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lu order to comply with the wislics of .Dr. Speijer I take 
the liberty to introduce his work with the students of Sanskrit. 

'Indian grammar, which is virtually the same as saying 
Pavini’s grammar, superior as it is in many respects to any- 
thing of the kind produced among other civilized nations of 

m 

antiquity, is professedly deficiciit in its treatment of syjitax. 
As all Sanskrit grammars published by Western scholars are, 
so far as the linguistical facts are conceriied, almost entirely 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, upon Paijiini, it cannot 
be matter for surprise that syntax is not adequately treated in 
them, although it must be admitted that Professor Whitney’s 
grammar shows in this respect a signal progress. 

Some parts of Indian syntax have received a careful treat- 
ment at tlie hands of competent scholars, amongst whom Del- 
briick stands foremost. All who are grateful to those pioneers 
will«^ it may be supposetl , gladly receive this more Comprehen- 
sive work , the fii'st complete syntax of classical Sanskrit , 
for which we are indebted to the labours of Dr. Speger. May it 
be the forerunner of a similar work , as copious and conscien- 
tious, on Vaidik Syntax! 


Leyden, 13 July 1886. 


H. KERN. 




PREFACE. 


This book aims to give a succinct account of Sanskrit Syntax , 
as it is represented in classic "Sanskrit literature , without ne- 
glecting howwer the archrisms and peculiarities of vaidik prose 
(bruhma^a, upanishad, si\tra) and of epic poetry. The facts 
laid down here have been stated chiefly by iny own observa- 
tions in perusing Sanskrit writings, and accordingly by far 
the great majority of the examples quoted have been selected 
directly from the sources, if not, those suggested by the Po- 
tropolitan Dictionary or others have, as a rule, been received 
only after verification. Moreover, valuable inforination was gained 
by the statements of vernacular grammarians , es)>ecially of Pii- 
oini, to whose reverenced authority due respect is paid and 
whose rules are referred to at every opportunity. For some • 
useful intelligence I am indebted to Mr. A.NUNDoa.vM Bokooaii's 
Higher Sanskrit Orammar Calcutta 1879. A welcome and pre- 
cious assistance were to me some treatises or occasional hints 
of dUtinguMhed European scholnrs, who, as DELiiRiicK., db 
Sausstjbb, Whitnky, have explored tracks of this scarcely 
trodden region of Indian philology. Bat for the greater part 
of the snbjccts falling within the scope of this compitatiou, 



VIII 


PREVACK, 


raunographics and .special iiive.stigatious of a aound philological 
and scliolarlike character are still wanting , and I have felt that 
want often and deeply. For this reason I am fully aware, 
that many deficiencies and inaccuracies will certainly be found 
now or appear afterwards in this first Sanskrit Syntax written 
in Europe. Notwitlistandiug , as I felt conviuced that my 
labour, however imperfect, might prove of some profit by 
facilitating both the access to Sanskrit literature and the study of 
Sanskrit language , and that on the other hand this work might 
afford some base for further investigatidiis on special points of 
Syntax , it is placed before the public with the confidence that 
it may be judged , what it is , as a first attempt , and an attempt 
undertaken by a foleigner. 

In arranging materials 1 preferred following , as best I could, 
the nature and spirit of the language I was working on, rather 
than clinging too closely to the classification familiar to us by 
the Syntax of Latin and , Greek ; in stating facts 1 have avoided 
generalizing from such instances as did rest only on my own 
limited experience, remembering the wise words of Patanjali 
whnf&rw: 


Tlio wliolc of tills Svulax is iii.iUe iiji of six 8orlions. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

OENP]RAL REMARKS ON TITS STRUCTURE 
SENTENCES 


1, The subject ot ^e senteo^e ') is put in the norni- 
^ S D^tivf case. Thp predicate of the sentence is either 

noun or v&ch; (the horse runs) , rl ^ l! 1 1 'TlTJ 

(the horse is youpg). 

2. To the noun-predicate the so called verbum »»f>- 
vcr- <if,antiv^'m is commonly not subjoined; from a logical 

sub- point of view it is indeed of no use, and its obliga- 

7 ' . , , , 

viim. tory employment m modern western languages rather 

to be called an abuse. Pane. 26 ^ onr yuir m (ho is a 

• lord, we aro mean people), Nala 1,30 ^ -rr^^rr ^ 

sr^;, Qkk. I wfq nf ^if^ rfr sgr (is perhaps the head of the 

family near?). It may, however, bo added. Pane. 100 WTHR 

Kathis. 1C, 115 ^(^ird nr pvq f^ (I alone am guilty.) — * 


1) Vernacular grammar has no term name the subject of the sen- 
tence or grammatical subject. The term karCr signifies the agent or 
logical subject. In the same way karmt* means the logical object, whatao- 
ev6r may be its grammatical function ; it thus implies the object of the 
active verb as well as the subject of the ixissive or the objective genitive. 
In such sentences as »the knife cuts”, the grammatical subject is both 
kartr (agent) and karam (instrument) 
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§ 3 - 4 . 


It must be adileil, if i to he” moans uto exist” or y>to be met 
with;” likewise if the gnimmaticiil tense or mood is to be ex- 
pressed. 

Rem. It is oven wanting aometimes in such sentences, as con- 
tain a pi'cdicatc^ in the optative or imperative mood; especially in 
some current phrases, as .npyrOf (adoration to him), H;j'rr[sc. iraTfl] 
hail to you), titt (why make mention of — ) jrpnrr or erpH 
(v. malum (thsit)ytite. Prabodh. Ill p. 06 the Runddha monk. entreats 
the (,h»iva to lot him enjoy the instruction of his doetrincjs 
ftnwTcq; mwr irt nr^rrHtfr %STm (be you my teacher, I your pupil, 
initiate mo into the doctrines of tho (.^aivAs). 

3. Besides ?nTrT iuid H^^TrT, the verbs l^^rT, 

ofrTrT and the participle i|H ‘raiiy Ite used more or 

less as verhum suhslaHlivum. Schol. on P. 3, 4, 65 ') firriTT ar- 
jtrij (there is something to cat), Yen. Ill p< 94 wrt 

(bore D. is sitting down under tho s^'ado — ), Hit. 
107 qm?T7 T^t ?jf7 cJrTTT the king ol* tho crows is at tlio door). From 
tho given examples it liowevcr sufficiently appears that the original 
moaning of those verbs lias not wholly faded. Accordingly it is 
sometimes not indifferent which verbuni subst. to choose. So f^h' 
especially deAotes tlio « being met Avith” fr. il y a, likewise ^rftrT, 
but not iTcT^i TTfT expresses the »being in or on”, as \(v. a. 

painted); cTrTn comp. Lut. vevsatur, 

Rem. By consequence, is the proper verb, if there bo laid 
some stress on tho predicate, in other tonus, if it bo pointed out that 
llie subject is invi'sted with the dignity or possesses the quality predi- 
, cated of it. Cb. Up. 0, IG, I it is said with respect to somebody , seized 
oil account of- a theft, apparently committed by him rr nSr r fr?T 
ilOTT [not Pane. Ill, 57 iT^fFt mTrT: (when 

the fire burns the wood, wind is his mate), Mhbh. 1,89,2 nr f S rT ?n 
nqni 'FiFTT ^1 rr tnnt iTcri7r\feTFnn. 

C - J - 

4. The same character’ is exhibited by the predicates 

1) fb^IrT in this siitra is oi3»' of tlie ?jr?7T?fT: (words meaning to he). 
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made up of a noun and a verb of becoming , growing , 
seeming , remnining , being called , -considered and the like. 
Comp. 32. 

5. The noun-predicate itself deviates by no means 

fn'i'n- common use of other tongues. It may tlms 

be any kind of noun either substantive or adjective, 
and is put in the nominative case, provided that it be 
pointing at the same person or thing as is pointed out 
by tlie subject, as (the niglit is cold) , for 

in that sentence the snbj. and the predicate 
are relating to one and the same tiling. This we may 
call the noun-pvedicate proper.’ Nothing, indeed, 
forbids other nouncases, adverbs and the like doing 
duty of the prediciite , as when == „water is in 

tjie pit,” Pat. 84 53^77 73IUT cin^; (yonder piouso], whore that 
crow is), Mudr. 23 ‘rnpTQT; |willj not [bo] nblo to 

blot out [that] stain), K, 2,42,7 rrr^ irnT n* n rnr (i nothin;:^ 
in common Avith them nor they with .me) and sim. 

6. As to tlie verb-predicate , the same action may 
prriiu expressed as well by the aidivo voice as by the 

jjassive. When active, its agent or snbject' is put in 
the nominative case and its object in the accusative: 

VOKl! 

tiiRi'ls- (H (N. N. makes a. mat). Inthepas- 

■ sive sentence , the oliject of the action is .subject of the sen- 
tence and accordingly a nominative; the agent is in vari- 

■ V --i«— T' ? \ 

ahly put in the instrumental. 

(the mat is maiie by N. N.) ; of (1* sleep) the 

pass, ihrm is (it is slept by me), and so on. 

7 . Sanskrit has a decided, predilection for the passive 
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§ 7-9 

Pftssivc voice. In translating irom that language it is often 

necessary to transform passive sentences into active. 
For inst. Pane. 43 grit »TOT nsrmn^! (ik is » long ti™o I 

hear blame you), Da 9 ak. 133 (a 

maiden of heavenly appearance respectfully approached me), Hit. 
43 ri5r ?trr ijn ^ amr^a ijum^ra n^m ^ p': i 

f lrl ^^ T »pf itJU ferni st^ ^7T: 

8 Since this preference is of course not limited to tran- 
"Zd sitive verbs , nothing can be more common tba.n the use 
1 '““'- of impersonal passives. Hit. 93 fe- 

fFT (some guardian of the crops was standing aside), Da^ak. 18 
jfiffnr ftripr (the lion, after having slain the 

elephant, disappeared), Ven. HI p. 79 UF^rfr g'; ir^^p/r n'^nUTiT- 
nm Even the verb subst. has occasif^nally ti passive form , 

ep. 32 i). 

Tiniiur Hem. Apart from the said impersonal verbs, wo have to re* 
vitIp* genuine impersonals with active or medial en^ 

iJings and moaning. In classic Sanskrit tlic^ aro scarcely used, 
being but remnants of a more widely employed idiom of the elder 
language. Ait. Br, 1,9,2 rp^ ?Rrn^ iicrin (it 

avails such community, as where is a hotr knowing this), A 9 V. 
Grhy, 4,1,1 <c 4 ^ 0 rj (if a worshipper in the three 

Sres bo affected by illness, he should withdraw ) 5 — Pane. I ?jn 
^ frwfTt (if it does not succeed notwithstanding the effort — ). 
Likewise igr^ (it rains) i:r ^ onJ#f .(cp. Yajn. 1,136 with E&g. ^ 
on P. 1,4,80) and so on. 

9 . Participles, especially those in rT and rNTj 
krtyfls are frequently employed as 
(Myoi they were finite verbs, without the at- 
veTbs. tendance of the verb subst. In simple pros6 

a great deal of the sentences, are moulded in that 
shape, llitop. 12 air^ cJrT«nf^fT: (the tiger killed 

him and devoured him), ibid. 7 fwr faransiw: jprTJT unfTOsrFT 
(ho cnlnisted his sons to the fa-esaid Vishn.), 9&k. I 



§ 9-10. 5 

OTVsrnrrPr (surely , the hermitages should bo entered in 
modest dress). 

Bern, The participles of the present and the future do not par- 
take of this construction,^ cp. P. 3, 2, 124 with 126 ‘) 

10 . The subject of the sentence is not always 
expressed. Often it is implied by the verb. For 
' and are quite as intelligible as?T«iJi and ^ 

■ r^. 

and likewise in the third. person the sole 
suffices , if there can be no doubt as to the giver meant. 

Nevertheless, the personal propouns denoting the 
subject are not seldom added, even when not required 
for the understaL ling , certainly much oftener than in 
Latin and Greek. Soo f. inst. ,Nala 2,19; 3,9; Kathas. 6,133. 
But the omission is impossible , if stress should be laid 
on the pronoun. 

Agwiit In passive sentences, the personal pronouns denoting 
i.iiod. the agent may be wanting likewise , but of course this 
is not by far done so often as in active sentences. 
Pane. 127 jfr PtF^ier ri^if^nu^ [sc. ibid. 327 iir fiFrrsr 'in=tT- 
mn (eay, friend, why do [you] run away thus by false 

fear ?) 

• The omission is regular with passive imperatives , that 
are expressive of an injunction or commandment in a 

softened or polite manner, as JF^OrTFT (go),^rrFJ 
hear) Pane. 87 the panther thus addresses the hnngry lion, his 

1) A ‘’jutt. to P. 3,2,124 .states an exception for tlio case, that the 
negation qr is added to the participle, in order to signily an impreca- 
tion. Of this rule applied I know hnt one instance, (^^‘ynpril. 2, 15 quoted 
by the Petr. Diet. s. v. iTT, V p. bSO; but it is not improbable that the 
author of that poem Ltos done so designedly to show his own skill by 
applying an out-of-the-way grammatical rule. 
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§ 10-13. 

master JW nTift: intn?n3T i rair i rw 

PiTrlTnflt (%fHrt^ ^'• 

11. But in sentences without a finite verb the personal 

pronoun denoting the subject cannot be missing. It may 
be said promiscuously and ^r|o| 

and and so on. The full 

forms ^ are, of coui-se, 

also available. 

Horn. Occasionally they ai’C wanting oven then, provided that 
it ho beyond doubt, which subject is meant. Pane. 214 the crow 
Stliirajivin relates to the king of tho owls the ill treatment ho has 
endured from his own, king , for ^ ?; OTT dm: [sc. 

as is perspicuous by tho context] ; ibid. 53 tho lover addresses the 
princess [sc. fsf j fm tiuify ; ibid. 38 arm irmsfn Ortm 

sradm ^ y f^UoT: [sc. fsjij]. Cp. ibid. 137, 13; 154, 10, 

12. A general subject may be expressed by using 

mimh- the passive form, as 3^IfT (it is said) , (it is 

taught). Likewise by the plural of the 3'’ pel's, of the 
active as (they say, when = it is said; germ, man 

sft(/t), N(^': (it is known), dt is told). But 

not seldoni also the singular of the 3'* pers. of the 

active is employed in this manner. Pane. 11, 34 ai t ^ -q i T- 
gFT^ tl TT ^ f ? ! (it is not without cause, one becomes 

a friend or a foe). Tho pronoun omitted is rr (= one, germ, man) ^ 
which is also sometimes added. Pane. 1,216 ?7in;7 ^ M fSrcfysfn 
z" ugf 1 r4i " r; jf^ I ^*1 : (ono must not lose courage oven in 
distr . [,v courage ono mf»,y regain one’s position in time), 

13. The acessory parts of tlie sentence, such as are to 
point out he where , the when , the why , the how of 
the tact related, the yualilies and other attributes of 
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the persons or things involved, are embodied into speech 
by tlie same or nearly the same grammatical appa- 
ratus, as serves that purpose in other languages. It is 
the relative frequency or rareness and the distribution 
of these instrumentalities of speech, which gives to 
Sanskrit style its proper and peculiar character, the 
main features of which may be sketched as follows: 

14- P.v. Sanskrit , in comparison with western, langua- 
rlttcr ges, does not avail, itself much of finite verbs. Hence 
abundance of gerunds, participles, absolute locatives, 
noun-predicates and a relative scarcity of subordinate 
sentences. Accumulating short coordinate phrases is 
likewise avoided by using gerunds. Dac-ak. 19 srm 5 ^ 7 ^- 

grnrruii arf-iH va wi r 3 w Kifq 117^ rrfu^.T 
f ci< f ^Hcii ' r rr r? f f T dir " i =1)1 took off tlic baby from the tree and sought 
for the fair ono in tho forest, but not discovering hor I carried 
ifc to inj teacher, and gave it over in his hands. By his order 
I now have brought the boy to you.” 

In Sanskrit style the predicate of the sentence is 
many times expressed by means of a nomen actionis, 
to be translated by a finite verb. Pane. 21 1 ^srr- 

(Dam. said: why docs my master stop 

and stay here?) 

ir.''. Abstracts in fTT or ^ may be made of any 
noun either simple or compound. Since they are available 
in all noun-cases , they afford an easy expedient to bring 
SI whole clause into a shape a? concise as possible and 
to express logical relations* in the very sharpest and 
most distinct way Hence they are often employed in 
treatises, commentaries and similar works. A mhre. 
detailed account of them will be given hereafter. 
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Ill'y. A great and important place in Sanskrit com- 
position is filled np by compound nouns. This syn- 
thetic expression of thought is applied to the most vari- 
ous and manifold logical relations, but it is especially 
in the more flowery style of adorned literary compo- 
sition , that they are used at a considerably large extent. 
Relative clauses are commonly avoided by them. 

IV‘y. An other characteristic of Sanskrit style is its pre- 
dilection for the oratio directa. Words and thoughts are 
related just tus they have been spoken and thought or sup- 
posed to have been, but they are not moulded into the figure 
of an oratio obliqua. Generally the adverb (thus , 
so) is put behind the words or thoughts related. Ac- 
cordingly the English sentence he asked his friend^ why 


he had not left this town is Sanskrit 

So f. ina.t. Utt. I 


tiQ.ri r gi ' J i m f&5TF?Trrrfhf?T (My lady is tired; for this reason I- •bog 
Her to take Her rest), 

V'>. The system of correlation between relatives and 
demonstratives, though sufficiently developed as to the 
number arid variety of combinations , has retained a 
great deal of the unwieldiness and prolixity of its ru- 
dimentary stage. It often reminds of the solemn style of 
old Latin. Mostly the relative clause precedes. Pane. 2 
am a.iqru: ?rTf^ rFnu^bjrnn (act so as to fulfill my 

wishes), ibid. 70 m 51^ •;r^ ■urs^cT and tho like. 

<- r," tf-. 

VDy. Samkrit likes rhetorical interrogations, that is, 
such as do not put a question, but contain a state 
ment either positive or negative. As this turn is much 
more omployed than in modern languages, such infer- 
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§ 14-16. 

rogations are often to be translated rather freely. So 
cff: is not rarely an other expression of »nobody” and ^ rr = 
»overy body is frequently r= »becauso.” Similarly ^ = 

Dyes,” ond = scertainly cp. the idiom ^ g' ^ g’ and 

other turns, more fully to be dealt with in one of the subsequent 
chapters. Compare Engl, why , when = »now , well Greek ovtcovv. 

VIFy. The predilection for the passive construction has 
been already mentioned (see 7). It is of course not restric- 
ted to the finite, verb , but applies also to participles. 

16. Like all languages, that possess a rich store of in- 
flections, Sanskrit affords a compar itively great freedom 
as to the order of words in the sentence'). Yet, it is 
frequently not altogether indifferent in wliat order one puts 
one’s words. We ought to distinguish between ,the tra- 
ditional or regular arrangement and the various excep- 
tions caused by the exigencies of style , euphony , metre 
etc. Therefore though tracing a general scheme, we 
must keep in mind, that it' bears but on the most 
frequent employment , as it has been observed in perus- 
ing the best writers, but it cannot claim to be a set 
of fixed rules rigorously to be followed throughout. 

10. * The traditional order of words is this. ’) 
tionai’ predicate being verbal, it ordinarily closes 

the sentence, which is headed by the noun-subject, 
when expressed. The other elements of the sentence 
are taken in the midst, but placed so as to make the 

1) Compare Pat. I, p. 39, 1. 1 8 .‘fWKrO' 

spit iioT^ I rptmi I mw? • 

2) On this subject we have an excellent treatise of Prof. DklbpOck 
Die allindische WortfAge aus dem (^'alapathahrdhmana 1878. Yet, of 
comae, it does not go beyond the archaic period of Sanskrit literature. 
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verb have its object immediately before it , 

^ti^TrfT (N.N. makes a mat), 

M^crfeifr: (N.N. lias parted for Pa,taliputra with 
his brothers). In a similar manner the attributes and 
other accessories of nouns precede them. Moreover, as 
one is inclined in Sanskrit to avoid subordinate sen- 
tences by availiug one’s self hxrgely of participles , ge- 
runds and the like (14, I), it often* occum , that the 
chief sentence is preceded by a greater or smaller ^^mount 
of accessorj'^ elements of the kind, put according to 
the exigencies of grammar and style either before the 
subject or subsequent to it. This sentence , taken from Pa- 
tanjali (1, p. 31), 10) may illustrate tlic above statcimmt, qrrrTmjFr OT- 
ttpit ?,imRr^qTfrfr; ?i?Tn' sTTTPTfrr 

Here the subject preceded by its attribute stands at tbo bead, 
thou follows ?^mf§r5r^TrfnT: formally a predicative attribute of the 
subject, but as to its meaning an accessory of the gerund 
3'y the other accessories of the said gerund, the gerund itself, 
bb the acefcssorios of the chief predicate, finally that predicate itself. 

11 cm. In passive sentences the agent, as far as I 
liave observed, seems to have tlie precedence in the tra- 

t 

ditioniil order of words , uot the nominative of tlie karma- 

Panc. 126 > ruPi ^trnfh, llitop. 1)2 

mTT "Hi . 1 1 ■. 

2. If the predicate be a noun, it is put be- 
fore the subject. Pane. 5J8 nmr-. uuq rsir uttTTrn^mqn 
' HTToPT uTmitnnH an^rtn=5Tmn'VTT iimr: r^itjrnrCTT msm-TT^.irTisr- 

^ ^ ^ c ‘1 r: ^ 

Similarly in the passive. Hit. 20 nTTT 

'• 1 T?JFT?:? 7 ^ (now at all events J mast bo your companion). 

Horn. Pronouns, it scorns, may bo put indiscriminately before or 
behind their noun-prcdicatc : rnfTTTs^jT or nrrS’: 

y. Attril)utes are put betbPe their nouns. But when 
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17. 

Modi- 

llcd. 


doing duty of a so called predicative attribute, 
they generally follow. Comp, for inst. the proverb ^^pimiTfTT 
srafu (fortune which has arrived spontaneously, grows 
a curso, when neglected). 

Kem. Not seldom they are separated from the noun (or pro. 
noun) they belong to. Da^. 141 hotItt Ttirranr. armr nf^rJaiT: ; when 
translating this sentence one should render cnmTT by the adverb 
basely or in a base manner, tio Pane. 73 nz qmm a fSr- 

note the disjunction of and grtr. 

L The vocative 'generally heads the sentence. 

5, The prepositions are commonly preceded by tlicir cases. 

6. In sentences linked to the preceding by means of 
relatives or particles, these words are put fii-st; wlien 
enclitical , they are affixed to the lirst word of tlie clause 
they introduce. 

As it has been stated above (15), this traditional or- 
der of words is liable t<) be. modilied by various in- 
ftuences of the power to cause the s})eaker to i)re- 
fer an other arrangement. Instead of tlie subject, the 
word on which stress is laid will head the sentemx!. 
In this way the verb or an obliijuc noun-case or an 
adverb (especially when of time) , arc 'not seldom 
’put fii’st, because of emphasis. Hit. 97 ^< 7 ^; (of 

the kind there exist many, indeed), Da^. 132 i isnurcf 

^ ntri jnfhjTmM r (then I said: lot this mise- 

rabUs elephant be gone, bring an other, .a .iiiitiber I of the elephants) 
Hit. 110 mr Pane. 39 ftpit a?;rrv7 ^ 

uggemr ; ibid. 53 rnrr rnj nmn ;; fipfinm (meet with her still 
to-day). Absolute locatives and th6 like aro also placed at tho begin- 
ning. Bhojap. 8 jT^ ar-vr ^TiCTrr: Hitop. 131 

tTfU;, Pane. 54 rpr nt ffirii ngrm»?7 

c-. O V 

Likewise in connecting sentences it is necessary to 
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18 . 

PocK- 

cal. 


commence a new sentence or a new clause at the word , 
which relates to somebody or something mentioned in 
the foregoing. Hence demonstratives often head the sen- 
tence. Pane. 37 ssrfIrT i — «Tf^^nraFr: 

qiHcRrfH ^*T.I (TOT — UsTTm l rffr: U U’ 

Kem. In general, the manner in which sentences are linked 
together may bo of some influence on tho arrangement of words. 
So tho type, represented by Hit. 110 psTT 

I ^ rTPT^ [instead of Fr' r ni T tj ] , often Qccurs, especially in 
polished style. Cp. f. i. Da{. 139 i unTrsTU 

um, Harsha 11 JT4frfi4t*WIH[rf i ^STOIilU'. 

On the other haiid similar reasons may expel the 
verb from its place at the rear , substituting for it some 
other word , required there by economy of style , because 
the end of a sentence is also fit to give some emphasis 
to the word placed there. Uatr.; Ill rj ijjg uhtotot 
( in you there is nothing we may not look for). Da?. 97 


:T yylQrl'tRTPl UnmuRl 

you do not restore to tho citizens what you have stolen of thorn, you 
will know by experience the succession of the eighteen tortures , and 
at last tho mouth of death) ; Kam. I , p. 292 fir orUTcr 


IT 



jpm. 


There is much freedom, where to put fhe negations, 
as will be shown in the chapter, which treats of them. 

Sanskrit poets, especially in the more artificial and 
refined kinds, display a still greater variety in arrang- 
ing the parts of the sentence. We may account for 
it partly by the exigencies of versification, but for a 
good deal it is the effect of their aspiring after an ele- 
gant and exquisite diction. Yet, as deviation from the 
traditional order of words is not striven at for itself, 
the idiom of the poets is raoher characterized by the 
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ricliiiess and size of compounds , by the elegancy of words 
and the melodiousness of sounds , by the elevation and 
perfection of style , than by an artificially disturbed ar- 
i-angement of words. Such entangled and intricate struc' 
ture, as for example characterizes Latin poetry, is an 
exception in Sanskrit *). There it is chiefly displayed in 
the extraordinary great liberty in placing relatives, in- 
terrogatives and negations. 

Rom. Rhythmical wants and euphony, of course, may also exor- 
cise a greater or smaller influence on the order of words. Kspe- 
cially in the old dialect. Hero arc some instances, Ch. IJj). 4,4,2 
(instead of Ait. 'Br. 

KrWK^^i Ph (instead of n; firnr ) , ihi<l. 2,37,4 

The rhythmical disposition of the words is here prevailing on the 

regular arrangement required by logic, compare the figiir hyper-- 

haioH, so much employed in Grm^k and Latin. An other 

mark of antiquity is separating prepositions from their verbs, chiefly 

by particles put between them, as Ait. Br. 2, 31, G ^ rTT 

oTT 


SECTION II. 

SYNTAX IS CONVKNIENTIAE AND SYNTAXIS 
IIECTIONIS. 


CiiAP'r. I. Concord. 


la A twofold agreement is here to be spoken of, one 

1) Kathaa. 30,53 may give an insbiucp of poetical arrangement. 

n in \ Rn: 

■nrnjT^fTT • 

In prose the words would not have bcA separated. 
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existing between idea and word (I) , the other between 
words standing in the same sentence (II). 

Kcai 1. As a rule, there is agreement between the real 
gram- and the grammatical gender and number. As to the 
gender numbei’, an exception is to be stated for the collective 

nnm- nouns .and some pluralia tantum , as (water), ntmT; an^ 
auoT; (lito)) auf: (tte rainy season), in the elder language also 
5 r=i 5 r: (collar-bono), msu; (neck), i) Barely the gender disa- 
grees, as the neuter fer » friend,” words as irrau, 'Tl? "vessel; 
fit person,” f. i. Mhbh. 1,61,3 Jjrg giir (yon ^ro the proper 

man to hear — ) (n.) and ^olfU (f.) "deity,” etc; — 

masc. plur. »wifc” is an, instance of disagrcorriont in both gender 
and number *). 

The diminutives generally retain the gender of their 

primitives ’): m. as but f. as g??!. 

Rom. Of tho collectives some are. not always used so; nu 
f. ex. may as well denote a single individual as a collection of 
individuals. Accordingly, in* tho latter case it may bo said as 
well iPT: (sing.) as ?ruT: (plur.). *) Similarly ^ng;: or rfftefTT; "people, 
le monde, les gens” or gsix: »offspring; subjects.” 

20. In a gen,eral proposition a whole class of individuals ^ p<v 
’ una optionally denoted by the singular or by the 

gene- 

ralis 

1) Still IVinini speni8 to have known it but a.s a plural , for in teaching- 

taddhitas derive! from it, he say.s ?floUinT (not sur 

Compare the similar devolopmcHt of Latin eerck out of the pi. tant. cei 
vices y fice Quintilian VIII, 3,35. 

2) is used as a singular in the Dhannasutra of Apastamba (see I, 

32, 1, 17; 5, 10; 11, 12; 22, 7. etc.). 

3) Words in have, however, sometimes diminutives in So 

(ii small daggcif zz Amar. ^.), whereas (n.) more especially 

» sword.'’ ♦ 

4) So Niila 0,11 rTfT: qi^W. m xrf^T: *1;^' UJJIJ i 

but in tho subsequent ^loka wo read ^ 

^rjHTTrT ^ s:rf^ inwfn' 
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plural of the common noun, qj?r: or itot; 

(the brahman [that is, any brahman as far as be is a brahman] 
ought to be honored). Cp. f. inst. Bhoj. 13 flrr- 

5r^ [a kapalika speaks] Dmen, 

bitten by a serpent, or poisoned, or sick, we release immediately 
from illness.” 

Plural Rem, Proper names occasionally are employed in the plural 
when signifying one’s family or descendants. Ragh. 1,9 
7^nTFT~ 6 PT (I will celebrate the family of Raghu). — PAu 2,4, 
62—70 gives a list of those, that admit of such a plural. 

21. The plural of abstract nouns is employed in Sans- 

o'f'ah^ than with us, at least sonietimos in 

»tract phrases, somewhat strange to our feeling. KAmand. i,C2 

fjrrf^nm njirr^ffhmrjrTTTffm: t iiofftr sorfi^ .otSttsu 
oif a prince, who keeps his senses under control , follows the path 
of polity, his fortune {forUmw) blazes upward, and his glory (laudes) 
reaches heaven,” ^ak. VI l)p> Tr q M ’OTT: ^sleep- 
loss ho passes his nights, tossing himself to and fro upon his 
couch,” ibid. Y II trfir i > nominum similitudines^ Of 

the kind are Mhbh. 1, 123, 77 »in times of distress,” 

(rr uqwr^) R. 3 , 4 , 9 and the like. 

22. The plural of a people’s name is commonly used to g 
*ot'a * denote the region , where that people dwell. The couii- 
iK try, inhabited by the nation called is also named 

nami' ____ , _ , , 

i|^ |I ; in the same way it is spoken of 4 tIM|I , 

r-N r 

^5FFrr: , r^: etc., if the country of Pancilla, Mat- , 

sya, Kosala,, Viflarbha is meant. Comoaro, Latin Volm', 
Parmi, Chatli^ Qom. Pokn, Hessen , Sachsen, Engl. Sweden 
•and sim. 

23. The pliiralis majestaticud is often tised in addressing 

ifs m- persons or speakitig of them in a reverential manner, 
jestati- This applies to all words and epithets, such venerable men are 
designated with. Cak. II the king asks the mosschger 
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gfifT: (are you sent by my revered mother?). R. 1, 68 king Ja- 
naka tells Da^aratha the great exploit done by his sublime son 
R&ma nu W grTT fT ^ f :df5cl T Pi?lg^^ : l ^ Tn %fd^rf T rToT 

(your illustrious child, my king, has won my daughter, as he 
was come here by chance, a companion of Vigvdmitra). 

Rein. Note the much employed metaphor of speaking of »the 
feet of instead of the revered master himself. In that case 
the name or title is commonly compounded with ^qr^r: ^ iiote 
the plural — as Hitop. 96 ^ 
insults Your Majesty.” 


24. Similarly it is a token of great respect, if one is 

addressed by the plural of the personal pronoun, ^ 
or irsnrT; instead of fsrn;^ or the polite ustr. Dag. 69 a girl thus 
addresses a holy man imoFTWT' ^ ajtqw fSnrmfH (Reve- 

rend, she, your servant, tells you of wrong done by me), Qkk, 

V tho ascetic ngdrava says to king Dushyanta ^ 3rTcd%: (Your 
Majesty has heard — ), Pane. 71 [Damenaka to the lion] 

25. The plural ot the first person is allowed to be made i. 
vise of, when meaning a singular or a dual. Here we 
have not a majestic plural , but almost the same liberty 

onsrr- 


snu- 


as in Latin , to use nos = ego. Thus ^3"^ may have the 

purport of and and may be = 

r 

or Instances are very common. Mudr, I C^i^akya. 

thus addresses his pupil thM t p T tf br , Pane. 41 a 

monk asks for hospitaliiy with these words ih uir vfu* 

tWVrWiPuti' m^Ti I =r SRJVaRi in^r aRlu:. *) Similarly Pane. 58 the 


1) Pilnini does not mention this idiom; did it not exist in his time? 
Patanjali also is silent about ’it, but the K 9 , 9 ika-comm. contains the 
vkrtt. (on P. l\2,59) gsirf^ 

2) The given instance sdoes not agree ’with^ tho statement of some 

grammarian quoted by Pat 1,230 ?rT^ l 

hifiiself allows the plural of the first person even then, unless the pro- 
per nanit- or the yuoaprahjaifa be added, thus , not cHT* 



§ 26 — 27 . 17 

plural is used instead of the dual, irhirPT^ (what sliall we do 

now [you and I]?) 

26. In all periods of the language the dual is the proper rfm i, 

and sole number by which duality is to be expressed. 

If the voluminous mass of Sanskrit literature will once be tho- 
roughly examined with respect to syntactic facts, it is not impro- 
bable there will be put forward sundry instances of duality ex- 
pressed* by the plural number. But the number of such excep- 
tions cannot be but exceedingly small, i). For, though the vulgar dia- 
lects and the pali have lost the dual, polished Sanskrit always 
strictly observes its employment and does, in no way offer that 
confusion of dual and plural , which is so, obvious in Attic Greek 
and already in the dialect of Homer. 

27. 11. — Concor^l in case, number, gender and 

mtihl- person is in Sanskrit the same, as in all languages 
ny? inflections, that is to say, it does exist between 

all such words, as, while standing in the same sen- 
tence, are to pomt at the same thing. For this reason , 
the predicate does agree with its subject in case and 
person, the aitribute with the’ noun, it qualifies, in 
case and — if possible — also in number and gender, 
and so on. It would be superfluous to exemplify this 
general rule,*) which, moreover, is common to all 

1) I have noticed three instances, all of them iu poetry, and partly 

fit ' lethinks to be interpreted so as to confirm the general rule. Of 
them , one R. 2-, 22 , 23 contains a plural , which 

may be accounted for as denoting either the various kinds of studium 
and ira (cp. Manu 7,45—48) or as pointing at the diversity in time, 
space and persons >of the manifold iastances of holiness lost, so the comm. 

— KathAe. 107,51 th^ majestic plural 

seems to have been employed. - Strange is this passage: Mhbh. 1,24,6 

feR, there being no room for the scho- 
liast’s interpretation wRfTOr fd 

2) Grammatical concord bears vjith vernacular gramitarians the well- 
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languages It will suffice to notice some more or less 
remarkable features: 

1) Pronouns follow the general rules of agreement. Thus 
it is Sanskrit to say H , as it is Latin to say, 

haec est quaestio, whereas Teutonic dialects always put 
the pronoun in the neuter sing. Dutch dat is de vraag ^ 
Germ, das ist die Ftage. Pane, 63 qxr u T trra (so is ’ my li- 
velihood) , ibid, II , 201 frm trpTT (that is tho most im- 
portant counsel) , CAk. VII uP i /Ui/j T; 

■o ■ »t ^ 

r i ^SHcil T u rnr^ (if officers are successful in weifjhty afifiirs^ im- 
pute it to the virtue of their masters, who honour them with 
the execution). — Yet there may occur instances , where it would 
he not possible to observe this rulei.) 


2) Occasionally the verb will agree with the noun- 

predicate when standing nea.r , instead of agreeing with 
the subject. Pane. 263 inn ?rnj i urcA ' m iiuiU Jnot irnrilj* 

M. 9, 294 i^nT: UVTJ ^ (those [forosaid] sovon ele- 

ments are named together the soven-membered kingdom) , ibid. 2,81 


t T tj T o qT ^ rT g : .... Qy<T ^cT UTfli^ 5T^iTlft 3’3’T^(— *1^0 three- 

memberod sdvitrt should bo considered as tho mouth of brahma). 


chosen name of $dmanddhikaranyn y that is >tho relation existing between 
mmdnddhiharanas or words , whose substrate Ul) is the same 

(^HTPr)”. 

1) See for inst. Ch. Up. 0 , IG , 2 ^ ^ rTg 

3?% Here is rendered by Prof. Max Muller wit is the 

Self,” in a note he subjoins: The change of gender in sa for tad is 
idiomatic. One could not say in Sanskrit tfid dli7n\ it is the Self, but m 
dtmd'" (Pref. to the Sacr. B^'oks of the East, I, p. XXXVl). Neverthe- 
less, in the words immediately following rTW^rRr, that very idiom seems' 

90l 

to be neglected, lor the ^neuter rlrj^is the predicate of the niasc. roTT* 
Here the neuter has been preferred, becadsc of tad and team there in 
no^ affirmed a full identity, as it is done with respect to m and dlrnd, 
but it is only said, ivam is a phenomenal nr anifestation of tad: »tad 
(bc. iltma) is afao in you.” 
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3 ) Sometimes, in cases of discordance between the 
g7*ammatical and the real gender or number of ii noun , 
its predicate or attribute will agree with the latter 
(cdnstructio ad 8yne8in)R.2,52, 42 fsrt 
afrTT: snu: (thinking of thee — the subjects do not take food) ; here 
to nar: , though grammatically a fern. , is added a participle in the 
mascul. Note in the example quoted the distance by which the 
attribute is separated from the noun, it qualifies. 

28. If the same predicate belongs to more subjects 
or the same attribute refers to more nouns at 
the same time, the idiom of Sij-nskrit is almost like 
that of other languages. 

Either the coipmon predicate (attribute) agrees with 
but one and must be supplied mentally with the others , 
as Prabodh. Ill g T o fTr fi cp. tho schol. p. 57 ed. Calc. 

Dag. 135 ijiiivriJwl nn ^ rrfgrFTucrjcr^rfh 

(Kdntimati and thic kingdom and my own life are at your mercy 
from this moment). — This practically has tho same effect as 
applying the Rem. on b.) of the other alternative, recorded on 
page 20. 

or it has a grammatical expression adequate to its 
character of being common to more substantives at the 
• same time. In that case: 

a. ) the number required is of course the dual when 
relating to two individuals, otherwise the plural, . 

*Tfratff; — pn: dtar ^ xftirni. Cp. the Rem. 

on b.). 

b. ) as to the gender there must be distinguished 

between persons and thing?. When relating to persons 
of the same sex , the common predicate or attribute is of 
the same gender; ftm httit ^ i JTT?Tr rgtTT ^ i: When 

applying to persons of different sex , it is ‘always put in 
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the masculine: ftnr irmr 'a ?:T5ri^. But when belonging 
to inanimate things or things and persons mixed , it is 
neuter. K&m. i , 54 jjn?n < 11:7 q^l^siur; M; 4, 39 

fed ig I «<n!fuiiPi 

Rem. If neuter words ard mixed with words of othor gender, 
it is allowed to put their common predicate or attribute in the neuter 
of the singular. Mrcch. V q-d f ditiHitJ q# ft;;:; uptr acfrfhf 1 

5Tt3; (the bird, whose wings are clipped, 

the leafless tree, the desiccated pool, the toothless snake are equal 
in the eyes of men, so the moneyless man). 

c.) as to the person. In the case of dififerenoe, the 
first person outwei^s the second and third, and the 
second precedes the third (see Pat. I, p. 352, cp. 240, n° 26, 
KAt. 3,1,4). Patanjali gives these examples Ffei ^ ^ej^rTST Jra’T: 1 
<3 S;dI<VTIU q^Ta: 1 ?of ^ q^a: 

29. The typo Tiberius et Gains Gracchi^ linguae Latina et Graeca 
is also Sanskrit. Ch. Up. 5, 3, 2 minify o i ir r nf^.l fepj T t n ^^f 

30. Occasionally words connected by »with*’ uro construed as H 
they were copulated by iiand.” JR, 2 , 34 , 20 ft 

fTT^TT I ^b=PTT ^rT: ^d i u i q>| . Hero the plural 

^[wUTT; ^dfViW'l proves that has the same effect on the 

construction as 


PREDICATE AND ATTRIBUTE. 

I 

31. The distinction between predicate and attribute') 
is chiefly a logical one. Formally both follow the 
same rules of syntax, and it is but by the context, 
partly also by the place it occupies in the sentence. 


1) -The term *attuibuteJ' in this book ia virtually the same as the 
term vit^eshana of Hindu grammariausi It includes therefore the so 
called » apposition for I found no reason why 1 should retain the need- 
less distifvction , which ia often made -between attribute and apposition. 
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we can learn how to understaiul a j^von .samani'idhi- 
karaaa, whether = „the old lather” or = »the 

lather is old,” etc 

As to their meaning, then, we may distinguish five 
classes, I the simple attribute, feTT = the old 
lather," U the so-called predicative-attribute, as Nrl I 
(= fTHI) ,the father, ic/ten old,” 111 tho noun- 

predicate of the sentence, as K-frll = „the father is 

old,” 'IV the noun, wanted by the verb for making up 
together the predicate of the sentence, as fqFTT 

fFTTFr (the father graws old), (you 

think the father old) , V such a noun , as though for- 
mally agreeing with the subject or some other substan- 
tive , really serves to determine the verb, as Da(,*,. 141 

mm wim' toh see above , page 

1 1 liem 

Of them the- formal agreement of cla.ss I and II is 
fully made clear in 27. As to class 111 see 5. 

33. IV. — The noun wanted for completing the predicate 

pirting many idioms , the most important of which are: 

but” nominative, when accompanying verbs of 

a) a being, seeming, hecominq ,growhig , remnining 
native. OS lo be Called^ held for ^ conmderedj ajipouiled , made^’t^im. 
^ak. I ipr ^ (tins fleer has become distant), llitop, 

^12 qftlTTTT: ^:t^T (the birds grow 4 ingry), Pane. 51 rSPT- 

JisrTrr: (why you have swooned so at a sudden ?); Priy. 
P* ^ c TOm (why. do you look so glad?) Pane. 56 ^ 

■;pRrr ur^rr^cr: spr: (the king was reduced to tho possession of 
nothing but his fortress) , Pane. Ill , 152 ^ i fi^i rnr (it is tho 

wife that is called one’s »honie”). 



'0 b.) it is an instrumental, if wanted hy a verb ot beintj , 

instru- ' , 

mental. bccomvfK] ^ seemuy etc. when impersonal passive In this case 

both subject and noun-predicate are put in the instru- 
mental. Mudr. I nar n srarhn ^5i7rrnR?m^; Dacak. 18 

tTT ffgi ' a U5P?rJ!V(U^0TiTTl%r (the bahy was strong enough to endure 
all this toil). 

This idiom is, of course, obligatory with the krtya’s of ij. 
Da^ak. 164 uferTSUT (the prince deserves to 

be your attendant), Pane. 21 fror ^ STviTfiiW vitoOT 

(and his strength may be adequate to his voice). 

c.) an accusative, when qualifying the object of 
live, the verbs of cnllinf/ and naminf;, of enteeniinfj , holdmj 
for, comiderimj , Icnonnnfj as, of makim/, appointimj , elect- 
ing and the like. M. 2, 140 nurarii (him they call a 

teacher), Nala 3, 22 in firfe (know nio being Nala), Mudr. Ill 
» ' p fr W tfi ( i >0 1 >} S[a^ (Canakya has made king a gddra, tho 
sou of Murd), Pat. I, p. 332 f |i J3'Spi~ i .-.' i rrgfit (ho boils rice to a 
icily). Pane. 3 rTHFmnrsf aR ai i f si^ j Tht mx jjr- 

Coil- NB. It is superfluous to give some more instances of 

nirrent ^ ^ 

iiioin that well-known type, but it must be observed, that 
Sanskrit has also other concurrent idioms , it often pre- 
fers. Note in the first place, the nominative with ^TrTj 
2'> the instrumental of abstract nouns. Both are equi- 
valent to the nomin. or accus. of the completing pre- 
dicate. Instead of 511^1X11 (1 hold 

you for a brahman) , it is also said 

or ; the same of course applies to the 

passive cons^truction. R. 3 , 9 , ll ctt ?.;ij35iT rfh 

(you have set out for the forest, called Daudaka), K4{. on P. 1, 1,1 
5[feil^T: mnvaiT f&ahin (vrddhi is established' [hero] a grammatical 

terih). X more detailed account of those idioms will be 
given ih the course of this book. 
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33; In the archaic dialect wo frequently meet with two nominatives 

Middle construed with some verbs in the middle voice, viz. such as sismify 
vpice ’ ° ^ 

alien- to call one’s self, to consider one’s self. ') Rgv. 10,85, 3 rpoH 

^wo no- (bo thinks himself having drunk soma) , Ch, Up. 5 , 3 , 4 

P>“• * * **** ■S ef rav i T UT ^hTTfr ^ (why did you 

say you had been instructed? how could anybody, who did not 
know those things, claim himself instructed?), Tbr. 2, 3, 8, 2 ^ 
Ir dor PT r^H (ho , after having created the asuras considered 
himself as if he were a father). — Similarly it is said in litur- 
gical style ^ with nom. ))to assume the shape of — ”, Ait, Br. 

35, ^ ^snsr; ifT BpsiT (having assumed a white horse’s shape), 
Tbr. 1 , 1 , 3 , 3 ^ ^rsrr. ^) 

Bern, In classic Sanskrit this idiom seems to have antiquated. 
wTo call — , to consider one’s self” is expressed by means of tho 
reflexive pronoun, as ^nrirnT Instead of the old 

typs^ in cpsrr we meet with such compounds as Pane. 326 
span 

34. In the case of a substantive being the attribute or 
predicate of an other substantive, disagreement of gen- 
der or number or of both is possible. E. 2, 115, 15 irpr: 
fstrpETT (Bh. put on his head the pledge, [namely] 

the slippers). 


• 1) This nominative has its counterpart in Greek and in modern lan- 
guages. So says an illustrious German poet (Felix Dahn , ^knldenkuuH 
p. 79) »wei8e wilhnt ich mich, und ach! ein Thor , ein pflichtvergessncr 
Knahc erwies ich mich." 

2) In a fow passages of the upanishads and epic poetry we meet with such 

expressions a gfft'iTf ^holding one’s self a learned man,” for ex. 

Mhbh. 13,22,13. They are hardly to be acce]9ted as compounds , like 

WWU and the like (P.3,2,83). 

3) See the amount of ex'^mples in Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII, Hi. — Ait. 

Br. 5 , 7 , 2 we have a confusion .of the two constructions , tho ‘acc. of the 
pronoun being used together with the nom. of the noun oTT 
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Chapter 11. How to denote case-relations. 

36. The manifold relations between nouns and verbs or 
nouns and nouns are signified by cases, by the pe- 
riph rase of cases, by compounding. As to the 
proportional frequency of the said modes of expression, 
nude cases are more freely employed in poetry than in 
prose, oftener in the earlier periods of Sanskrit than in 
the latter; whereas periphrastic jsxpression strives at ex- 
tending by the time, the implements of circumlocution 
increasing in number and variety, the nearer we ap- 
proach to our own times. But the faculty of signifying 
case-relations by confining the correlating nouns into 
the somewhat rudimentary shape of compounds has not 
been overturned nor diminished by time. On the con- 
tmry, whether we look at their frequency or at their 
manifoldness or at, their expansibility, the old dialect 
is by far surpassed by the alexandrinian period of Sanskrit 
literature. 

36. The same richness and abundance is generally displayed 
in the several constructions, taken separately. Two or 
more conceptions of the same case-relation being equally 
possible in thought , they mostly are also available in 
speech ; there is perhaps no language , where one may be 
less limited in this respect. Thus we meet side by side with 
a partitive genitive, a partitive ablative a partitive loca.- 
tive. Causality may be denoted by means of the instru- 
mental as well as by the ablative or by various periphrase , 

as <i^^*l** , etc. The person spoken 

to may be put in the accusative or dative or expressed 

by means of , MKf. The verbs of giving are 



not only construed with the dative of the person be- 
stowed upon, but also with genitive or locative. The 

dative oi the purpose is interchangeable with many a 
r ^ r- 

periphrase R etc.) and with infinitives. 

And so on. — Add to this the many implements for 
periphrase, either prepositions, partly ancient and common 
to the Indo-european mother-tongue, partly new-formed 
in Sanskrit, or nouhcases and verbal forms that have 
almost the force of prepositions, as 

r p * 

etc. when = »on account of,” or 

= ^without,” HnI UI = „by means of”, sim. Moreover, 
in most ciises one is free to compound the substantive 
with those words, for ex. to say I instead 


of W ^FTTi (for the stike of life) , = 

nrrrniTPfnf^ (over a stone), etc. — Finally it must 
be kept in mind that in a largp amount of cases one 
has even the choice of either expressing the case-rela- 
tion , o r letting it be implied by a compound , made up 
of the two correlating substantives 

(a lion among men) , 

king’s attendant) , (slain bg 

a serpent), sim. 

87. In consequencd, the three general classes, we have 
set up, — cases, periphrase, c-sdipounds — do but re- 
present one and the same logical category and are 
In practice coordinate. For clearness’ sake however, 
as they cannot be dealt with promiscuously, they re- 
quire to be treated successively. Accordingly chaptt. 
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HI — VI I will contain the syntax of the cases, ehapt 
VIII the periphrastic expression of case-relations; in 
chapt. IX the different kinds of compounds — including 
also dvandva and karmadhtoya , though logically be- 
longing to other categories — will be gone through. 

Genebai. scheme of the cases. 

38* The nominative or first case (CT^FTT sc. fsPT- 

Sirhemc 

of the is expressive of the sentence’s subiect and predi- 
cate, see 1 and 5. Moreover the nominative/ is em- 
ployed to denote the noun taken by itself, apart from 
the sentence, as will be shown hereafter. 

The person addressed is put in the vocative. ). 

I ) Though the vernacular grammarians have a proper term for the vo- 
cative — amantrita P. 2 , 3, 48 — and even, two for the vocp»tiv 0 of the sing 
(the voc. Ring, especially is named sambuddhi^ ibid. 49) it is however not 
considered a distinct eighth case, but an appendix to the nominative. 
PaniNi, after having stated (2., 3 , 46) m i (ri^ (? fcn tTOTT 
3^the first cvise serves only to signify the gender and number of the thing 
designated by the word’s rude form or thus proceeds : JcfsfhR 

(47) (48), that is »it serves also to address, then it bears 
the name of uhumtrita." — By the way I remark, that in translating 
P.’s rule on the proper sphere of the first case, I have dissented from the 
traditional interpretation. According to the commentaries rrfpnTTr means 
»size” or Dtneasure" — such words as ?rTC?F are given for 

examples — and is »th 0 grammatical number” so as to make the 
. whole signify: .»tbe first case denotes the mere meaning of the prd-. 
lipadikoj the mere gender, the mere size (or weight) , the mere number. ” 
See f. ex. the Ka^ijta on our sfitra. That interpretation cannot be right. 
In the first place, in the P^ninoan terminology, it must be observed, 
prathama does not mean the word pnt in the nominative case, but 
oiily the 3nfi\x of, that case, just as doithjd names the suffix of the 
accus. , trdya that of the instruniUntal and so on. Now, to say in ear- 
nest, the pratham^l has the duty of denoting three things apart from the 
pih’port of the prfttipadika, viz. linga or gender, parimfina or measure 
and vacana or number is unacceptable and almdst ridiculous , for the suffix 
of the nominative cannot give us certain knowledge but as to two of 
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Of the six others the general purport ') may be 
sketched thus: 

1. The accusative or second case (TSrfWT) de- 
notes a.) the whither^ b.) the object of transitives, c.) 
an extension in time or space , d.) it is used adverbially. 

2. The instrumental or third case 

them, nl. gender and number; the size or measure of the thing denoted 
by the pratipadika is made as little known by doclmision, as its color 
or its ag<5. Moreover gender and number are grammatical conceptions, 
measure , size , weight geometrical ones. It is lime to discharge Pan ini 
of the absurdity imputed to him by his interpreters, and to show he is 
here aa plain and judicious as that great grammarian is wont to be. 
The commentators werft misled by , which they did accept as ex- 
pressing »the grammatical number”, as, indeed, it very often does. Vet 
here it must be the hhava of oT^in its original meaning the. naminy or 
f/ic heiuy named ^ cp. P.1, 4, *89 loJMH (znd?!, when naminy a 

boundary), 2,1,33 <(= with krtyas, when deno/Zny exag- 
geration), 5,3, 23 etc. Therefore it is nol 61^^ , which hero 

is carrying the meaning of yrammatical nximher , but ^rf^iTTtJT; for this 
word may as well be employed in the narrower sense of » size ; periphery, ” 
as in the larger of »aiiy measure whatever,” and accordingly it is mso 
occasionally a synonym of , (cp. P.5, 2, 41 and the passages adduced 
in the Petrop. Diet. IV, p. 540). For these reasons the sfitra, which 
occupies us, is to be analysed in this way ^ 

• or u i^TJofsrSr, for and are both expressive of 

the grammatical number) rnTt^^^7*Tfir CpnTJTT* 

1) Pan INI has short and well-chosen terms to point out their different 
provinces. The category of the accusative he names karma, that of the 
instrumental kartr » agent” and karana » instrument ,” th&,t of the dative 
sampradana, that of the ablative apddana, that of the locative adhika- 
rana. The duties of the genitive have n^t^found an adequate expression. 

With respect to the nominative it must be observed ^ that Panini’s 
definition (see the preceding ^ note) docs tascribe a larger sphere of em- 
ployment to that case than we do in styling it the case of » the subject 
and predicate.” In this the Indian grammarian is right. Nonhs quoted 
or proffered outside the context of senteuces are always put in the nomi^ 
native. 



may bo called the /wM-cJise , for it signities unth what , hi/ 
what, how. According to the various applications ol 
this fundamental notion, there may be set up divers 
kinds of instrumental. So we have an instrumental of 
accompaniment — the so-called sociative — one of the 
instrument, one of the agent, of the way, the means, 
the manner , the quality , of time , of value, and so on. 

3. The dative or fourth points nut the 

direction of a movement. Mostly it is employed in a 
metaphorical sense. For the rest, its employment ad- 
mits of a division into two kinds: a.) the so-called 
dative of interest, b.) the dative of the purpose, 

4. The, ablative or fifth denotes whence 

there is a shirting, withdrawal, sepaiution, distance, 
consequence and the like, it being applied to variouVs 
categories of thought. 

5. The genitive or sixth upon the whole 

may^ be described as the case, which signifies cohesion. 
It chiefly serves to express relations existing between 
substantives ') and according to the logical varieties of 
these relations we may distinguish between the posses- 
sice genitive, the partitive, the subjective, the objective 
etc. Besides, the sixth case is wanted with some ad- 
jectives (as those of likeness , knowing and the contrary) 
and some verbs (as those of remembering). Sanskrit 
also has three more kinds of genitive, each of them 
displaiying a particular character, nl. 1. the genitive of 

• 

1 ) In thin book the, term substantive has not the limited acceptation it has 
with the etymologist and the lexicographer , but t icliides any noun that syn- 
tactically has the worth of a substantive . as erO’ . when = » truth.” 
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tlte time, after which, 2 the absolute genitive, 3. the ge- 
nitive, which is concurrent with the dative of interest. 

6. The locative or seventh (wft) signifies the 
where and therefore it generally is to be rendered by 
such prepositions as in, at, to, on. As its employ- 
ment is not restricted to real space, but ot course also 
extends to other spheres of thought, there are various 
classes of locatives, for ex. those of time, of circum- 
stance, of motive (the so-called , the abso- 

lute locative. On the other hand the locative is not li- 
mited to the spot , where something is or happens , but 
it also signifies the aim reached. 

Bern. 1. All nouns aro declinable and put in the said cases, 
if wanted. This applies also to such conventional terms and signs , 
as the grammatical roots, affixes, anubandhas, pr&tipadik&s , etc. 

Rem. 2. Indeclinable are I'y the adverbs, 2^y some nominal 
derivations of the verb, namelj the gerunds and the infinitives 
Why they are devoid of declension is quite plain; for they do 
duty of iioun-cases and generally their etymology does agree with 
their employment. 


Chaft. III. Accusative. 

39. I. The accusative expresses whither something is 
moving. Pane. niwr: (he eet out for his homo), Nala 1, 22 
(then they went to the country of yidarbha), M. 
whi- 2, 114 (Knowledge came to the Brahman and said 

tiler. instances adduced the movement is real. 

But in a metaphorical sense the accusative is likewise 

available. R. 2 , 82 , 9 jmrm jtrht twt , Da?. 40 Hfe-vw r 
(by this solicitude I grew sad). 

This obvious construction is not the only one. 
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The aim striven at may also be put in the dative (79), 
the aim i cached is mostly denoted by the locative (134). 
Moreover various periphrase . by means of uFh , WrT- 

?T'TOT*T, etc. are concurrent 

idioms, see chapt. VIII, 

40. From tins ace. of the aim the acc. of the ob- 
ject is not sharply to be severed. On the boundary are 
* * 

standing such turns as HIT (he bends to you , rests 

on you), (he attains knowledge)., 

^ ' r - . 

r^^FTFT (he moves towards the village). 

Verbs Rom. Verbs oi hrUnjimj ^ carnjhiy ^ leading^ conveying maybe 
, construed with two accusatives, one of tlie aim and one of the ob- 

briUfj' ’ 

.,/y .null ject nrrih 'Trrfh (si’s SitWh. Kiviim. on P. t, 4 , 

the ' * 

like. 51 ); — Da^. 83 rert rr^r^t (let me eonduot you to your 

lover), Oak. V grTl'TFTt (having dismissed (^’ak. to 

'•.i o ** 

the home of her husband). 

41. When construed with a passive verb, the accus. of 
of the sometimes remains accusative , as in Latin and 

Greek, sometimes it turns nominative. So it is good 
wbr Sanskrit to say *T^ UIHT , ^'71 UFTT 

KatMs. 25, 210 rnrian of) yif mini tnrr (now I want to go 
to the city of Bonares), Pat. I, 464 rfpih m tn-. (the nmaning will, 
bo understood), op, ibid. 44 tKNU.i=ig l t TT .| mOH) ibid. 102 rjuit ilslrlT 
iPTrsu*. * )• 


1) Vernacular grammar n,iake8 no distinction at all between aim and 
object. Both kinds of accusative share the common appellation karma. 
Yet I greatly dount, whether the acc. of the aim may turn nomin. when 
attending on the passive of all verbs of ‘moving. 1, for my part, am not 
aware of instances of any of them, but for im. The transitive compounds 
(43) of courne are left aside, likewise such verbs, as the vaidik 
when = » to be asked for — 
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§ 41 - 42 . ai 

Item. The acc. of the aim is not changed into the genitive, when 
attending a noun. It is said (the transporter of a 

horse to Srughna) , with the acc. of the aim and the gen. of the 
object. Cp. Pat. I, p. 336. 

li. The aco. of the object. — Upon the whole, the 
same category of verbs are transitive in Sanskrit as are 
elsewhere. Yet, some cases of discrepancy and some 
idiomatic turns proper to Sanskrit are to be noticed: 
1. Verbs of speaking may admit of the accus. of the per- 
son addressed , cp. 46 ; 2. Many a Sanskrit intransitive , 
whose English equivalent is likewise intr., may occa- 
sionally admit of an object put in the accus.; then 
the translation will generally differ. Of the kind aro: 

1. frirw weop, tr. to weep for; 

2. " to laugh, » to laugh at; 

3*. ” to rejoice, » to rejoice at; 

4. srt^fir > » to be ^orry , » to pity ; 

5. anfit to rain , » to rain upon ; 

6. nwjfh '> to fight, » to fight; 

7. to think, » to think of; to reflect; 

8. Verbs of ramhliny^ erring y like ^r, ? 5 r?j;^aro trans. when ~ 
^'to walk over, to go through”, note also such turns as ijnnt trrerf^ 
(ho is a hunting) , (ho lives by begging). — 9 

o^ul its compounds, may be construed with the acc. of him to 
whom respect is shown, A complete list of such verbs is difficult to 
give. Most of them aro to be known by the dictionary. 

Rem. 1. As a rule, the said accusativeb are not obligatory. So 
the verbs of speaking admit also of a dat, or Jocat. or — 
and arQ oftenor construed with dat, or gen.; — it is 

said as well or ^ etc.) as 51 ^, 

and so on, 

Rem. 2. Note also the turn VT5Tl?r (this falls to my share) 
and the trans. constniotion of (^T^iThr^ etc.), 

see f. inst. Kumftras. 1, 25; 3, 63; Ragh. 3, 22; 4, 11, 
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Rem. 3. n^riTt (to play) with the ace. of the wager is anP *^3 
idiom of the br^hma^a. 

43. Intransitive verbs may become transitive , when being 
*reb. compounded with some preposition ’j ; 

bcco- N 

tranfcl TMs 

then chiefly applies to verbs, compounded with 


com- r- 

poun- 3^" ^FT, but also to others Examples: (to 

Aeil. 3 

transgress); ^rPisiH srymH cp. P. 1, 4, 46; ^sqaRnrirr (to 

pity); ?n;T5rf7T (to partake of-, to enjoy); (to lire by-), 

(to dwell near-) ; grf?TiTrf^ (to appear to-) ; apd 

(to rest on , to grasp), (to inhabit), jFmrfn (to 

neglect), ar?p 7 ^f?f (to go to meet) etc. 

Rem, This influence of the preposition is even seen in the 
acc. attending on some compound adjectives, as ?r,T 5 r?T? :?'*T> 3 sr (Nala 
2, 27 w^dri; , R. 2, 50, 1 

44. Instances of the so-called etymological or co- 

nate^M- accusativc are not wanting Dag. 133 ir^. 

CUM- etrowfT^, R. 2, 54, 37 TftrTT: mr ^ siuffW (y- a. wo have passed the 
night), ibid. 58, 21 afe mrlj (behave yourself pro- 

perly with respect to your mothers) , Mhbh. 1 , 102 , 3 uhji: jRjjfr; 
^^ElTa (^ et oi T U Ti <iai r di '^ < T- --An example of its passive construction 
is this : R. 2, 58, 20 c^ f warAricOT ^ ^Tuan^- 

Rem. 1. Some of these etymological accusatives touch upon 
the sphere of the adverb and the gerund in "frih Sometimes it 
is rather difficult in what category to class them. Of the kind 

' are Oh. Op. 3, 15, 2 rr Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 ijsjmpWT- 

p!l^(he killed [him] as one kills a beast), P. 3, 4, 43^ c ieiT ^ sr^> sim. 

Rem. 2. The krts in are only available when etymol. accus. 
The K6(ik& gives these examples : Qu. art' anfpismff: Answ. gsrF arrfp- 
so nftmlhnn; etc. 

46. Some verbs admit of a double construction, which 


i)Fat.i,i».‘i(i7iga>»TaiT aft a di q f rfrr; aawa it uai^. 
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verte is the counterpart of the well-known Latin idiom miinm 
adou- mihi donat ~ munere me dohat. Compare for inst. 

S' - Mtbh. (ed. Calc. 3, 17242) Yijn. 2, 114 ^ 

«% l&«ar?P%nifT: gtnrrml: srr wm u - j (a father 

(Dharma bestows riches on both may either bequeath his sons 

good and wicked). as he likes best , or ho should 

bestow the best lot upon the 
eldest). 

— • R. (Gorr.) 5, 11, 11 M. 8, 270 crrgr 

(they utter out be- (a not-dvija, 

gulling talk). wlien hurting a dvija with 

gq. — gnjfTOJT (he robs the mo- harsh words). 

ney). c^qfH (he robs the owner). 

Both constructions are used side by side in this mantra of 
P&raskara (Grhy, 2, 2, 7) m m 

Rom. The verb uiT seems to offer some irregularity of construc- 
tion, but in fact it is not this verb, which is dealt with in a 
strange way, but it is the common translation of it, which con- 
ceals its proper meaning. One is wont to translate it y»to sacri- 
fice,” but its real purport must have been some of n worship- 
ping, honouring, feeding” or the like. Accordingly the offering 
is put in the instrumental, the divinity fed or worshipped in 
the accusative. One needs must say ^jf^T^orP?nTFi% roi>q (j£gv<; 
u^6(jL€^ct &viia<rt, The real equivalent of our )> sacrificing” is 
^ ~ &veiv] ber<3 the divinity is a dative, and the object is citJor 
th^ firo or whoresoever the offering is poUred into , or the of- 
fering itself; therefore ^ sT^fftr or mrTT — 

Moreover the etymol, accus, is of course also available as well with 
UW as with j; it may be said Jfrfrr. But the 

instrura. of the offering wdth ^ is vaidik according to P. 2, 3, 3 
(see Pat. on that sAtra, I,p. 444). 

46. Now, some verbs have the. faculty of admitting two 
objtt' objects at the S9,me time. 

It is said as well OTit orfSr (he tells a story) as rsrr arf^ (he speaks 
to you); as well mk OTITt (he vanquishes tiio enemy) at ^Tstf TUTH (ho 
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conquers a kingdom); as well (h© teaches his pupil) as 

-j tjrf/pji Tf rf T (he teaches the law). By combining both constructions 
we obtain 1. nrsiT srw Fornr; 2. srj pin arrin; 3. fgntn wn^sirfer 

This double object may attend a.) verbs of sjiea- 
kimj, as etc., asking, as 31^, PT^ 

mm, >7^^ and sim., teaching, especially ug. 
IHTFFrT and , b.) some others , especially 

(to win) , [to milk) , <^UiMlr{ [to punish , to 

ine). See P. 1,4,51 with the commentaries. 

Examples: speaking; Nala 1,20 Hfn 'S.Hrj'rfiil arn strRrqT^ ^ 
np, li. 2, 52, 31 ssrrfnfr nrmcnrnr; — asking, begging: Ch. 
Up. 5, 3, 5 in pnonj(: immcnwiH (that fellow of a rajanya 
asked me five questions), M. 8, 87 rnnu l c^ iT ^ > Kathfts, 1, 

31 n oT^ rTTipirgrT (he requested a boon of mo), Mhbh. 1,56, 24 
^trf ptn ITT5I n reTt pnrsrmTRJTPU 89^*1 of yoa, my 

king, nor silver, nor cows); _ teaching R. 2, 39, 2? 
nHTtjTnf n^gjirfer rrw (I will So all that, Which Mylady enjoins 
me to do) ; — fir : Mhbh. 3, 59, 5 jrmyi-uIrtMAHeJ fwciT pin — 

|;n: Kumdr. 1, 2 iTTiotPFi pn rf n JTpnnhn — 

kod from the earth resplendent gems and herbs of groat medi- 
cinal power) ; — pirn : M. 9. 234 rn-n ^g prinn (ho should punish 
them with a fine of a thousand pa^a). 

Rem. Indian grammar adds to them some others , instances of 
which construed with a double object are scarcely met with in 
literature, if at all. Of the kind are i% (to gather), pi (to check), 
v^io rob) , irn (to churn) , thus exemplified : e^irfUdfa-tirri n i ryt t Pl i 
Tirn cTpiiF s astn I gyr wjlTtfv etc. ’). 

47 . Yet , with none of tbe said verbs tbe double accusative 
is of necessity. Other constructions are quite as usual, 
sometimes even preferable, especially in simple prose. 


1) Here also vernacular grammarians put the two accus., depending 
oil such verbs, as STff, see 40 R 
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The verbs of (iskiny are often construod with the ablaL or (/enif, 
of the person addressed* Those of U'dchiJtff admit of acc. of the 
person -|- loc, of the thing taught (Priy. p. 11 r j » « . . 

viifri 9 Mfriyifri and other verbs of enjoinini/ are con- 
strued with acc. of the onjoinment -j- dat. (or its substitutes) of 
the person. Those of speaking are often construed with the dative 
of the person addressed, or the genitive, or criTt. 

NB. Some verbs as ^PPTPT ito make 


known) , ^TT^ITTfr (to enjoin) never comply with the 
double object. 

48 . In the passive construction the person asked, addres- 

sed, defeated etc. turns nomin alive , the thing asked 
for, spoken etc. remains accusal tvc. Theroforo, thoujyh it 
may be said separately -y-air as well as ymr -rruu , (t?T as 

well as ti?rr: gsrr:, wlien combined, wo f'ot the types i 

im: 3^ Examples : Pane. 29 jiTPTrTr U-TT rguTT-rficr- 

(v. a. [*bave asked my master to "rant yon his protection), 

Kath^s. 27 , 142 ;irTtTi.T n T f%/ i : (Biiiia has prayed 

Qiva for a foe, fit to fight with); — K. 2, 97, 15 tj ft Pnft 
cirsTT irpit urfirr ; — Dae. 80 im ran^nuT 'iiTTrus^j^TirtT finr- 
{[00*7; — 8 , 36 ^ 7 ^ Ff (but when 

bearing false witness , he must be punished with a fine of one 
eighth of his goods). 

•This passive construction is often avoided ■) by em- 
ploying one of the concurrent idioms, taught in 47. 
Therefore yafifiir ?nt triu or Ui*T*T, UO T WKTg f W . or Fcl?ri-35T<ilTrT, otc. 

49. Accusative with causative verbs. — If the primitivt; 


1) With some verbs it is, if at all. but rarely met w’th. Upon the 
the whole, the construction with a double object appears to be the rem- 
nant of an old vegetation, which has almost passed away to be suc- 
ceeded by new stalks. and young stems. We may see the same process 
at work in Latin, Greek and the teutonic languiiges. In all of them 
the idiom of the double object loses territory time going. 
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Double be an intransitive verb, its causative is construed with 
with the accusative of its (the primitive’s) subject. Prim. Jn'n 

Cans. I 5TPT31H. The same ap- 

plies to verbs of going', then we will have occasionally 
two accusatives, one of the aim and the other, point- 
ing out the primitive’s subject. Prim, ^-(16 

3^31^ Caus. 

But if the primitive be a transilivc, there is diver- 
sity of idiom. Often the primitive’s subject is>in the 
same manner put in the accusative, when con- 
strued with the causative, but often also in the in- 
strumental. In the former case we have of course 
two accusatives , as KathAs. 9, 10 ^ pruf 

(the best of ascetics made the queen eat a consecrated porridge), 
wherewith cp. this instance of the instrumental: Mhbh. 2, 1, Trr 'j p n r fq 
rcrar (I shall not bo able to got anything done by you). 
The difference of both constructions is determined by 
the diverse nature of the notions, carried by them. If 
one wants to say he causes me to do something, it 
is by his impulse I act , there is room for the type RT 

, but if it be meant he gets something dope 

by me, I am only the agent or instrument through which he 

_____ 

acts , the instrumental is on its place mrr^r^rf^IrT m. 
Examples: a.) of two accusatives; Madr. I, p. 43 gfr 
q^raT iA T T w T^nT nrrprl^ qc]^: (do not the vices of 
Candrag. still remind the people of the former kings P), Da^. 144 
mn JTT (my parents allowed me to 

wed that girl), Mhbh. 1, 75, 28 ^ ^ HViJ'nTrl^ (1^® made the hoiy 

men pay taxes), R. 2, 55, 17 pr r -ttf l TWM ordered her to 
embark), ibid, 2, 94, 2 ^ ; g v T7 f?ifS i ^ Wife ? 215 
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ftm qr ?srarfl^ — So always for this verb 

at the same time formally is a causative and as to its moaning 
(to teach) it belongs to the category, mentioned in 4-6. 

b.) of the instrumental of the primitive’s subject: Da^. 170 qr 
psrr (she obtained an order of 

the king who was unaware [of what had happened before] to put 
to death this honest man)-, Mudr. I, p. 37 ^»5rf5forT (after 

having got written the letter by ^!akataddsa) ; Pane. 51 twu > - |7 hto, 
Cartwright let him bring homo by friends), Ku- 
m&ras. 6, 52 ^ (ho [Ilimavan] suffered his zenana 

to be <mtered by them, that is oho opened his zenana to them”), 
M. 8, 371 frt floriu: ^5^5T$TT (her the king should order to be 
devoured by dogs) *). 

60* In the passive construction these two types are likewise 
possible: 1, lAe primitive's sabject turns nominative, the 
primitive^ object remains accusative , as Mudr, V, p. 172 q rf ^u T lqr TT 
5Rr*TUrpiT » the active form of which would be 

=mrpit nr f^ ' s f rfMHoi r ^^ y ’2. the primitive's subject is instrumental , 
hut the primitive's object turns nominative , as Mudr. I, p. 22 


i) i^anini gives a different rale about the construction of the causa- 
tives. In his sdtra 1 , 4 , 52 he teaches that the primitive's subject is the 
karma of the causatives of a.) all intransitives , b.) the verbs oiyoiny {movhirt ) , 
c.) those of perceiviny and knowing (^fe), d.) those of feeding^ e.) those 
of uttering voice ^ and the following rule declares » optionally also with 
and [and their compounds, see Pat I, p. 109, 1. lOJ. 

With the other causatives, therefore, the primitive’s subject is not 
considered an object (karma), accordingly not put in the accus., but in 
the instrumental, according to P. 1, 4, 55 compared with 2, 3, 18. 
Now, to these rules pf P&uini, which do not take account of the in- 
ternal difference existing by necessity between the two conceptions, 
but simply set up some outer marks, 1 have •substituted the description 
expounded in the context. Mr, Aitanporak Borooait. has preceded mo in 
this way. Moreover I have tested Pftnim’s rule in numerous instances, 
but found it deficient now and then even when paying duo respect to 
the modifications made in it by the different vdrttikas on our siitras 
^1, 4, 52 sq.), whereas ihe same enquiry confirmed the 'jxactnesa of the 
ruler as it has been laid down in the context. 
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fOTSPimT tr ei^| : active ( £nnft;<ra r mffT- 

Ho l MMfaA q dPhb l l^j; ' has killed the unhappy Parv. by means 
of a vishakanyd). The latter type appears to be rare'), 
the former is the general one and is applied even in 
such cases, as would not admit of two accusatives in 
the active fonn. 

Examples of type 1. — Mudr. VII, p. 222 

Kull. on M. 8, 287 Uorin rtu^ (he 

must be caused to pay as much as has been expended), Da^. 164 
<>?> t r<ro R (Ko^adAsa made me enjoy 

a bath, food etc,), Hitop. 96 [sc. gtSR] ^ nWu; ITOTW 

(then he [the hare] commanded the chief elephant to make his pro. 
stration), B, 2, 62, 1 5 rri&fT: trp oTT^q. 

Example of typo 2. Mftlav. I, p. 15 qUT 

(v. a. His Majesty, indeed, has it in his own power to 
make me release Mftdhayasena)* 

When haying got a more or less figuratiye seuse, the oausatiyoiy 
may change their construction, Sp with (to show) and 
(to tell) the person who is caused to see and to hoar is sometimes 
put in the acc. as attending on a causatiye, but it is more oom« 
mon to use the gen. or dat., because they in fact range with the 
verbs of showing and telling. So and its compounds are 

never construed with the acc. of the person to whom something is 
made known, 

52. The accusative of the object is not restricted to the 
finite verbs , but affects also some active verbal forms , 
pend- which are grammatically classed among the nouns. In the 
'“I first place all participles , gerunds and infinitives with ac- 
nouns signification must have their object put in the accusa- 

1 ) Apart from the two examples adduced in , the context I do not 
remember having met with any. In both of them the object and the 
agent are persons. 
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tive. Hitherto there is no difference between the syntax of 
Sanskrit and )f its sister-languages. But the accusative is 
also wanted with some classes of verbal nouns, com- 
monly not reckoned among the participles etc., ')nl. P.2.3, 

59 »q. 

a.) with those in "S , made of desiderative verbs: this 
class of adjectives has indeed almost the nature of par- 
ticiples, b.) with some in 3^ of kindred signification, 

c) with those in when having the worth of a partic. of the 

future, d,) with some krts in e.) with the krt^ in 

when bal’ytonn. 

Examples: a.) M. 1, 8 ar?TT; (wishing to create the 

manifold creatures), Mhbh. 1, 167, 48 vfbrully?;{T ^':t 7TT Frrig: er&UT- 
— ft*) Da^. 25 rrrt umirm i f ^ (as I could not bear 
the harshness of their words); — c,) Ka^. on P. 2 , 3, 70 ^ 7 ^ 

snrFr (bo goes to make a mat) 3); e.) see 52. 

Reni. 1. Those in 3 ^ are also mentioned by Pai^iini as agreeing 
with acc., but this construction h^s antiquated. Instances of it are 
met with in the archaic dialect, Taitt. S, 6, 1, 6 , 6 gnjsFnr ^ ftpPTT 
u ^5 Ch. Up, 5,2,2 rj cTTFri UciFt (surely, he 

obtains a dress). 

Rem. 2. Noie also the acc. with the adj, ^ (worth, deserving). 

As far as I know, this idiom is rostrieted to the epics. Mhbh. 1, 

63 , 4 jmm rnim (this king is by his penance worth of 


1) See StECKK, de geuetivi in lingua sanscrita imprimis vedica usu, 

p. I7aqq. ^ 

2) Kspecially, if a debt be the object , P.2,3,70. Ki\ 9 . ^ JTPn. 

3) Fixamples in liter.ituro are scarce. NViutney (Gran.niir § 271 r.) quotes 

Mhbh. 3,73,25 but the example is donbtral, for the whole 

sfentence runs thus: mrmJ sfm where it is also posmble 

> r 

to accept the acc. as the aim ot the vi rb HTTP7:. — R. •i.lO.U) r^inTT- 
i I would aiVord an in.‘<tance of 715^5 , con- 

strued with the accusative, if it were not probably a bad reading; 

is to be changed in twt 
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India’s rank), R. 1 , 53, 12 nr qrn^nWT^{8ko is not worth 

being given up by me) *). 

Rem, 3. In the ancient dialect of the vaidik mantras many more 
kinds of verbal nouns may agree with acc. So for inst. Rgv. 6, 23, 4 
qft; ^ Mhbh. 1 , 113, 21 we have even an acc, de- 
pending on a nomen actionis rrfif (by his desire to conquer 

the earth) likewise ibid. 1, 167, 3 

(by his wish to retaliate Dro^a). 

53. The acc. with the barytona in though not rare in the earlier 
period, seems to protract but an artificial life in classic Sanskrit, 
as it is mot with only in refined style and even there sidei by side 
with the genitive^). Da^. 199 it is said of a good king, that he 
was ^tuTorfirrrr ^yTTnvTTcrfzmr (ho- 

nouring the wise, making his attendants mighty, raising his kinsmen, 
lowering his foes); comp. Pane. Ill, 71 UsTTi (a king, 

who rules his subjects). --On the other hand, the examples given 
by on P. 3, 2, 135 prove that at the time, they were ap- 
plied at first, the construction with tlie acc. was obvious and na- 
tural. So yrrftriT^r: iTorPfT oTUTj^TW (the Qr&vishth&yanas 

have the custom to shave the hair of the young-married woman-) 

Cp. Apast. 1, 3, 15. 

64. in. The accusative of space or time serves to de- p-2, 
^paefuote a continuity of either; it expresses therefore 
time. s^pace is occupied or dminp what time the action is 

1) In the classical language complies with genitive. So Priyad. 

39 (let her sit down , she is worth half of my seat). 

Likewise 

2) PflnijJi explicitly states (P. 3,2, 134 sq.), that the barytona in ®rj 
are restricted to the denoting of lasting and inherent qualities. But he 
nowhere affirms that the \>xjtona are not to be employed in that sense. 
Indeed , a geditive ' with nouns in* ^ , eren when expressing lasting qua- 
lities, is very common in c'lassic Sanskrit. In the same passage Da 9 w 
199, the example in the context has been borrowed from , we read 

and TO; tniifTT '6n«i5r- 

UTOT- Comp, the list of epithets in KM. I , p. 2 aiaf *r^tWnn«I^ etc. 
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going on. Compare the (m. spatii and lemporis in Latin , 
Greek, German etc. 

Examples; a.) space S. 2, 91, 29 sht^ miTVTft: 

(for the soil became flat over an extent of flve yojana’s in 
every direction), Mhbh. 1, 153, 40 rf. . • 

(ho seized him and dragged him along over a space of eight 
bow-lengths). 

Rem. When naming the dimensions of a thing, one docs not 
uso this accus., but avails one’s self of bahuvrthi-compounds. 

h.) time Pane. 165 (ff iT dlvH (for so many days 

it was jours). Da?. 96 ii^t: s nfidfa FiT ww ^ (gentle sirs, please, 

wait a moment). 

Rem. 1. Row and then the acc. of time denotes the time at 
which. R. 2, 69, 1 umsr ft uOuiPa ^IT rTT I irpRlfu (TT 

irfif •JUirfnu'! , Dag. 153 df sftr fee'; rr r ~ ^;a ?onT|- 

mFriita-irf^ M i tnnaj Ufunwlfj. Cp. 

lit. Br. 1, 22,' 12; Mhbh. 1, 63, 40;Tbid. 1, 121, 34; Apast. 1, 5, 12. 

Rem. 2. Sometiipes is nut behind the acc., when deno- 
ting the time, during which. Hitop. p. 61 mr n r a-jT rfr ar T 

{ T F i oOq (I am bound to perform during a month a vow for Durgd). 

Rem. 3. The acc. of time remains unchanged in the passive; 
see Dag. 96 quoted above. But occasionally it is dealt with, as 
if it were the object. R. 2 , 8$ , 2 nw » T g r rn-i ! si^ srfurTT vnrt 
(= here the noble hero has passed the night on the naked earth) 
instead of jfftrlJT '). 

IV. As a rule, the accusative neuter of any 
adjective noun maydodutyforan adverb, 

(he goes swiftly) , HWrT (he speaks gently) , 

1) Comp, such Latin expressions, as Caes. B. G. 5,39, 4 aeyre is dies 
sustentaiur, and the interesting discussion on the matter Pat. I, p. 445 sq. 
From Piitanjali’s words it is sufficiently plain , that to say rTRT: i 

5^; is as good as «rr^i SiTOT From another pas- 

sage of the same book^(I,p. 338, y3,rtt. 9) it results, that some made 
the kalakarma-verba range with the akarmaka or intransitives. 
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(he amuses himseli secretly), 

(he entertains respectfully). 

The acc. of the subst. ;tiit (name) is used as a particle = marnely,” 
sometimes also it answers to Greek Svofta »of name.” Nala 1 , 1 
Relit RUT- 

A great number of prepositions and the like agree 
also with the accusative , see chapter IX. Of the inteijec- 
tions, % is often attended by accusative. 

Chapter IV. Instrumental. 

57. The third case has been styled instrumental after 
its most usual employment of expressing the instrument 
or means or agent [P- 2, 3, 18 cp. i, 4, 42]. Yet its start- 
ing-point is rather the conception of accbtnpaniment , 
and it is for this reason some claim for it the name 
of sociative. ') Nor can there be any doubt, the suf- 
fixes, by which the third case is made, viz. ^/«‘and d, 
convey tne meaning of accompaniment, simultaneous- 
ness and nearness 

58. I. Sociative. — The instrumental is the equivalent 

mental, of OUT mi A = together with , accompamed by. In this manner tbja 

socis- *' ‘F'T t TT o P H ntpTOp[. 

1 (deer seek after the comradeship with 

deov, 80 kine with kino and horse with horse, the fool with the 
fool and the wise with the wise). 

«.)witii Upon the whole iiowever, the instrumental, when 

prejm- *■ ^ 

aitiom. sociative, is accompanied by some word expressive of 


1) This tenet has been laid down by B. DsLtHiiCK in his pathma.riog 
treatise Ahlativ, Localis, Instrumenlalu , 1867. 
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the notion of. heiny toyethm' viz. 1’ the adverbs 

r ’ 

which may then be considered 

prepositions, as 2“ such participles as 

fri^FT, FIFT, and the like, as ??• 

?fl?raTH%T! or compounded ^ftrTTHT^^*. Or the notion 
of the sociative is expressed by a compound, the for- 
mer part of which is (or as^FT! ^FTtrT!. Occa- 


sionally the gerund (having taken) is also ased 

in the meaning of wit/i. 

The prepositional adverbs etc. are likewise added 
to the instrumental for the sake of denoting relations 
between different parties as fo converse wii/i, to meddle 

mdh, to Hyht vnth, to contend with, sirn. 

Examples: a.) etc. expressive 


1. of Goncomitancy. Mrcch. X, p.372 ^ d i H>rTM>F3 r 

(are C&rudatta and yaBantasenfi still alive?) , Mhbli. 1, 113, 20 rj 
rTUTit aiwpsFmf unmFTT ^ Pane. 127 

^ urwoi glwHi:, Kath&s. 4 , 136 .^ftnsr urajj- 


asrair; 

2. of mutual relations. Pane. 78 ft nfftm; ibid. 257 

g i F^F T FTf rjol (v. a. how are you his friend?), ibid. 281 fn^nr 
(disagreement ' with a friend) , Kath48. 47 , 88 rr ^ 
FTET (he fought with him), Pane. V, 66 f vyfif^Tf^ - 

I FT *iF5f q(ri*Ji-i !hurfniw Note the phrase <!VTFnj^ 

(Pane. 137, 13; 178, 1 ) and the typo, represented Pane. 43 ftt 
FF njmr sttst (after having fastened her to the pile with 

a' strong fetter) 

i.) FT%T and the like: Kathas. *13, 110 
rTTrl miTT (he fled from this spot to his nome with his attendance), 
R. 2,52,91 Slt4 prays 0^173 mar g’ jrnrr: [that is; 

■>.5 -O 

U'ith bis brother and me] ^IVTt 



Rem. An elegant paraphrase of the sociativo is occasionally 
used as the latter part of a bahuvrthi. So in the verse quoted Pat. I, p, 
426 »alone but for his good sword, he 

wont after the P&ijdava Dag. 159 ^ 

(you Stand aside as if longing for some you love, 
alone with your lute), Pane. 159 rTwHIrfluT. 

5®» Yet the sole instrumental will not rarely suffice. In 
Vt the old vedic dialect, the brSihmaDas included, it is 
very common , denoting as well concomitancy as mutu- 
ality of relations. But in classic Sanskrit it is restricted 
to the language of poetry and poetical prose and to 
some typical expressions. 

Examples: a.) from the archaic dialect. Rgv. 1 ,1,5 ^;^T- 

(may the god come with the gods), ibid. 8, 85, 7 
h — Ait. Br. 1, 6, 3 uwr (ho enjoys food 

with his family), Ch. Up. 5, 10, 9 (conversing with them). 

6.) from classic poetry, etc.: 1, concomitancy R. 2, 27, 15 rejUT 
(I shall go to the forest with thoe), ibid. 2, 68, 2 

^ ijjnr mfn — 2. mutuality of rela. 

tions Dag, 175 rrurft STfsr^ (he took a great aver- 
sion to his young wife), ibid. 91 rPTT (with 

this courtesan I made a bargain), R. 3, 18, 19 JETTftir 

^ 5OTT: (Laxmana, one should make no joke at all 
with cruel and vile people). Pane. V, 62 rr (a wise 

man does not keep counsel with women). It is often said 
without etc. 

Rem. 1. Note the turn, instances of which are afforded by 

Mudr, III, p, 116 Tm (I have left them 

nothing but life) and Prabodh. V, p. 103’?gi%pr^ t? l o r ^ 
irfsrsufH (in short he will part with his body). 

Rem. 2o Note gfr^ (quarrql) with the sole instrum. Pane. V, 74 
^jror^ T U lt (the^ cooks’ quarrel with the ram), 

60 . Compound nouns or verbs, whose former part is 
H or 2^y many words expressive of the notions of 
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uniting y combining, mingling are often construed with the 
sole instrumental, even in prose. This construction is 
the regular one with and its derivates. 

Examples : a.) compounds , commencing by % etc. Da?. 79 
iTOufu, Hitop. p. 16 3 ^ yr a ' dM (there'' is 

not in this world a man more happy, than ho, who has a friend 
to converse with), IV, vs. 12 gf ^dr?! dd Ur f^dKi (a jas- 
mine, clinging to a mango-tree). Mrcch. I, p. 34 ^ 

k) other verba of uniting, mingling, combining, — M. 1, 26 
qm:, Pane. 274 T^mr (mixed 
with his kinsmen), Q4k. I, vs. 30 onW rr (she does 

not join her voice to mine). 

Horn, 1. JIsPjIh is often == Lat. afficen alqum alqiia re. So Mhbh. 

.1 (Paushyap.) (it was not his intention to 

harass his pupils), cp. R. 2, 75, 57. Many times it is == 4o bestow 
something upon somebody”, f. i. Pane, 3 ^ umfn f vu rf q 

(1 will bestow a hundred of grants upon you). 

Rom. 2. P. 2,3,»22 mcntionsi the verb rrUTy complying with 
acc. or instrum. , but instances of that idiom aeom to be wanting 
in literature; Patanjali gives the example fqri 7 or {rrirT 
but it is not plain what is here the moaning of — A similar 
instrum, depending on a compound verb, comracncing by is 
taught by Pan, 1, 3, 55 and his commentators, see Pat. I, p. 284. 
According to them it is said i »ho makes 

iprcsonts to a servant-maid, to a female of low-casto, etc.” the instr. 

61, being used only in the case of illicit intercourse. 

st?um instrumental attends on the adjectives of equalilg ^ v. 2^ 

nitivt klentitg and the like, as fvr, emg, ‘ 

with 

adjj. otrT?^. Here however the genitive is a conciurent 
WM, construction , just as in Latin. It i.s said promiscuously 

or mj nn: 

Examples: R. 2, 118, 35 gq: (equal to Indra), Hit. I, 22 
tRlfu; gURT; (Hko beasts), Hit. p. 118 qqTT g^;^ sfrdi'g virrt g JTfSr- 
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arf?r , Malav. I, p. 21?rar n ^ (he is not even equal to the 

dust of my feet); Pat. I, p. 327 yir ? cj r > *Tprf^ (he has become 

their equal). — If » to compare with” is to be expressed by some 
metaphor, the instrumental will often be of use, so for ex., when it 
is denoted by the image of putting on a balance, cp. Kurairas. 
6, 34. — Compare also such expressions as Dag. 130 

(and I having the same business as these friends of 

mine here). 

of a genitive: Mhbh. 1 , 139 , 16 w cTT^r nrf^ 

K. 2, 23, o ;Er*n ([his] shone like 

the face of an angry, lion). 

Q2 As the instrumental is the exponent of the notion 
instru- of accompaniment and simullaneousness y so it is also avai- 

meotal 

with lable with words expressive of the very contrary , namely 

words . , , . 

af sc/M- separa/ion and disjunetton. In the same way as it is said 

ration. 

„with you,” one is allowed 

to say cTTT JT^rT! , NMfhl ^without you.” ') 
The proper case for expressing separation , the ablative 
is however also available. In some phrases the instru- 
mental is more frequently employed, in other again 
the ablative. The instrum, prevails with and most 
of the compounds , beginning with , also with 

and but the ablative with such as 

Examples: Pane. 84 imfiw >>0^ deprived of life), 

1) Delhi'. 1.1. D, 71 »Der begritt trennumj ist fwar logisch der gegen- 
satz von zusammensein , liegt ihm aber desahalb paychologiach sehr nahe.’' 
Or, to speak more exactly*, it is not the conception of separation, that 
is expressed or signified by the instrumental, but the notion of mutu* 
uliUj underlying both union <and separation, finds in it its adequate ex- 
pression, We have herd therefore the same kind of instrum., which is 
spoken of in 69, b 2. Accordingly words of i^eparatiou may also be con- 
strued with ^ etc. Pane. 57 mum SWhfft irf&tarfH. Compare 
English to part frith. 
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Daf, 172 ^ (she peeled the grains of rice of 

their husks, so [cleverly] as to keep them entire), Kathds. 15, 82 
M t Hl< ; o!ri ' fnit foq^armJT^ (R> forbore the grief caused by his 

separation from Stta) , R. 2, 96, 27 !Tg;rTT q f ]~ ^ gr f rt (let 

the earth be freed from a great stain).!) 

Rem. The adjectives fa^br, fa^ sim. often are =: 

without.” 

63. II- By extending the notions of concomitanay , ac- 
menw companiment , simultaneousness from space and time 
how- logical categories , we may understand 

0U9C. ]|ow large a spliere of employment the third case occu- 
pies in Sanskrit syntax. Generally spoken, it is always 
used, when it is wanted to express the circumstances, 
instruments , means , ways , properties accompanying 
the action and qualifying it. In other terms , the instru- 
mental has the duty of telling the /low of the action 
or state , expressed the v erb or verbal noun , it de- 
pends on. 

For clearness’ sake the most striking types of this 
instrumental will be severally enumerated: l*y and 2b 
it is expressive of the instrument (karana) and the 
agent (kartr). These two kinds of insuumental are 
•practically the most important, for they are the most 
wanted for. Examples of the former ppranF (ho cuts with 

a knife), n ^(?f (he goes on foot); of the latter qjfx ?lr®rW 

(it is done by me) (57) 


1) M. 2 , 79 affords an instance of instrura. ami abl depending on 
the same verb. The latter l^alf-^loka rnns thus qf r i'ra. Tu t m w r -fr^d ’l'- 
f^f^r^xOrT (after a month ho is released even from a great sin like wise as^ a 
snake from its skin). Here abl. and tbe instr. roFTT are coordinate. 
Compare the like coincidence of abL and imtr. cama*‘. 



Thirdly y the instrum, denotes accompanying eircumstancea 
and qualitiea, like Latin abl. modi and qualitatis. M.4, 3 

(he must make money, but without 
giving toil to his body), Pane. 129 gTf.Tg » mRroUr< 

^);]^(Ping. exercised his royalty with Dam. as his minister). 

Fourthly y it declares the test, to measure by; 

if n m l u (yow ■will know it by its fruit). 

Fifthly y it expresses the price or value, something 
is rated at , bought, sold , hired for , the thing , some other 
is taken for in exchange, sim. Pane. 158 ^{Rhnrnn: 

(a book sold for a hundred rupees). 

Sixthly y it denotes the wsty , by which one goes ; (?&k. 

Ill sjqirT siMMl^UoTiKaf UrTT (the tender girl has passed 

a little before along this row of young trees). 

Seventhly y the instrumental denotes the <;ause, motive 
or reason , by which something is done or happens to be ; 

mtdvr: (prosperous by wealth), nW'. (fame by learning), 

i T ^ l f rar nrf l'Si^ (that person has arrived by my order), gWr 
(v. a. a present). 

64. It should be kept in mind, however, that these and 
similar distinctions are but made for argument’s sake 
r^to answer to sharply separated real divisions. 

Properly speaking , there is but one instrumental in all of 
them , just as in English it is the same word with, which 
is used in phrases as distant from one another as / yo 
with you , I cut with a Imife , he mth hia black hat , he is 
content with me. For this reason on the one hand no- 
thing impedes increasing the number of divisions and 
subdivisions according- to the manifold logical variety 
of its employment, but on the other hand no system 
of division will exhaust it, and ihore than once we 
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may be at a loss, under which head to enregister a given 
instrumental. 

Bern. The being implied of so various logical con- 
ceptions by an implement for expression as small, as 
a case-ending is, has by the time become inconvenient. 
Instead of the simple instrumental, therefore, a more 
explicit mode of expression , signifying more precisely 
which kind of logical relation is meant in every instance , 
is often made use of, namely the periphrase by such 
words as ^TJTtJT, W, etc. 

Its relative frequency is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of modem, compared to ancient, Sanskrit. 


65 . 

Fuller 

account 

of 

them. 


Some fuller account on the different kiinls of instrumental will 
be given now* 

1. instrumeift or karana. — Examples: P..t. I, p. 119 oTT 


OT yq (a piece of wood, tied with a rope or with iroft), Mrcch. 
I (p. 54) mdfT^ (cover him with this cloth), Pane. 


148 gurr fTri^Pr, Mhbh. 1, 144, 18 

(he started on a chariot, drawn by asses), ibid. 1, 120, 19 uihg 
^orrqfqiTlH J'Ttt i rmorrT 

(by sacrifices he propitiates the gods, by study and penance the 
Hjunis, by [procreating] sons and [porfortuing] the funeral rites 
the fathers, by [practising] mildness he propitiates mon). 

Persons, when being instruments, are likewise put in the third 
case; consequently the Sanskrit instrumental of a person answers as 
well to Lat. per as to Lat. a. Prabodh. VI, p, 132 irTT =g’ 
compertum est a me per speculatorera. 

66 * 2. agent or kartr, — In this meanmg the instrumental attends 

a.) on passive verbs, to denote the subject of the action, as has 
been pointed out 6} — verbal nouns , as Malav. I, p. 28 
n^trr > |v r ;^ PT^ (forbearing the blame of others), for r^fiTT frr .v. T ;f — 
5RrTr In the latter case the so-called subjective gepitivo 


4 
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is a concurrent construction , which is eTon generally preferred unless 
ambiguity would result from its employment, cp, 114. 

Agent Rem. Likewise both instrumental and genitive are available ifo 
Myti. the agent with a krtija. As a rule the instrumental is required, 

if the verbal sense prevail, but tho genitive, if the krtya have 
the value of a noun adjective or substantive. Examples: instr. 
Pane. 167 / m nw ir?r?nT (I am obliged to emigrate), M4Iat. 

II (what can I help here?), Vikram. 1 iTdrf^W- 

f&rraf iicri?: (v. a. the audience are requested to listen with atten- 
tion); — gen. Pane. I, 450 ij^ rurr t i forf r ^ezrr fiwTOT xr^rynT; i g- 
f?R: (the learned are an objec|: of dislike 

to tho ignorant, the wealthy to the poor, the virtuous to the wicked 
and honest women to such as are of a loose conduct), ibid, p, 268 
cm -TFUT: mnofr 'Spm^rri^t gurr*. (we, domestic animals, are a prey 
for wild boasts). Hence, when compounded wither, j;: or they 
are construed with gen., Pane. 176 zm 
Mrech. iV (p, 144) jtttti ^ 

67. 3. quality, attribute, circumstance *), — When denoting a qua- ^2 

lityi'lr altributo it is the ab‘l. qualitatis of Latin grammar, but 

tho restrictions as to its employment in Latin do not exist in 
Sanskrit. So it is said (Ka^ika) ^ (have 

you seen a disciple with a pitcher?), ibid, on P. 2, 3, 37 uT iTPTTpl: 

so Hitop. 125 i^m; (a treasury with little expen. 

ses) coram. rjpmr; R. 3, 7, 3 f&iimifS’: (a 

forest with manifold trees), 

i 

Examples of its attending a verb. — Then it has the nature of 
Lat. abl. modi or circurastantiao. R. 2, 64, 47 ^ g^TtTT 

Pane. 161 srfr ir^rfT (a bridegroom 

approaches with a great noise of music), ibid. 28 TO OT iTroTT 
uiu>ijilv i7^ ^i r i TT « ^ ao# rta: [sc. fam] (go 
to him and while living brotherly with him on the same spot, 

1 ) Pfto.’s Bdtra ia e h v T U T [sc. mihtil , which ia expounded by Kft^. ==. 

»t 0 name tho liixana or mark, which makes known some- 
body or something as posacsaiiig such quality , property , nature etc.” It 
includes therefore the notions fiuolity^ attribute ^ circumstance. 
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spend the time with eating, drinking, walking together), ibid. 162 
cJTTf r<bU7?T‘*'] in (while discoursing thus, the night passed 

away> 

Rem. 1. Note sr?T?t with instrum. i>to behave in such a manner,” 
Pane. 56 ^ 

Rom. 2. Such instrumentals have often the character of ad- 
verbs and may be considered so (77). Among others we mention 
compounds in and when = »>a8, by the way of.” Mrcch. 

V, p. 187 JTRT ^JfTfTT nTRiT (methinks, the firmament dis- 

solves and falls down as rain). 

Rem. 3. In some turns Ithe instrnincntal of circumstance may show 
something of the fundamental character of the soeiativc. So R. 2, 37, 
18 cn^rn-i rr<;ry«^l ^ r r ^ T o r {with L, as your companion go to 
the forest, my son), ibid. 2, 30, 27 qr ^ rT^ ^^r rr q f ; i 7 T^ 
(I should forsake even heaven, my queen, if its attainment would 


68 . 


69 . 

4. Test. 


be joint with grief of you). Similarly Pane. 309 ?TT«^<^-jTcr7T: 

^WlU lT. (Iho fisher- 
men arrived. ..... with a great number of fishes they had killed 

and boro on their head). Here we arc, indeed, on the very boun- 
dary of tho sociative and the instr. of quality 

This instrumental is by far not so frequent as its equivalents 
in Latin and Greek, tho attributes or accompanying circumstances 
generally finding their adequate expression in the bahuvrihi-com- 
pound, see chapt, X. Qualities and dispositions of temper and mind 
are also signified by compounds, bogiiining with tlu^ particle as 
cp, 184 , R.; occasionally by periphrase , as Kam. 3, 3 
wfaf T: ^ iitmosr compassi m he must 

succour tho distressed). 

4. tost or criterion. — Examples: Ragh. 15, 77 CTzfir 

51 ^ S T HT (her chastity was inferred from her pure body), R. 3, 
12, 23 ^ >:^f uTT oT 4 i ^i m f5nn^ (by the dignity of his 


person I conceive him a vessel of penance and self-control). Cp. 
iiat. magnos homines virtiUe metimur. 

70 . 5> price or value. - Examples : Pane. 318 rrrftsnrf^T; qMrTT nr 

f^msTT:, on P, 2, 3, 18 nrc^^nTT 


S.Price. 
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Pane. 3 for^f 5ff >n ^Frfrft, B. 2, 34, 40 gptr ^ r n rr qo r m- 

^ (I choose exile , were it at the price of all my wishes). 

Likewise the iustrum. is used to deuolio that, which is given in 
exchange for something: Pane. 152 jjjjTfj 
(who takes [from mo] peeled sesara in exchange for unpeeled?) 

Rem. 1. The last but one example admits however also of an other 
interpretation, as ^rdrcFFT; signify »abovo all my wishes.” There 
are a good deal of instances proving, that Sanskrit had, especially 
in the ancient dialect, an instrum, of the thing surpassed of the 


same power as the so called ablativus comparationis. More on 
this subject see 107, 

Rom. 2. The verb qfy ^ (to hire) may be construed cither 

^ 44. 

with the instrum, or with the dative of the W'ages; girTn’ or grrTPT 
rrf^fT: Both conceptions are logically right. 

71. 6. way, by which. — Pane. 212 rrmijr g m Vi T: ^n:cFrr: (in 
*'**^y^* what direction the crows have disappeared?). By a common- 
which. place metaphor mTnTTj *T5TT sim. are also used to signify the manner, 

in which one acts. Pane. I, 414 rrpriw q J hrlr g n’ Cfni rr h 

72. 7. cause, motive, reason. — Examples: Da^, 108 

^ rjpjT ^ (some boy, vexed by hunger and thirst), Ch. 

iinstra- Up. 4, 10, 3 ri ^ onTfvqjsqfinfg (from sorrow he was not able to 

m ^ JrrTt7 JFT: (oven when 
) injured by your husband you should not oppose him from wrath). 
Causality is also expressed by the ablative^ aud in some cases 
the latter is to be employed exclusively. But commonly both con- 
structions are promiscuous and occasionally found together in tte 
same sentence. Pane. IV, 34 rmpr tj fspj i 

mn\ fmr{ ^ f Sm nifT: (nothing is ambrosia and poison 

at the same time , woman alone excepted , by whose union one lives , 
and the separation of whom causes death), Kathas, 29, 25 

^rr: (it is from joy she has no appetite, not from 

illness). 

Rem. The ablative is forbidden and accordingly the instrumen- P 2, 3, 

24 8q. 

tal is of necessity, if U/ the cause or, motive bo at the same 


time the agent, see 102, 2ly if it be an abstract noun of the 
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feminine gender, expreesing a quality. ') It may thus be said a f qq r 
or (released by heroism), but only Urt i fiiH : (he fled 

from fear). Hence often the abl. of a masc. and neuter and the 
instr. of the feminine range together, as B. 2, 70, 25 

f^T I nrpn jirn^ ^ or Prabodh. 

II, p. 31 5IT5T: »mT 5 :^: I hcHh « m f3ru9>«fgT&giy whu r 

^ ^ (as you were a boy , forsooth , I have seen you 

at the e&d of the DvHpara-age, now by length of time and by my 
being vexed by old age I did not recognise you exactly). In 
sciontiflo and philosophical works, commentaries and the like, abla* 
tives in °?orni^ alternate with instrumentals in ’^fTSTT ia order to de- 
note the cause or the moving principle. 

73. N ext to the instrumental of causality comes that , which 
^mnta- signifies by what aide. Like the Latin abl. partis it com- 
monly depends on adjectives, but may also be the com- 
plement of the whole predicate. It is especially used 
to point out the pmats of cowparmn with verbs or nouns , 
which denote superiority or inferiority, likeness or dif- 
ference. 

Examples: B. 1 , 1 , 55 (disflgured), Ch. Up. 2, 11,2 

tr^Rnror uwfintorih Dag. 77 srannj^': wp?! m 

siiarT (he was rich in various kinds of knowledge and in good 
qualities, but not very bulky in earthly goods). Pane. 274 l^- 
OTW gpnTr ar fbr: (am I inferior to 

both of them either in valour or in outer appearance or in study 
or in clevernoss?), Dag. 177 5r15rsT9^ %TaR ^ 

1) P. 2, 3, 25 perhaps admits of two interpretations. The words f S r imi T jjilr 
'SferTPT^ naaj signify » optional, when expressing a quality, provided 
this quality is no feminine” or voptwnal^ when expressing a quality; 
not at all, if [the motive be] a feminineV’ Moreover the term stri may 
denote as well all feminines, as only such, as have special feminine 
endings. — At all events, in practice, when signifying causality, the 
ablative with the special femin. ending ‘^frr*. is alwa/s avoided. 
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§ 73-?4. 


fTTrTter oT^ is BurpaRsinfif all his citizens by his birth, his 
wealth and his being the king’s confident), V ?Rir5rf^ 
cr 7 <fwrbjp:m mmvrr 'rf^rtr ^rorr nferrrmTT (the tree does tolerate the 
ardent glow of the sun on its summit to assuage by its shade the heat 
of those who come to it for shelter) In the last example, the instr. 

CTFIT he accepted as the inafrument. In practice indeed, 

the different shades of the how-case do not show themselves so 
sharply, as they are exhibited by the standard-types, cp, 64. 

Rem. 1. Concurrent idioms denoting the side by which, are 
tlie ablative and the locative, especially if it be wanted to express 
the points of comparison. It is even allowed to use them side by 
side. So K. 1, 17, 13 two instnimontals are used together with an 
ahl. (7r5Tfrr nwn* Mhbh. 1, 16, 9 they range with a 

locative ^ i FT^UTT OTrrr 'Isr). 

Rom. 2. The instrumental is of necessity, when naming the P . 3 
part of the body, by which ono suflers, as g'rfnrr 3iTtn: (blind of 
one oyo), qrftpiT srftfl:, TO:- Cli. Up, 2, 19, 2> {^^^rrT|rT 
(he who knows so, is not crippled in any limb). 

Rom. 3. With comparatives and tlio like the instrumontal is 
equivalent to the Latin ablativus monsurac. Dac. 73 
pj i jl f /J ) jiJ; (by how much is duty superior to interest and pleasure ?), 

ITtp. on Vnr&h. Brhats (translation of Kern p. 7) ssPTsit 
arirrniRwlvrTfTfr '"®"y yojanas 

74 . above the terrestrial globe). 

The instrumental i-s used in many idiomatic turns, 
most of which belong to the general heads described 
in the preceding paragraphs. Of them the most impor- 
tant are: 

1. ^0 honour- to favouf-, to attend on with ^&k. I 

rPTCfRiriytri’i nin irioiUTfurfir: (wo want to wait upon you 

with a new drama etc.), Pane. Ill, 139 rguTufuirfnrT: [®c. 

i. to swear-, to conjure bif. R. 2, 48, 23 5hiui| (wo sw^ar; 
even by our children); Mrcch. Ifl (p. 126) j 
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§ 74 

Mhbh. 1, 131, 46 h SW- — Likewise fpt ?lr^, an elliptical 

phrase = mi *wh»r ^ ^ (“8 I haye said the truth, by that 

truth), cp. Ch. Up. 3, 11, 2; Nala 5, 17 — 20. 

3. to boast on. Mhbh. 2, 64, 1 ntrrerr jqrow 

4. to live by. M. 3, 162 aferffr ("• a. an astrologer), ^ak. 

VII gm i M T ^^^ 

5. to rejoice, to laugh, to wonder etc. at. Mhbh. 1, 138, 71 

nlw romr^ (you make me glad), Mudr. VII p. 221 ^>^ > 4 uQdPl l Ml 
zraj- (with whose virtues I am not content), Kath&s. 20, 43 ^ 

^ (the king laughed at it). Cp. ;aTV (bravo, well done) with 
instr. Malat. I (p. 8) ?rrg sir^ qfenrSrawr* 

Bern. In the case of 4. and 5. the ablative may occasionally 
be mude use of. That ?n?ft^, iUdlfcl, trans- 

itives, has been stated 42, 4; the last (tiil-H fn ) is commonly construed 
so, and does but rarely comply with the instr. 

Rem. 2. With ^ and the like the instrum, may be either 
the sociative proper (then ft^, fwit etc. may be added) or the 
karana. Ch. Up. 8, 12,3 gives a fair instance of its standing on 
the bordering line of both acceptations freTr^^jFyrrrnxrT: arr^orf 

TTTpT(7l5rf (laughing [or eating], playing and rejoicing with women, 
carriages or relatives). 

(). to fill with. Pane. 317 ^ firarf^: 5F5TO: 

nyf^rT: (what was left of his store of barley, he had earned by 
begging, therewith ho filled his bowl), Mudr, Y p. 184 ^ 

TrTR;. — The genitive with words of filling is also met with, yet 
tlfc general use prefers the instrumental, at least with crpriH- 

7. to vanquish in {a battle^ e/c.). Pane. 291 

8. to carry to keep to bear on {in, ivith.) Pane. 

Ill, 202 •pr^rq*: umj ^frr^r (the cartwright carried 

his wife with her patamour on his head), Da^, 140 

Rem, In the cases of 7 and 8 the locative is the concurrent 
idiom. It is said promiscuously and or ^[rW* 

Cp. Kum^ras. 3,22 vTfmrfrfTTTm JruT *1^: with K&d. I , p. 29 

^rSTTITTiJ- But alviiys »to hold on the balance” , v. a. 

>»to weigh, to compare.” 
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§ 74 - 77 . 

9. It is said and ?raT^(ho plays at dice). Cp. also R. (Gorr.) 

3, 30, 4 ^J7yTp^iOT7it TOT: with Mhbh. 13, 148, 2 q^ror 51^ 

CRT:, Lai pluit lapides or lapidibus. — Similarly jimi SltT^ and grm 
(to swear an oath). 

Rem. In the old dialect of the Vedic mantras the instrum, attends 
on itthtt and ipr just as the abl. on Latin potiri and fungi, see 
DKLnii, Abl. Loc. Instr. p. 65. To the instances adduced there I add 
the mantra in Acv. Grhy. 1, 23, 19 H.*iH rT r T - TTri 5t ! i lfT ^ nfyqfe. 

75, 10.) the set phrases F'-h (or^rRH) 

sim., or in a negative form ^ CTtllsFRf etc. are con- 
strued with the instr. of that , which „does not matter.” 
Or even it is said simply TRi rl^ (what matters this?). 
He, whom it does not matter, is put into the genitive. 

Extimplos: Pane. 285 (what profit have 

1 being Cartwright?), Malav. Ill (p. 81) tj rr (I 

have nothing 'o meddle with M,), R. 2, 78, 2 f% ^T cFTtS. 

(what matters mo the kingdom J'^), Dag, 140 ^ JT'S^nrrftrT f%^rTnT fTT^iT, 
Mudr. I (p. 21) ^ gpiTrT ^ Tr r ^ mrr; wthij/ifiui (what profit 

may bo derived from an unwise and coward [officer], though he be 
faithful?), Pat, I, p, 7 fsR (what matters us this?), ^ak. 

V roRTT. 

In the same way it is said ^ faciam eo? Pane. 

276 f* mr 

Rem. 1 Like its derivative = qfy 4 r T complies with instrum, 
when — « wanting-, being eager for coveting.” R. 3, 18, 4 
(he 'wants to be married), Mudr. V (p. 166) i^crt TOT 

(some of them long after the foe’s trea- 
sures and elephants, some others are coveting his domains). 

Rem. 2. Note rq- ^^ with instrum, » dependent on, in the power 
of,” R. 3, 18, 9 cTfoH'^vnrr , MAlat VI (p. 97) q^ T o i H fe? Yet 

gen. and loc. are also* avulable, cp^ 124. 

76. 11.) with the iustrum. expresses 

a prohibition or an invitation to cease or to stop. 
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§ 77-78. 


Vikram. I (stop yonr cries), ^!4k. I ggsjr ^ 

(well, no hesitation more) , Mahkv. II (p. -25) fTOlT (cease 

;yoar unparalleled penance). 


77. Many instrumentals have more or less the character 
of adverbs, as ^ iMW (mostly), (easily), 

and ^■'9^ ill (hardly), (with all my heart), 

etc. So R. 1, 13, 34 sgareuT ^ ^Jrm srr (ono should 

not bestow a fjift in a disdainful manner nor in jest) , Pane. II, 204 
fq^ T fi rr ^l ir f T f^r sr ^ oTfi^ makes friends and does not con- 
verse with them falsely), Mrcch. VII (p. 237) ^ cTFWoTT^T 

(auspicious be your way to your kinsmen), Malat. X (p. 165) 

nm: q( df^ iT fa^ rnr ^ l nfelOT (nor can K. live loiijjer cither 
without her daughter). 


78 . III. The instrumental of time serves to denote in 
Jrlm. vsomtthing is accomplished. Not rarely this con- 

oftiroe. coincides with that of the iimej after lohwh^om^- 

thing IS happening. (the chapter was learned in 

(after) a month). 

The same applies to space. *). 

Examples : Pane. 2 ( rfr (v. a. grammar requires 

twelve years to be mastered), ibid. 237 ^ 5r^- 

r 3W(JM : (in a few days he [the crow] grew strong like a peacock) , 
Da^. 159 rTrh-s ^ruT iT 5FfT^ pfT: ftran%n<A 
the king’s chief queen was delivered of a son), R. 1, 1 3, 35 pirT: 
^Tp^^nTfTT: irrjrf^TfT; , Pane, 282 Hul^dHf!jmH€k<4Hi5<Ulli4ri: 

(as they went on, after no more than two yojanas the 
couple came in sight of some river). So , f^^oi^i'etc. := pin pro- 
cess of time.” 


r.2, 

3.6. 


1) The difference between this m^frurn. of c 'me and the above mentioned 
flcc, of time (54) is illustrated by these examples of the K&.Qik&.: It is 
said rpV!^T(q7t^[rTr)^TSrfGFT*SfeflrTi » hut ^1^ JT 

for »if the subject ceases the action before having reached its'aim, iiu* in- 
strumental may not be employed.*’ 
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Rem, 1. The fundamental conception seems here to be that of 
concomitaney. Hence it may be explained, how the third case occasi- 
onally denotes even at what timcy as R. I, 72, 12 (at one 

and the same day) (WMSTT:, and 

such standing phrases as 5Frr^rr, ^ which are especially 

frequent in Buddhistic and Jain books. 

Rem, 2. The naxatra or constellation , under which something P- 2, 3. 4? 

cp. 4, 2, 

occurs, may bo put indifferently in the third or the setonth case: 
or JOT Examples of the instrum. A?v. Grhy. 

3, 5, 1 ismirTt -s ’■. q T ff l q T a Fi^ u i tTlfjJ l w r aijiira grr, Pat. 

I, 231 fnerar irfi' 

Chaptkr V. Dative. ') 

79. The dative or fourth case serves to point out the 
destination , and therefore it generally does answer to En- 
glish to and for , Latin ad or in with acc. Yet , if it be 
wanted to express the destination of a real going or mov- 
ing, the accusative (39) or locative (134) are commonly 
preferred, although the dative may be used even then, 

Dat being as correct as ITFT So Ragh, P- 2, 3. 12. 

with \2, 7 crTm , Dag. 76 Mudr. TI jgfjjpr Wnfit 

(I will send Karabhaka to P^taliputra), Kathis. 47, 92 nuH: 

moi'iuif. (after ceasing the battle both armies retired to their 

encampments), — With causative verbs of moving, as those of 
bringing y throwing ^ casting^ this kind of dative is frequent. R. 3, 

^ 25, 27 uT fi T^TryT TO f ao r u T^i i%fOT: jma | 7 f-ri^r;, Malav. Ill 

(P‘ 7b) ^gf psprr c r trf^trrrfH (she lifts up her foot to the aQoka-tree), 

Mhbh. 1, 114 , 2 f&rpr ^ umj: cremT^TPT 

Rem. The aim, reached, attained is never put in 
the dative (39) 

* 

1) Compare Delbruck's monograjitiy on the employment of the dative in 
the KgvftdasanhiU in Kuhn's Ze//.<c/*r. XVIII^ p. 81 — 106. Mono graphics on 
the^syntax 'of the dative in classic Sanskrit are not known to me. 

2) Cp. Pat. 1, 448, vartt.,4 on P.2,3,12. 
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80 . 

Dat of 
(lie des- 
tina- 
tion. 


81 . 

Dat. oC 
con- 
eern. 


It emote 
objcet. 


In the great majority of cases the destination purported 
by the dative, has an acceptation more cr less figura- 
tive. The different kinds of datives , which display this 
character , may be arranged in two distinct groups , viz 
I , the so-called Unlive of concern or inlereist , II the 
Ualive of the purpose. The former has almost the same 
functions as the dative of modern european languages , 
the sphere of the latter is tliat of the dativus finalis 
in Latin. 

Both arc but varieties of the fundamental notion, a.s will bo made 
plain by these examples, which contain some datives of the kind 
I and If, construed with the verb to yo. I. Hitop. p. 42 r\ remr 
u fSwTu u u -MfrU.i I gRTUTur yrf nrfit (the riches 

of the miser {'o neither to a go't nor to a brali.iuan, nor to his 
family nor to himself, because of fire, thieves, the king). II. R. 
1, 46, 7 tnu 'FIT (after these words ho s<!t out to penance, 

viz. in order to do penance). Von. TI (p. 39) fsmifURtmT^fl (go to 
your business). 

T. The dative of concern denotes the person or 
thing concerned b}' the action , in who.se behalf or against 
whom it is done , or who is anyhow interested by it ^). 

It is put 1.) to transitive verbs as n.) those of pivinp and 
ojferinr/, b.) Q)i ahomnr/ , c.) of /c/li/u/, speakin//, nnnounc- 
infj , proninsinf/y etc., U.) Uom// or wishintf good or evil, 

and the like , for expressing the so-called „ remote object.” 

Examples; «.) R. 2, 40 , 14 aininiTu^iiiiPi ^ 

Pane 173 ririUTTiT rrmaTurn (the king’s officer gave 

the money to L’paldiukiadliaiia), C'Ak. Ill ;!r;ip|ferr.a’ a <T )^) 'Tfu, Mrcch. 
I (p. 21) uni ;Tffj^6raT»<it — 1>-) Kathas. 29, 32 

rnsTU (she presented her friend to her father); — c) Ch. Up. 3, 


1) Cp 1’ 1. I, 32 JKUtITT 'lUW&fu U and I’atanjali on that 

sutra I, 330. 
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§ 81-83. 


11, 4 sraTOW Serra usirafnij^d nsmin; KathAs. 63, 139 

STMnr.... PT^ (the matter was told to the boy), VII 

(ho tells her so); Afv. Grhy. 1, 22, 10 h<H|Jiu gjjrlfT (he 
should deliver to his teacher [the alms he has received]); Nala 3, 1 
uidvfr? pt^t: wf^nr vfjt (he promised them , he would do so) ; 
_ d.) Mudr. I (p. 44) gimiT; '[TsTR:; Mhbh. 

1, 3, 178 ufHth^lg (requite him this). 


2.) to intvansitives as those of fleasing , homng and 
submitting , appearing etc. So Pane. 282 (it pleases 

me), QAk. V jmr ijpjft fran; Nala 5, 16 ^*a-; irn^WrciT; B- 2, 
25, 4 niar: gm^iM ^ ^ ^ ronnPrfSPTT (and may those , to whom 
you bow, my son, preserve you); Nir, 2, 8 
(a deity appeared to him). 

82. In these and similar instances it is not the use of the 
cur- dative , which should be noticed , but the faculty of em~ 
idbm«. ploying in a large amount of cases instead of it some other 
case, mostly a genitive or a locative (cp. 129 and 146). Some 
words even seem wholly to avoid the dative of concern; 
80|q^ (to sell) is generally construed with the loca- 


tive of the purchaser, trIH (to pardon) with a geni- 
tive, adjectives as KJ"?!, , Sf^rf , are as 

a rjile construed with a genitive, etc. 

83. In some special cases the use of the dative is enjoined 
rases of by vernacular grammarians; of the kind are: 
tcln- l.Thedat.withf^ (good for). Cp. Pat. 1, 480; Pdn. 5 , 1, 5 
fluiT; Even here the gen. may be used, see f. i. R. 3, 36, 24. 

2. Thfe dative of the creditor with (to owe). 

3. Some utterances of ritual , almost = ,hail” to — 
as >c5n^r, cra^— likewise ipost phrases of blessing 
and salutation. They are construed with a dative, but 


p.1.4, 

35. 



some of them ’) either w;th dat. or with genitive. 

^ J^oTi^r: , TOTi^T: , fT*^ 73. 

m Jgrrn, ^eia:T4W and f^o TT ^ t j - Vikram. p, (»2 ^snrm In 
the ninth act of the Mrcch. Ciiradatta greets the judges with an 
tsri^, wherca the chief judge answers him 
But R, 3, 24, 21 ?cifm is construed with a gen, jsfhfT rit{TnninTnt 
#grRt 

4 . Verbs of aufjer , jenhusi/, injurim/ , discontent agree '37’.^’ 

with the dative 01 the object of the animosity. Mhiih. 

1, 3, 186 ;jqf?f^fTVr5)T?r ’pmr f (the king felt angry towards Taxaka), 
Kiith^s. 17, >44 rrm Apast. 1, 1, 14 FRTf ’ ft (him 

he should never offend), A.it. Br. 8, 23, 11 fTrrrrir^ fjjK ' u gT f r i Ti n gg 
^ ^%rt 5^^nT, Kad. I, 217 (t^ey find fault with 

the advice of their ministers), Mah^v. 1 (p. 18) rcr^jnfR fT% innT’TT?! 

(I am jealous of king; Dai^'aratha). 

Rem, Yet with (to find fault with) and (to hurt) 

the acc., with those of anger and jealousy the gen. and loc, or 

P 1 4 

trig are also available. When compounded, and must agree '3s. 

with acc. jB^rnr mrifk but ^gFrgrrpRRvfriTi. 

5, Some other verbs, enumerated by Panini, viz. 5?7mr (to praise), p, i, 4, 

^ (to conceal), (to swear, to conjure) and Hero the da- 

tive is required of him, whom it is wanted to inform of some- 
thing, f. i. »h© praises to N.N.” [here N.N. is the 

person addressed], Prabodh. Ill, p. 66 ^rnro; sn (f swear 

a hundred times to the Buddhas), Naish. I, 49 x-i' 

(concealing, from the people his unsteadiness). - As to 
^T, it is not plain, what meaning it has here. By comparing * 

P. 1, 3, 23 with the examples adduced there by Kft-gika, with 

a dat. may be = )>he presents or he discovers himself to 0,’’ but 


1) Viz. mmfi JTf, and their synonyms 

(vartt. on P. 2, 3, 73). ^ 

2) Tht5 examples of KA9. oD 1, 3, 23 are 1 f?r8^ 


ljnn|^r«r:5 her© ^rf is said to be — i 
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with a dat. may also have had the meaning i>to have faith in — , 
affection to,” Q vet&^v. Up. 3, 2 rRj*., Naish. 7, 57- 

6. P. 1, 4, 41 enjoins a dat. wifh the compound verbs 

and q -f i^ f i i ii TTf vf ? being technical terms of the ritual wto utter [a 
certain formula] after — , in reply to another.” *). 

7. P. I, 4, 33 mentions a dat. with verbs of casting one's na 

tioitij etc., like to denote him, on whose behalf this is 

done. We have here an instance of the dative of profit, treated 
in the following paragraph. 

8^. Sometimes the dative involves the notion of some 
tommo- profit or damage caused by the action [daticUs cummodi 
tuw- incovmodi). Ch. Up. 6, 16, 1 ^ ftot (ho 

haa taken something, he has committed a theft, heat the hatchet 
for him), K4m. 3, 9 a rfif oq Tl u n ftf i TO w Och sn f Soi f vio i ^ mn 
yqftin who, indeed, would do wrong for the 

sake of his body, a thing besot by sorrow and disease and de- 
stined to die some day or other?), Dag. Uttar, page 19 of the ed. of 
Damaruvallabhagarman ;(;^iWKinUfHr*-spV *!nT (from this day I 
have come in bondage of her), Qdk. Ill fTTofl^fnPTW sitPrUT" 

Here , as in 82 , it is not the dative , that is remar- 
kable, but the faculty of substituting for it the geni- 
tive , as 9^k. Ill ^ -i(?T-fhiwiuii ntirn (whom 

this ointment and these lotus-leaves are sent for?). The dat 

r -^r * 

commodi is often periphra.sed by , ^irf sim. 

*85. Verbs and nouns of befitling , suUim/ , counterpoisiaf / ?sxq 
Dat. constnied with the dative. So the verbs #cpan [vArtt. 
2 on P. 2, 3, i3], p«ifn> tWoriu, the nouns nu, g^r^and the like 

of 

com- 

tcrpoii- language seems to have allowed more of such datives with 

mtj t c. verbs , so as to^ be the counterpart of Latin imtat hoati , occw'rit 

mihi and the like. So Apast. I, 14, 15 ^rrSio* N 4 ,. ihid. 

Tl, n, 3 TTsTT^rnro u f HTOf r [instead of A ciirious dative of the 

same kind, it seems , is Da^. i49 M(riv<»(qQdl Pl» 
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[P. 2, 3, 16 and Pat. on this sAtra I, p. 450, vArtt. 2J. So Da^. 73 

(he is fit for a considerablo share of heavenly bless- 
ing); ^Ak. VI ^rrfFFTOUTTTiTT rT?Ffmr K. (Gorr.) 5, 25, 7 

iwr mnf^ ^ (why should you not suit to be the 

wife of the king of the infernal regions?); Apast. 1, 12, 7T’.7TiH 

(he becomes fit for hell); KumAras. 6, 59 iTcirJTiTTsnTrr^iTT ^rf^TTTTr?!. . . « 

ir*TsrpH ir (my body is not strong enough to boar the joy, 
you have caused mo by your homage); Vas. Dh. adhy. 8 
&nTT > Tr « T rf^r 7 rf^ r; OT’fT (if he have the wealth to perform the a<j}iffd- 
dheya sacrifice, he must keep the fires); Pat. ^ or 
(ono athlete >is a match for another). 

Bern. With some adjectives of competency the genitive may also be 
used, especially with rpjfj and ^ntr, as Var. Brh. 32, 4 rrTJTT 

R. 3, 38, 9 ^ Plti wfrn riPl JWI: 

86 It is likely, that the genitive had not encroached 

tivcl^ so much on the dative's sphere ot employment in tlic 
dialect of the brahmanas and of ancient epic poetry, 
as afterwards. In some instances the dative is no more 
used in the classical language, aftei* having been em- 
ployed so in the archaic dialect. 

Of tho kind are n.) the dative of the agent of krtyas. It seems 
to be restricted to tho oldest dialect, that of tho vodic mantras. 
Rgv.I^ 31, 5 VTcrfpT ^JjcT TP j : (you are worshipful to him who 

o 

^ holds the spoon uplifted). Cp. Delbr.’s monography, p. 90. 

h,) the dative with the adjectives of friendship and the contrary. 
Rgv. 7, 36, 5 ^ rriir The classic consiructiun is here gen, 

or locative. See Delhi*. I.l. p. 90. 

c.) the dative with (to have faith, to trust), g (to listen), 
see Dclbr. 1. 1. p. 84. 

In classic Sanskrit the person trusted is put in the gen. or loc., 

tho thing believed in the acc., and when = »to approve'’ or »to 

> 

welcome,” s^rsT is of course a transitive, as KathAs. 5, 114; 46, 136. 
On the^classic constructioi*, of see 96, 4 , 126 fc). Its dcside- 
rative (to listen) is construed with a dat. in the ChAndo- 
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gya Upanishad (7, 5, 2) rT^ but in classic Sanskrit it is 

mostly a transitive, even when meaning to ohey^ ^ak. IV 

3 ^ 

d.) a dative with substantives, to denote the possessor^ cp, En- 
glish »a son to mo.” Rgv. 1, 31, 2 feirfHXBTW iTcPrnr (ruler of the 
whole universe); Ch. [Jp. 4, 3, 6 stt pciv,r/| rpjTT ^rPVT (you 
have not given the feed to him, to whom it belongs). — This con- 
struction has long subsisted in the case of the possessor being a 
personal pronoun, especially in epic poetry. Mhbh. 1, 51,5fqrTr 
rppjj^i R- I, o4, 11 5i?iT rpjJtl instead of qir; Mhbh. 1, 151, 39 
^ tpr^irt sjy (Yudh. refuses me the permission of 

killing you), ibid. 1, 111, 14 R- 13, 4; 2, 32, 8, etc. 

NB. In the brihmana-works it is sometimes impossible to de- 
cide whether a dative or a genitive has been employed. Both 
cases may formally coincide in the singular of the feminines in 

3! (°7f °3)' I® 11*® dialect of these books the gen. and abl. of 
the singular may end in °^, just as the dative does; in the 
brahmana-works = classic figr, or fi(oe Kuhn, Zeitschr. XV, 

p. 420 sqq., Auprecut p. 428 of his edition of the Aitareyabrdh- 
mana. 


87. 11. The dative of the purpose or aim is of very fre- 


of'thc queut occurreuce. It may be made use of always, if 
poM. one wants to denote eit/ier the thing wished for or the 
action intended. Of the former kind are such datives a^s 
I M llrl (he goes out for fruits), *4^1 M 
(wood for a sacrificial stake), (gold 

for a ring) ,■ Hitop. 95 i M I 
In the latter case ^ the xomea actinnu itself is put in 
the dative and has the power of an jnfinitive. 9^k. I 


(your weapoh 
serves to protect the afflicted, no(ito hurt the innocent). 
Here of two actions equally aimed at , one is expressed 
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by the dative of a nomen actionis, the other by an 
infinitive. The third concurrent idiom is using peri- 

phrase by means of such words as = 

„for the sake of.” Prabodh. V, p. lOO 

^ snrcmnt nr^rtnrfeT (tho aystoms [of philosophy] keep togetlicr 
for the sake of guarding the Veda and combating the party oi' 
the atheists). 

Other examples of the infinitive-like dative. — Pane. 58 jstjt oreJirT:. 
Prabodh. V, p. 113 ^ I ri)- (now, let us 

plunge into the Ganges for the bathing-ceremony for our kinsmen), 
Ilitop. 7 ^ftirnmTwarrmt tmTOrn (you have full 

power to instruct these my sons in the doctrine of politics so as 
you like best), Yen. I, p. 24 fsr^ ^ mrUTrarTT^nr, Kathas. 26, 33 

R.’gm utWurj nirfl Hruivu =mnnsr n fSr^ (thank God, 

that is the town, for attaining which I have placed myself on 

the back of this bird), M4lat. VI, p. 87 jnrrFn 

Kftm. I, 66 iT^ fd'aiDi'l^in Uonn* Mrcch. VII (p. 238) ^ 

( — till we meet again). 

88 . Some idioms , though implied by the general descrip- 
tion , given in the preceding paragraph , are worth special 
notice. 

1. The datives of abstract nouns , when expressing „ to 
^rve to, to conduce to.” They often make up the whole 
predicate. — Examples: Pat. I, 11 ^ fT^ irafir UTi2.?7TW 
(v. a, it is neither good nor ovil). Pane. Ill , 103 (Tpmfnj; 'rmui 
'mm il’i'l- P< 192 -?i^^fu rrerir (;^Uclfu (even if weak 

people keep together, it may afford protection). Cp’. the marriage- 
mantra in A^v. Grhy. 1, 7, 3 qmnln ff.dnnTr d nr (i take your 
hand for happiness’sako). — Compare Latin haec res iib*i est laudi. 
Similarly with dat. ^ »to turn, to change into”, qrsqu 

(to suit) see 85* 

Rem. 1. A v^rtt. on P4a. 2, 3, 13 gives a special rule od the 


6 
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dative, when serving to explain a prognostic as oTTrTtn^ 5Frfe?rr f&g- 
I ^tfTT ansrfir jfirffrnr fen Uot^* 


Bern. 2. The person , to whom something will conduce to good , 
evil etc., is put in the genitive: (this will be to your 

glory), cp. 130. — In the archaic dialect, however, we have 
two datives, one of the concern and one of the aim, just as in 
Latin. A. V. 1, 29, 4 njJ mim (let I put it 

on [viz. the mani\^ for acquiring my kingdom for myself and 
defeat for my rivals) ; Rgv. 2, 5, 1 ; Ait. Br. 2, 3, 3 ^ TOoft 

(the sacrificial victims did not stand still 
to the gods for the sake of being used as food and immolated). 

Rem, 3. With jpun (to hold for) the predicative dative may 
be used instead of the acc. (32, c)i if contempt is to be expressed; 
names of animated beings are excepted and should therefore bo 
put exclusively in the acc. So P4nini (2, 3, 17). Ktie. q rsn' rjtrr 
or rjuTTET I \ yot it allows the dat. of 55^7; n* 


foTT SoTR or ^ Instances of this dative in literature^ I 

have .but found for fjtrrnr , see Petr. Diet. s. v, and Dac. 88 
qfsrnT'Tfer^ ^Kub. does not care a straw for Arth^^ 

2^y. The dative of the aim aspired after with verbs i"- L4. 

of wishing^ driving ^ endeavouring, sim. 

Examples: R. 2, 95, 17 nmlwm R ^ Tsa ' m (I do not long 
ior Ay. nor for the kingdom), Spr. 128 rmifir 
(nevertheless B. aspired after the deer), ^ak. V rnw 

(I (Jo not hope for [the fulfilling ofj my wish), R, 1,18, 57 

ronry (it is in your behalf I wish to grow 

mighty*), Malay. I, p. 15 rTi57^crnTT?r ?Tfeqr (I will try to find her out) 


90 


Eem. All these verbs of course admit also of accu- 
sative , if some thing , and of infinitive if sonje action be 
aimed at; 

3'y. TJie infinitive-like dative with verbs of beginning , 


resolving, being able* (f.i. lOT^ and with those of 
to and appointing to. 


Bxauaplcs: Da';. 157 



(you shall 
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begin to ascend the funeral pile at the gate of * the king’s palace), 
ibid. 126 q T d T cfr r OTTUT (he commenced to take an oath), Prab. V 
p. 102 (he has resolved to die), Dag, 192 

m ^ sFnrr J dhm i lu i this tale was fit to win the 

warrior), Kpmir. 4, 39 felfTT (Rati, being ready to 

give up life) ; — QAk, I ( ru (haying charged 

his daughter with the reception of guests), KathAs. 15, 82 ^ 

(he was appointed by the gods to destroy RA- 

vana). 

Even with verbs of promising, Prabodh. 11, p, 24 q lr i^ T rr 
[dt^Uv^T (Viveka and his minister have engaged thera- 

^ A 

selTes to rouso the moon of enlightening). 

91. In short, in Sanskrit datives of nomina actionis 
{bhdvavacanmi) do often duty of infinitives. As they, 
however, are always felt as noun-cases , they agree with 
the genitive of their object. But in the ancient dialect 
many of thefn had verbal construction. More ample 
information about ttiem will ^3e given iu the chapter 
on the infinitive. 

92. Time-denoting datives may serve for expressing a 

j'”'] time to come, when a limit of something to be done. 

•aZe P- arUpJT : 

(I 4iavo set at entire liberty the horse , that it might bo brought 
back after a year). 

Of a similar nature is this dative in R. 2, 62, 17 (Kausalya 
speaks) jimr ^ 5 t mpm m 

qrj liwe count now on R.’s exile but five nights, which seem to 
me as many years.” 

Chapter VI. Ablative^). 

93. The fifth case or ablative serves to denote the W/ewcff, 

l) Comp Delbkuck Ahlativ, Localis, Inslrumentalis , p. 1 — 27. 
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uene- and is therefore the very opposite of .the dative. 
vicM of Nevertheless both cases are formally identical in the 
iibia- dual and the plural. ’) In the singular the form of the 

live. 

ablative often coincides with that of the genitive. 

It is but the ablatives in that are exclusively 

expressive of the fifth case. Moreover those made by 
means of the adverbial suffix “rfl are not seldom preferred 
to the regular ablatives of the singular, ambiguousness 
being wholly excluded from them. 

For easiness’ sake we will treat of this case under 
four general heads, 1 abl. ot separation, II abl. of di- 
stance, III abl. of origin and cause, IV abl. expressing 
„on what side.” In all of them, however, the unity 
of the fundartiental conception is evident, and some- 
times one may account for the same ablative in more 
than one way. 

94 . I. The ablative, then, is wanted to expreiss , /ro/« or'’]>^> 
tiyeci- ®/ what placo there is a starting and moving ®;: 

sivToV ^0 proper sense, as Pane. 2l (I 

the wish to get out of this forest)', Kadamb. I, 21 

tchttce, t 1 . 

(the king got up from hU hall of audience), Pane, 
p. 42 ( — returning from the village), KathSs. 

29, 179 orgiftfT: I (without moving from 


1) In the dua\ the same form discharges even the functions of three: 
abl., instr. and dative. Ar we cannot doubt, that - bhydm ‘And • bhyas 
contain the same element - Ihi , which is in the suffix - bhis and Greek -4)< , 
it is upon the neuter territory of the instrumental, that the two con- 
trarious conceptions of ahl. and dat. ihust have met together. 

2) Ptlnini, in his lively way, gives this definition of the sphere of the 

ablative: there be a withdrawal, that which stays is 

apdddnu,'^ 
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tlie place), ibid. Ill tT i^jTTf^ fncJri?r rirTt (and my 
heart does not come back from thence as little as water from 
below), Kathas. 72, 175 Day. 29 ^srsyrTtS 

(descending from the swing). 

d.) in its manifold ^applications to kindred conceptions. 

Of the kind are: 

1. to sesj hear^ speak etc. from a spot. R. 2, 7, 

EF?rp' rr^ rtmn^. T;r" 5 f 5 r ^r T (Manthard let go her looks over Ay. from 
the platform) ‘). 

2. to fall from > to waver from , to swerve from etc, 

boast has swerved from its flock”. Var. Brh. 9, 44 
rrrrf^ r\ rtfervi (no water foils down from heaven). So often with 
metaphor. Ch. Up. 4, 4, 5 ;t (yon have not swerved from 

the truth), Kathas. 25, 179 n: (v. a. he did not give 

up his purpose), Mudr. Ill, p. 126 hmfn 

JTT^ (I will easily vanquish the Maurya, for he has withdrawn 
his affection froin C,). Compare the Latin causa cadere. 

3. to take ^ to receive from. M. 4, 252 sr^i’TTTnTjjfT; (be 
never must accept but from an honest man). Pane. 48 ’^piTrnr- 

(he took a razor from his box), ibid. 286 ^rTtsflir 
(— raised some money from a laoney-lender), 
Kathas. 29, 47 miT ^ g ffTRT o TF n f ^ ! rfTfTTrT. Likewise to marry from: 
Katlias. 24, 152 ;t gffTTroTTfJT 

4. to get information to hear to learn /row. p. i, 4, 

Pane. 216 nrrfSFTnfr ^fciT, Day. 68 

(— learnt from a group of conversing people), Ch. Up. 1, 8, 7 
(well, let me know this from the Reve- 
rend) *). 

5. to ask ^ to wish from, Kathits. 25, 13:7 ^fnjriTt nrf^ 

(who has asked the king for some water?), K&m, t, 41 

?5TtvR ipt gyiT (by its eagerness* for music the deer seeks 


1) See vartt, 1 and 2 on P. 2, 3,28 in Pat. 1, p, 455. 

2) The commentaries explain the rule of Pan. 1, 4, 29, so as to make 
an artificial distinction between the constnictions with gen. and with 
abl., not thought of by Panini himself. 
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(Icatli from tlm huntor), Mlibh. 1, 159, 17 jirgiTRT: 

^J^ySTrT* 

C. the so called partitive ablative, see 116 R.- 1. 

NB. In the cases 3 — 6 the genitive is the concurrent 
idiom, with those of asking also the accus. (46). 

96- The ablative also attends words of separation and disjoin- 
tivoof ing to denote from whence there is a withdrawal, 
tioii * as Kathas. 72, 13 T^PTTmnl (separated from you). 

As we have shown above (62), the instrumental is here 
the concurrent idiom. 

The following examples may illustrate the various 
applications of this employment.. 

a.) to draw off^ to sever ; to disagree with. Pane. 50 hnhra; 

Mudr, IV p. 136 disinclined 

to C.) — ■ b.) to releafse of- Pane. 45 ftt Mahav. I,*p. 9 

nwT rTOTT^^Tt (she has now boon relcusod from that sin), — 

c.) to deprive of* R. 2, 8, 25 ^jm'c^r^RTPivJii^rTd iifanarfH 
TT^TTTW (he will bo wholly spoliated [lit. disinherited], your son, 
of enjoyments, yea, of all connection with tho royal family),* M, 
5, 161 ^Tn?tj Pane. II,. 117 r oi; i (ho forfeits 

heaven), cp. 95, 2.i — xl.) thos^eoi desistin/ji from , stopping ^ cea- 
sing. Kumar. 3, 58 fiTnT?nr^FT (ho desisted from his exertions), 
Da^. 132 cjnnnt s^JTFir^JTnTfT, Kumar, 5, 73 (; i .oiHaTO r;^ftfeT- 
r[rrr,T: (turn away your mind from this bad desifijn). * 

Rem. 1. Note oT^th (to cheat of) ') with abh KathS-s. 42, 75 
, ^il grinm; WTr^m ^fwTiTT (she, my fellow-consort, has by trickery 
taken away my obtaining a son), Pane. Ill, 117 sraftH ^TJT- 

(to cheat a brahman of his he-goat). 

Rem. 2. With and the like, tho thing neglected is put in 

tho ablaV. (vartt. pii P. 1, 4, 24). Taitt. Up. 1, H, 2 
qTT;r., Pat. I, p. 326 yiTT?gJTKrfh, (he neglects his duty). 

1) Literally »to cause to tumble out of,” for on5^o(^(cp, oRf?) is akin 
to lat. vacillare j germ. raiaXcn, dutch waggeleri. 
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97 . Likewise, the ablative joias verbs or verbal nouns 
vTrbs aiid "kindred notions. Of the kind are; 

piiyo} i-^ose of resirainitiff, preventing, excluding from, as 
JTT (he keeps the cows from the bean&) ; 

2. those of protecting , guarding , securing from , as 
I (he protects from thieves) ; 3. those of 

being being afraid of and suspecting , especially ^ and S , f. i. 

ifmid "N, ■‘v ^ ^ 

of ^ I ( NHIH. Examples : 1. — Kam. 16, 15 ofm 


(?mT7 cuf^:, Mah&v. I, p. 10 qf?irRiwTiTW! 55Rr. 

(as Ilia mother’s father prevented liim from taking her [viz* 
Stta] by violence). 2. — Pane. 298 ^ 

Mhbh. 1, 82, 21 i?t ^TsR , Malav. V, p. 135 Trft 

(eager for. defending her from the wicked [aggressor]), 3. — Pane. 


119 (you aro afraid of the huntsman), Mudr. Ill, p, 

102 UfTcsr "rrfrrwT: ^rferfr ([a king’s servant] 

must not stand in awe of hU master only, but of the king’s minister) 


of the king’s favourite and of others), M. 2, 162 

i ^rfVJn l v/? r fr fSTR^r (a brahman should ahvays shun marks of honour, 

as if they were poison), Mhbh. 1, 140, 61 ^«j( t |m 7T; sr^rT 

(ho should mistrust those, who are worth mistrusting and 
those, who aro not so), Ki§. on 1,4,28 ymuTnT ?;; R ^ (he con* 
coals himself from his teacher). 

NB. The verbs, mentioned sub 3., admit also of the genitive, see 
126 c). 

Rem. Kote (to shrink from, to shun, to despise) with abl. 

according to a vfi,rtt. on P, 1, 4, 24. Instances are njet with in the ar- 
chaic literature. In modern Sanskrit it seems to be exclusively con- 
strued with accas. — The verb (to be disgusted with) is 

( 

construed with abl. or instr.j sometimes even with acc. and gen. 


98 IT. The point from whence a distance is counted {temi- 
nm a quo)y is expressed by the ablative. Pat. I, p. 455 


r. 1. 4, 
27. 


P. 1.4. 

25. 

P. 1. 4. 
25; 28. 
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live, the !i#firT: 'fIswiPi' (from Gavidhtlma 

luTa to SAnk^wjya four yojanas ] . Hence the ablative joins a.) such 
prepp. as ?n , etc., b.) the names of the cardinal 

points and those in "^1^, as c.) , all words mea- 
ning far, as ^ and the like. 

Examples: — of a.) see in chapter IX; 

6.) Da^. 156 fTt^7ii >nrUi^ji (cast from the Pat. I, P.2, a, 

29 

p. 475 see Rem. 1. on this paragraph. 

c.) Mrcch. VII, p. 234 ^sfer, Mhbh. 1, 152, 

1 cTTiTrOTiTi ibid. 1, 151, 44^n%7nT oRTi^in;, Apast. 1, 

31i 2 cFPirfk (he shall void excrements far from 

his house). 

Rem. 1. With derived adverbs of the species ;r%tnrT:, 
the genitive should be employed, not the, ablative [P.2,3,30], 
with those in the accusative [ibid. 31]. Hence it is said for 
ex. R, 3, 4, 27 (be dug a hole by his side), Pat. 

I, p. 475 gpr; Tcic^ri: I uUi If*, iilfrUrd^rc^iTcrichoiri fTT^orrl^^tn erf- 

fprnnT (what is Aryavarta? 'iThe country east of Adar^a, west of 
Kalakavana , south of tho Ilimavat and north of Pariyfttra), ^ak. I 
/■il-gni rn c^i^Tonfi^rnrfTCT ^ — But tho genitive with those in 

is also allo^ved [see KAg. on P, 2, 3, 31], as R. 3, 13, 21 rj TT i E ^ 

(rmrth of this place). 

Rem, 2. Panini [2,. 3, 34] allows optional construing with abl. 6r 
gen. all Avords, meaning far and neaVy jj i^rn T rl^ or i 
• UOTH or ?TTTOT. As far as I have observed, an ablative with’ those of 


1) P. — ^a 9 , gives as instances also 

TrfT^TrT TCiat on the other hand, the abl. is available, even if the ad- 
verb itself have the ending of that ceso, is exemplified by this gloka 
quoted by Pat. I, 457. 

fpsr UTOT ^:^Jrr jjw 
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nearness — except compounds of — will be scarcely mot with 
in literature. 

99. When denotingtime, the ablative carries the mean- 
ing of from, since, after. Commonly it is attended by pre- 
positions, as , but there 

are instances enough of the single ablative. So 
3TinrT (aftor a while) 5raR. Likewise ssrfeprT, 

^S T?> [ OTr T) etc. and cp. i28' — Ka^.. on P. 2, 3, 54 quotes the verso 
^ .^ToPrPlT^;^ 'aff ! i l fU(\; n i i (even after hundred years a man may 
enjoy hajipinoss); Mhbh. 1, 170, 3 fr rcm=f^5Tj7=n^!7JT, 8, 108 
!Ti?TTrarr ('f a witness, who has borno 

evidence, fall ill after a week). 

Bern. 1. This kind of abl. is meant by P. 2, 3, 7, when ho 
enjoins the use of a fifth or seventh case to denote an interval 
of time or space, f. ex. iirau (D. has 

eaten now and will not eat but after two days), 

5^ (or jRturTfr) fewrirr. Cp. 144. 

Bom. 2. Apast. 1, S, 6 and 1, 1<5, 19 are instances of the single 

ablative '= gj -j- abl., when signifying »till.” 

100. TII. The ablative serves to express from what origin 
tfvt'rf there is a rising or issuing. In the first place it joins 
‘id words of being borne, proceeding etc.; 

, 2'.v it dcuotcs the former state or shape, out of which 
some other state or shape proceeds or is produced ; 

S'y it signifies the model ox pattern , something is imi- , 
tated, borrowed, measured fi'ora. 

r -P. 1 4 

Examples : of 1. — Ch. Up. 1, 9, 1 ^ orr wian^ 36; 8l! 

(all these things proceed from ether alOno), M. 1, 8 T* 
r^ffu u ^ r dla v T: CTsTT: (desiring to .create the manifold ‘beings out 
of his body) , KathAs. 25, 43 eOrJltirlTW (big waves 

rose from the ocean, as it was swept by the vrind); Mhbh. 1, 115,5 
cnnT): 51^ ^iiT: — here the nanle PdtUu is 
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put in the genit., for the five sons did belong to him, but 
the deities^ who had procreated them, are put in the abla- 
tive. 

So often with verbs of being borne the name of the father is 
put in the abl., that of the mother in the locative, R. 2, 107, 2 
nm; ^ M. 10, 64 uyTCTF sTT^OTmsTTrT;. Yet, the father 

ma.y also bo a gen. coininodi (132) t>r an instrumental. 

Note such phrases as (Pat. I,' 455) UoTT^i and 

(Kath&s. 25, *55) (1 am the brah- 

man Qaktideva from the town of Vardhain&na). 

2. — Mhbh. I, (Paushyap.) ^ I ITTIWT, 

Dag. 141 sM-RihiR ^ ^ mpHT (and 

my father, who had come from such a distress to as great a hap. 
piness, as if ho had risen from hell to heaven), Ratn. I, p. 16 
d i < cl \ ■>r t7 mn ( Hd^ (v. a. WO havc festival after festival). So to 
heal or recover from illness: Pane. V, 91 ^rqrsciJTnufr*. ftr?rr; (fl'H three 
of th<3m were healed from their infirmity). 

3« — Mi’cch, IV, p. 135 rTcT mftjm u^ r i T i T f>d Frfmr 
(this ornament has been made, as if it wore, according to the mea- 
sure of your body), Malav. lY, p. 91 %;?cirr; (attendance 

according to her rank). Cp^ 69. 

101 In short, the ablative is available in any case, it is 
wanted to expre^ the mde, something has come from, 
whether contained in the foresaid categories or not.. 
So R. 2, 26, 31 er] rsiw; (»he deserves respect from your 

side), Mhbh. 1, 145, 9 :t ipr?t (Dlwr. cannot 

bear them' having obtained the royalty because of their father), 
Pane. 262 1 sftotw 1 ^ 1 ccmr^zr; (from the side of 

my kinsmen). 

Rem. The last example is at the same time an instance of 
the abl. which denotes him, by whom one is defeated or over- 
thrown [P. 1,4,26]; cp. kathas. 28,49. 

102 - Hence, the cause ^ reason ^ motive by which ^ is likewise 
exjiressed by the ablative namely as far as it is con- 
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Abla- 
tivu of 
causa- 
lity. 


ceived as the origin or starting-point, from whence 
some consequence has resulted *). 

The instramental , as we have seen formerly (72 ), may 
likewise serve that purpose, and in the case of leminine 
nouns of quality it is even obligatory. For the rest, 
ablative and in tr. of causality are generally inter- 
changeable, and not seldom they are used side by side. 
So Kathas. 29, 25 ^T^TFTT! ^|J|rl: (it is from 
joy she does not eat, not from illness) , Mrcch. 1, p. 44 

^ (sorely, it has 

been done by taking her for somebody else, not by in- 
solence). But, if the efficient causo be some obligation 
or other, binding motive by virtue of which some effect 
is produced ,, the ablative alone is to be used 2 ). Nothing 
impedes concrete nouns to be put in the abl. of came 

1) How easily this transition is made, will be plain by this examplg: 

Malay; V, p. 140 f TUq Literally these words 

signify »the name of mother of a hero" touches you from the part of 
your son,” but as to their meaning they should be rather translated 
thus now .you deserve the name »m. of a h.” because of your son.** Tn 
other terms the abl. of origin is at the same time an abl. of cause. 

2) Panini’s rule, which contains this statement, is too narrowly inter- 
preted by the commentaries. His words [P. 2, 3, 24] are 

explained thus: the abl. [alone] is to be used, if the cause be a debt^ 
provided it be not at the same time the agent ; examples of which are 
adduced as (he is confined for a debt of 100), whereas one must say 

S[l^ srfefrT:* But why should we restrict rna to its special sense of a 
»debt of money” and not take the more general meaning of obligatioiP^ 
and »duty”? If it could be proved that sfirnr implies also the notioij of nc- 
cessity, the rule would be quite co -rect, for in the case of direct 

and unavoidable consequence of an efficient cause the ablative alone is to 
be psed, even of feminine words. 

3) Speaking plain, neither the ablat. of bh^vavacau'^ni nor that of 

concrete nouns is allowed by Panini’s rules. The sutras 2, 3, —25 name 
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but often they are expressed by periphrase, especially 
by means of 

Examples, — . KatMs. 27, 76 oonse- 

quence of a curse celestial beings are borne among men) , Pane. 202 
'-nTfcfWmfrT<rTlof Pane. 49 ;^iyuui«T; (he is to be put 

to death for having insulted a woman), Hit. 96 (from 

fear ho spoke thus), Von, II, p. 39 ^....ghrt ■sp7TT > 7rt ;5 ’ ^ fT^(ho is glad 
on account of Abh.^s death), Mrcch. I, p. 46 i ft * ^rrurT; (I Will 
stand up, on condition — ), Kath&s. 30, 112 n?[T rTl^^rM T 

rigfiiferT; I ^r^uin ftn tns r rriT^ (as the thief was not 

found, the king sent forthwith for H. on account of the repu- 
tation of his knowledge), Panc> I, 180 2TfH: ^rr^- 

^n<i^-rrrT I s^TcWTTfgiM girm-»jrrj (by bad counsel a prince 
comes to ruin, a holy man by wordliness, a son by spoiling, a 
brahman by not-studying, a family by a bad son), Qak. I, vs. 22 
(to seek after the truth [liter, by seeking — ], 
it is I , who • have been annoyed by the beo). The examples have 
been selected so as to show, that the different shades of the no- 
tion of causality — cause ^ motive^ reason -- are promiscuously signi- 
fied by the ablative. 

Many ablatives of causality have assumed the cliaracter 
of adverbs, see 104. 

108. IV. Sanskrit, just as Latin , uses the ablative not only 
hVeci- signifying from what side , but also on 

^vTof Here the ending '’rfl is employed, it seems, 

the 

sid(» on 

whioh. the instr a mental as the regular case to denote cause or motive , but with 

these exceptions, I’’ that if the cause be a quality (ijiit) the ablative 

tnaxj be used too, but for feminines [or rather — as the term ^ is an 

ambiguous one — only such u's have been made by the fern, endings 

o? 3T|. 2® that the cause being an run, the abl. must bo used , and not the 

* * ' ) 

instrum. Now , these rules do not leave any room for neither bhavavacanani 
nor concrete nouns, something very strange , because really both classes of 
words are put in the ablative ot cause as ofte.i and as well asthoguna- 
vacanani. 8eo the examples adduced in the context. 
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by preference*, at least in the case of indicating space 
and direction. So it is said (at the right), cfTTirT; (at 

the left), crrsafr: (at the side), q'jfj: (at the back) etc. — In figu- 
pative sense this abl. is likewise used, as Ch. Up. 4, 17, 4 on P.5. 

0^:.... srf^ rrTOT: (if [the yajfia] would bo \ieious ’ 
on account of an re, a yajus, a sima), Apast. 1, 1, 15 &- 

(y- a.‘ for he is his spiritual father), M51av. 1 , p. 25 
JWreiT iuToCTI ^ (Your Rovcronco is even- 

handed; bo you, then, the umpire to judge us with respect to 
our qualities and our shortcomings). 

In its. metaphorical application this ablativus par Ha 
not rarely touches upon the aU. caume, treated in 102 , 

So f. i. with the points of comparmn , as It. 2 , 34, 9 ninrrnirrTr- 
n;pqTT: (ill depth like the ocean = »by its depth" or ..us to its depth"). 

104. Ablatives of the cause and of the side often have the 
the characterof ad verbs ( 77 ); especially when ending in “PT!’ 

So ^ormofm or 'elrT; (by disposition), *r.7?fnnn: (in <lue order), g-Dr. 

?nnrr: (in inverse . order), ra^fl: (through one’s own exertion), 

5t%T; (with all one’s power), grJCCTtT (out of respect), with- , 
out motive; on a sudden), and so on. P. 2, 3, 33- gives a special 
rule for the ablatives dilTrTrT^) tfrlnuoui, g?tTlrT being in- 

terchangeable with the instr. t^iT^u i otc. ; both sets have the cha- 
racter of adverbs, as tlr-i r a or (ho was released easily). . 

Rom. Note jjth in comparisons = »by far." I’anc. II, 170 
(by far better). 

105. Ablative of comparison. — The ablative expressive 
tiVe'of of flte notion on what side, with respect to — is frequently 

applied in comparisons to signify tlie. thing compared 
with , provided there be superiority or inferiority or 
discrepancy '). 

It joins 1®* comparatives; then the abli = our „thau.” 

1) For in the case of identity, likeueBs, equivalence thp in.strum. or 
gen. is required (62 j and the dat, also in the case of counterpoise' (85). 
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Pane. 56 6f ?fl% »TrRafrsr (there is no 

happier man in the world than you and 1), cp. Lat. nemo te 
felidor ; 

2*y positives of any adiective. DaQ. Hi 

'^TT (he considered 

himself fortunate , even in comparison ^Vith Lord Indra) ; 

3‘y words , expressing superiority or inferiority , such as 
(lit. „the better thing,” = better than), 
(exceeding;, (superior), (to excel), ^Tl^" 

«^1MH (to. be inferior) , sim. Mudr. I , p. 53 

yR.HH (my min’d is outweighing hundreds of 
armies); 

4*y all words, meaning olAer or different, as j 

^rU., !?“»•. 208 

'^Rfl (there is some other contrivance , besides the well- 
known six expedients). 

Here are some more examples. Of 1. — Hgy. 8, 24, 20 orffl 
(utterance by voice being sweeter, than ghee and 
honey) ; Ch. Up. 3, 14, 3 ^ iT OcTTCT Utr- 

cn^ vg r fu i gi T <i. i s gn rr r cfiffu^yi i ^i 1^ n gT ru r u ' l ac g 
rrrfpmgTm^fcif (he is the Self within my heart, 

smaller than a com of rice , smaller than a corn of barley , smaller 
than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed’. He is the seif etc.., greater than the earth , greater 
than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than these worlds); 
Apast. 1, jf3, 19 ^ (by this 

way I have got more learning, than formerly). 

of 2. — Pane. 285 inuf Udtriltfi l t’.fii cP^ nsrin (▼. a. oae’a wife is 
beloved more than anybody else); Hit. 16 fjrit hUmhI^ jtltrsn^ (com- 
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pared with him nobody is happy here); Utt. IT, p. 29 TOT- 

j\fnr ^ virriia ^ ^ 

of 3. — R. 2, sarga 95*, 53, ^Tj;ft:T iTfmT?:^iT^(to 

live, deprived of one member by your weapon, is bettor than death). 


Pane. 142 rcT^tsfirar; Mhbh. 1, 89, 2 ^^TcTTOT (your 

superior by ago), R. 2, 8, 18 cFrni^nTrTt sf?tf^ ^ iTH 0^^ 

liitens much to mo, and more than to the Kausalya), Kathas. 
53, 10 rr^mj^ rr JT 5TT;TTf?ir ^ (indeed , he did not know 

how to give less than a laxa to an indigent), M. 2, 95 nTnTnrTrJT- 
^OTTPTT ur(>n T iir fafiir^Jr T (giving up all desires exceeds obtaining 
them). Compare this instance from the archaic literature; Ait. Br. 
7, 17, 4 jTort um r M m (yon have chosen three hun- 

dred of cows instead of me). 

of 4, — Rgv. 10, 18, 1 rjTTix] ;rg7rRTr5L (^i^© other path, 
which is not the path of the gods), Ch. Up. 1, 10, 2 rnrt 1= ^ 4' 

5:71 (nor are there others but these). Pane. II, 12 

<TT^<^r>iT nr l^rabodh. Ill, p. 61 snrfnTTTt f 4r 7 n i fi Tr ^ Tt goi ' ^ ’T7T (the crea- 
tures so different araon ^ themselves, yet not dilierent from God). 

106 . Observations oir the abl. of comparison, 

Rom, 1. Our »than” with the comparative is to be rendered 
in Sanskrit by the ablative. Such restrictions , as for instance limit 
the faculty of using the abl. of comparison in Latin, do not 
exist in Sanskrit. It is impossible to say in Latin dai iihi plna 
me = »he gives to you more than to me,” but it must be said 
plus quam mihh In Sanskrit nothing impedes such semtencos as 
^ So Malat. X, p. 164 qwiRr 

(hence, you must boar more affection towards me, than 
towards your own mother). 

Rom. 2. Note the abl, with such words as : do^iblo , treble etc. 
sim. M. 8 , 289 q^rmr^narpiTt f^Trr*. (a fiiie of five times the value). 

Rem. 3. If it is fo be said no Oiner than nohodu Init^ any 
phrase with the meaning »but for” may be used instead of the 
abl. Pane. 176 rert ^ (no other but you will know 

it)^ ibid. 160 inrj flT n* u fd<vj# r. ^ Then, the ablative 

may also be used even without as Kumftras. 6, 44 
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108 . 

The 
ablati- 
ves in 

"rr: 


«wTiore there is found no [other] death but the god with 
the flowery arrows [no other MAra but M4ra = Kama],” 

In Patanjali I have mot with some instances of a rather pleonastic 
idiom, the neuter with abl. ~ »but for” put before the ablat., 
though the adj. ?Rr precedes, f. i. Pat. 1, 279 ^ 

7 4Mnf( T (what else ought to accompany it, if not 
this preposition), cp. p. 445, line 2; p. 447, line 4; p. 323, line 6. 

This adverbial use of (<^P* Greek and such phrases 

as ouih olKKq, . . . is confirmed by its being named among 

the nipatas in the gana I, p. 17, line 10). 

lie 111. 4. Qak. VII qg o nr; (I 

do not liold myself for deserving the extraordinary honour be- 
stowed upon me by Indra) is an instance of this abl. with the 
negative would bo impossible here, but 

for tho negation. 

In tho archaic and epic dialect an instrumental of comparison 
is sometimes used instead of tho ablative. — - So dl. 2, 26, 33 
fejrrfr m instead of cmitiU:, ibid. 2, 48, 36 ^sf^ rflr- 

.svTofrT (he was to these women even more than their own sons), comm. 
g?T*. irTrinniff, ib. 1, 54, 15 ;t i fSfvisrTftar: 

Rem. Such passages as R. 6, 24, 28 
'um rfOTH; (and in archery L. even exceeds' king K.), Pane, 28 [and 
R. 1, 47, 22] rnwr yj’nrrfr qn, Pane. IV, 7 ( 5F»Tf ^>q^d i g^r (any woman 
else but I) , show that even a of comparison has been used. 

In the foregoing the ending rfl has been considered 
as if it possessed the full worth of the regular case- 
endings of the ablative. Yet a full and complete iden- 
tity between them may alone be stated for the pro- 
nouns. Panini gives some rules about ®fT5 affixed to s’*' 
nouns, which show that its sphere of employment, though 
mostly coinciding with that of the ablative, is someti- 
mes a different one. 

lly 'With and it is forbidden to express the .whence” 
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by the forms in “ft;. Therefore i 7 ^ T ; v s rP v f7i , «ot rsirfrTi P- ^ 

fTOT, qcTfTrrr 'SoT^T^Trf- 

2^y Excelling or being weak in , blaming on account o/, wicked- 

P. 5, 4, 

ness with respect to is to bo denoted by the instnimontal, or by.iOjty. 
“ft;, not by the ablative proper. — For this reason, in tlie verse 
quoted by Pat. I, p. 2 ttH'- 5R<r: ’rarnt cJUTrir sit (a word , wrong 

o' ^ r 

on account of its accent or of its sound), ^y-fT; and onTTrT: are in- 
terchangcablo with and oTO;t, not with ami 

Likewise, in Ch. Up. 4, 17, 4 ~ quoted page 77 of this book — 

?nT^:i?TRrT: are synonymous with the instrum, and the abl. 

o 

miT: would not be allowed. 

O r\ I 

Rem, It should however bo romembored, that this rule does 
not apply neither to the points of comparison -- f. i. rrFiTtUTrrrTrrpFiT: 
nor to the ablative of comparison. 

i)h If the iiblativo is to express the yuvhenco^^ — except in the 1' 

15 

case recorded sub 1 , 7 : is equivalent Avith the regular eiise- 

P •>, b 

endings. The same appli(?s to the abl., depending on the propos. gfn. 14 ’ 

Rem. Puniiii does not give any rule about using the abl. in 
7 ; with such adverbs and pronouns as Now, abla- 

tives of that kind arc certainly not expressing the apMdna^ as 
they are taught in the third chapter of the 2 '^ adliyaya, not in 
the fourth of the Accordingly it would not bo allowed using 
with them. Yet practice is not wholly consistent therewith, 
f* i* ?rT ^ rip^TFT* 

4 ly In two cases "^ 7 ; is interchangeable Avith a genitive, but not r 5 ^ 4 

Avith an abl, a,) Avhen expressing the standing on one's side ^cTT 

tr^ri TT fi T (or siToR, ^.) if denoting the disease^ ivjainst which P ii, 1, 

o ly 

one applies some remedy or cure; UcjrfTnrrRi |or ° 7 nnT:] ^ (give 

'■ 

something against diarrhoea), 

Gmaptkk. VII. Genitive. ') 

109. The fundaiiientiil notion of the genitive or si.xtli 


1) On the genitive in Sanskrit, e.specially in the dialt.'ct of t.bo IJg- 
vedamnutraa , there exists a nionography of l>r. Siecki: de. f/enitivu in Ini- 
gua Sanscritica imprimis Vedica usu , Berlin , 18G9. 
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Gene- ease is to mark the belonging to, partaking of In San- 
view skrit, it is employed in so manifold and so different ways 

of the 

geni- as to make it very difficult to give a satisfactory ac. 

live. 

count of all of them^). — The absolute genitive 
will be treated in the chapter on participles. 

110. I. With substantives, the genitive serves to qua- 
'pioy“ lify them , as {TSfl (the king’s man), 

wUh •' (the self-choice of Dam.), (the ene- 

my’s strength), (the friend’s arrival), 

(the drying up the ocean), 

(a part of the sacrifice), (the opportunity 

of fighting). These examples show 1“* that the genitive, 
at least in prose, commonly precedes the substantive, 
it is depending upon , 2b that , like in Latin and Greek , 

1) Ka^. on p. I, I, i9 f^ btjW: ^ ef>r|i'- 

oPrarqr:. — Panini Heems to have not sharply defined the genitive's sphere 
of employment, at least if we explain his satra (2, 3, 50) with 

the Ka 9 . as meaning all other imUmces [namely if none of the other 
cases, taught 2,3,1—49, be available], one should use the sixth case.'* 
But then it is strange, P. has not said inversely (cp. his con- 

stant use 1,4, 7; 1, 4, 108; 2, 2. 23; 3, 3, 151 ; 7, 2, 90). lipw, Patanjali 
gives a somewhat different explication (I , p. 463) T*lf3rc3rOT ’ 9[W: 

»the sixth case is required, if the categories object and the rest are not 
to be distinctly expressed” but tacitly implied. I am rather inclined to 
suppose, that either in framing that sOtra Pd^nini had in view his de- 
finition of the employment of the nominative, which immediately pre- 
cedes; then ^ ’would be said in opposition to the cnir 

of 8. 46 (note on 38 ) and mean » something else, apart from the gender 
and number of the conception, signified by the prd.tipadika”, or 
may mean »accessory'* (see Petr. Diet* s. v. 1, 6); then the sfitra enjoins 
the use of the genitive if the conception , signified by the prd,tipadika , 
js accessory of some other conception. Bat, which of these acceptations 
should prove the correct one, the intrasion cf the term in the fallow- 
ing siltras (51, etc), as is done by Kay. and others, is to be blamed. 
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the most different logical relations will find their ex- 
pression by it. When dividing the whole of its dominion 
by setting up such categories as the possessive gen., the 
subjective, objective , partitive , that oi origin, matter, quan- 
titg etc., it must not be overlooked , that these divisions 
have been made for clearness’ sake and do uot affect 
the unity of the grammatical duty discharged in all these 
cases by the genitive. For the rest, not rarely the or- 
dinary logical distinctions may fall short of classifying 
some given genitive, as in the case of <jaw i e T » nn!, or Utt. 
11, p. 28 'mti (the way to tho hermitage of A.) etc. 

Concurrent constructions are 1. compounding thegiMi. 

with the subst., it qualifies = {TsT cr^:, see 

214 , 2. using instead of the gen. the derived adjertive , as 

or etc. Of these 

substitutions the latter is comparatively rare, when 
contrasted with the utmost frequency of the former. 

Keni. The so called appositional or eptxvydic genitive is not 
used in Sanskrit. It is said not as in V^nglish 'the 

city of Poshp.” R. 2, 115, 15 ^oTT (Lat. piynm 

soccorum^ the pledge [represented by] tho slippers). 

111. When pointing out the genitive as the csisetoputin 
such substantives as are wanted to qualify other sub- 
stantives, it is by no means said that np other con- 
struction may be used for the same purpose Verbal 
nouns often retain the verbal construction. So, if « moving 
to or from some place is to be expressed , nouns must be 
construed just as verbs; it is said ^fTBTsnuajr, ^ “ot 
37 ^. Op. Rem. on 41. 
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Thus we meet with instrumentals as fSprtirt iT on r S f; the sepa- 
ration from men as you are,” !^ ; qr n T STiraT: »sorrow on account of 
a girl;” — ablatives as i>fear of falling;’ — datives as 

?ipw ^ »wood for a stake,’ ^Ttpn grtoTpsTOT ^the lit time for 
being heir-apparent;” — locatives as i^attachnient to the 

world, worldliness;” — prepositions as qr nf?r » anger towards 
me,” » partiality for his sake,” m urftqm 

contention Avith a mighty one.” 

Rem. PAtiini has a special rule about the nouns (lord), ^ 

(owner), (chief), (heir), (witness), gf^tu 

(bail) and miTT (born) as agreeing with a locative as well as with 
a gen. So noTT 01 * rfl^; <‘P- Kath^s. 18, 144 rrjiRq i e^ ' JEormt 
with ibid. 6, 166 So Mrcch. X, p. 384 rjlnoaT 

ferPTR (let he be appointed prior of all the monasteries 
of the land). 

112. The possessive genitive has nothing remarkable. As 

lititgu'd'ges , it may be tlie predicate ol the 
nitivc. y0^ibei2Ce. M. 7, 96 m g??Rrffr ?m mj (what one conquers, is 
one’s own), ibid. 7, 91 the vanquished Avarrior surrenders himself 
with these words r ToTT fe r (I yours) ; Mhbh. I, 154, 3 PcR 
()• whoso are you?” that is )>of what family?”); Mudr. Ill, p. 103 

O^^ly, forsooth, the Qddra-king Can- 
dragupta is his z= is but an instrument in his [Canakya’s] hand), 
R. 2, 42, 7 (Da^.ar. to Kaik.) g gr rcnqggfcdrn ^ (.and 

those, Avho are your attendance, do not belong to mo, nor 1 to 
them). That it may also denote the party ^ of which one is an 
adherent, is stated above (108, 4). 

113. The gen. of the maierial, something is mmie of, and 

not very frequent. Examples : Pat. 
fn'/ae I, 112 ^ 5TT?:cfe oPT (weavo a cloth of this thread), Ch. Up. 

ffinis. ^ ^ ^toTT^ IT of cT nT^^^t'SfiiTJT 

^ (he said to him: my dear, that subtile es- 

sence, which you dfo not perceive there, of that subtile essence 
this so great nyagrodha-treo exists); - Mhbh. 1, 100, 47 gpjr ;>:!\n T > Tl M 
(a fisherman’s daughter). 
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Rem. In sAtra- works there is also a f^en. of the authority, 
according to whom something is stated. So often »aocor- 

ding to some,” P. 3, 4, 111 according to Q, alone.” 

This gon. depends on the word jth not expressed » according to the 
opinion of.” 

114 . The subjective genitive is interchangeable with the 
tiw^- ijistrumental of the agent ( 66 ). According to Ptoini , tlie 

latter is necesmn/, if the verbal noun be attended by 
its subject and its object at the same time. In tliis 

♦ ^ ^ • 'N 

manner two genitives are avoided , as JT^f 

[not yft'TPT] (tlie milking of the cows by the cow-herd). 
We may fairly extend this observation , it seems , to all 
such instances , as where the subjective genitive would be 

used together with some other sixth case. R. 3, 6, 23 

(in order to put and end to the harm 
caused to you by the raxasas), Mai. VIII, p. 133 y ! y» 7 p^7i i ^^r^pftTT:*); 
Mhbh. 1, 145, 17 chmuwrj r i'iori7p^TrUTrt (if there will occur 

something to do by you for us) [not iToTnrrr, an accumu- 

lation of gen. subj, and commodi]; 

Rom. Some varttikus on this sAtra of Panini contest the exact- 
ness of it. With some krts the subjective genitive is said to be 
obligatory, even when being used together with an objective ge- 
nitive, as |% c ^ r n (V.’s desire of making a mat). 

According to some, the gen. of the agent is nowlicrc forbidden. 

115 . The objective genitive is occasionally interchan- 
lirapj- geable with a locative or with prepp. as yfrl? Sm^jOtc. 

Sometimes it may be used in turns too concise to be rendered 
without periphrase. Mrcch, I, p. 44 rTUTT: (by supposing, it 
was she). 


1) But Mudr. I, p. 49 rr ^ToIrT;, for here 

nothing impedes using the genitive of the agent , the other being avoided 
by compounding. 
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116 . 

Parti- 
tive; ge- 
nitive*. 


§ 116 

The partitive genitive denotes either the whole, 
a part of which is spoken of, as (half of 

the town), (a part of the sacrifice), K&d. 

1 , p. 21 (the middle of the sky) or 

it carries the notion of selecting out of a multitude 
as Nir. 1, 12 til aSome of—, among the 

grammarians”. In the latter case , the genitive is inter- 
changeable with the locative: I (or 

Examples: of genitive Ait. Br. 1,5, 25 w; (the fore- 
most of his kin), Kathas. 29, 69 (the foremost among 

the wealthy), Pane. Ill , 222 . 5 ? niTT • rH v 1 ai [ fj;u i '< 0 | r rcifj' ; — 

of locative Kathils. 24, 47 M. 5, 18 s^jTfyy 

From the examples given it will be plain, that in 
Sanskrit, as elsewhere, the partitive cases may not 
only attend substantives, but all kind of nouns and 
pronouns. 

Rem. 1 . If there be meant a „ taking out of,” the 
ahlntice is to be used , cp. 96 , 2°. — R. l, 2, 15 'Rmftnur^- 
UcT/t; (you have killed one out of the couple of plovers) , cp. Kathds. 
13, 144; 24, 176; Prabodh. V, p. 102 grjy rn ^tl 51^: U 

(oao should not leave a remnant of fire , of a debt , of a foe). 1 ) 

Rem. 2. It is very common , especially in simple prose , 
to periphra.se the partitive cases by “RR (= gen. or 

loc.) and °RRTrT (= abl.). See 101. 

Rem. 3. The partitive construction is unfit to bo employed, if 


1) This is the very ablative, enjoined by P.2,3,42. Ka,y. is wrong in- 
terpreting the sfitra otherwise; Pataiyali’a view (I, p. 459) is correct. 
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the conception of a part selected out of a whole bo wanting. 
All of them” = ^ both of us” TOTRi^fr 0* 

117 . Some turns, relating to the partitive construction, are to be 
noticed : 

1. option between two things is variously expressed: 

a,) both are put in the gen. M. 7, 53 ^ Jjrubsi 

(liter. »of both vice and death, vice is called the worse”). 

k) both are put in the abl. Mrcch. I, p. 18 

m ^ I prefer death to poverty). 

c.) both are nominatives. Mhbh. 1, 161, 6 oTT WT- 

RROTT 3R (v. a. I hold suicide to bo preferable to the killing 
< 

a brahman). 

Note the standing prolixity of such phrases, 

2 . Of a partitive gen., depending on some word not expressed , 

there are some instances. A§y. Orhy. 4, 4, 11 olT JWTR 

tifOTpf: (or they must enter [the village] while there is still visible 
over so a little part of the sun), K&q. on P. 2, 1 , 8 
^r^rTT rTrrn rr ;:^<j^.d (invite of the brahmans according to the number 
of vessels). The partitho gen., that attends verbs (119), may be 
explained in this way. 

3. One, two, three times a day, a week, etc. is expressed 

by the piirHiivc gon., as M. 3, 281 P&r. Gfby. 

1, 3, 31 ?jnyf>T rTr*Tp.jf. Likewise M. 5, 21 tircjr^T^^!jrtTRr 

(a pious twice-born man should perform at least one » strong penance” 
a year). 

4. A partitive gen,, depending on the neuter of an adjective, 
is rare, even in the old language. Ait. Br. 2 , 15, 8 

In the Rgvodasanhita there are oven such gen. as 7 ^ 55 ^:, inrT^:, 
which remind of Lat» Id Mnporis and the like; ep. Siecke p. 65. 


118 . [I. Several verbs are construed with a 


(imii- 

tivn 

with 

vorbs. 


genitive. 

L A poHsemve (jmilivu is put to some verbs of owning and 


1) Yet Mhbli. l.:’.7,8 I have tomid 3 ^ . 7 . = :>all of ns,” just aa in 
Enj;li>^h. 
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ruling, viz. mr, [P.2,3,52], tho vodic Corap Greek 
'^ivoc. — So Rgv. 1, 25, 20 f^om nT?T ^Tirm ; 

Qat. Br. 5, I, 5, 4 _ M. 5, 2 ^ tjrj: gir^irT 

d<;;j i| i^Q< T ^ (how is it, that Death has power over such as have 
lUrastered the veda and the sciences?), MMat. II, p. 38 giiarfFT TOT: 
w(>u tt ?rTftrfT ^ cp. ibid. IV, p. 70, 1. 2, M41av. V, p. 143. — 

This construction is rare in classic Sanskrit ; ^ with a gen. seems 
to be wholly obsolete. 

119 . 2. A partitive genitive is frequently employed in the elder 
literature, and had not yet entirely disappeared in the days of Pdnini. 

But in classic Sanskrit such phrases as (he gives of 

the ambrosia), (he desires of the butter) are out of use. 

In mantra, brahmana and upanishad it is often attending verbs of 
giving, begging, eating, drinking and the like *)• Rgv. 10,85,3^ 

srv^TTTTTT rT fur^ n fi l cJPSpt (of the soma, the brahmans know, 
nobody eats), ibid. 9, 70, 2 ^ fiiworV lEnjmn ^rr^: (he, bogging 
[a share] of tho delightful ambrosia), Ch. Up. I, 10, 3 ir ^ 

(give me of these), TBr. 2, 2, 9, 3 n* fejPrT (they do not 

drink of the ocean), Ait. Br, 1,*22, 6 I fen?^ ?T OT- 

(of throe oblations they do not cut off for the Svishfakrt). 

Rem, To this belong tho rules of P. 2, 3, 61 and 63, which 
enjoin tho genitive of the oblation a.) in certain formulae , uttered 
at tho moment of offering it to the deity , b.) with ng. So f. i. 

Qat. Br. 3, 8, 2, 26 [gen. = oPTmT: 86 NB.] 

(announce to Agni and Soma [their shares] of tho 
epiploon and the fat of tho he-goat), Rgv. 3, 53, 2 rgr 
(I have worshipped thee [with your share] of soma), Ait. Br. 2, 9, 5. 

120 . 3 . The genitive serves to denote the objects of some p 2,3. 

i>2. 

verbs: a)FJ (to remember), b.) ^(to have mercy), c.) 

(to imitate), </.) some verbs of lon^inff for. With 
all of them , however , the accusative is also available. 

Examples: a.) Mudr. |(, p. 71 ^ ^ ^ nUT^T- 

:ttjt (t^h, king Nanda, Rdxasa is well aware of your marks of kindness), 

1) See SiECKK p. 33—37. 
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121 . 


DaQ. 60 ^ rm\ Compare with those genitives those 

accus. Mdlav. Ill, p. 63 ?rj5r (should she perhaps 

remember our suit?), C4k. V ^rrfprin rort ^ ^ ^ The 

verb (to forget) is construed with acc. ^) 

6.) Da^.. 97 1 ^ (in*iy these dear men show 

mercy towards you). It is often construed with acc. 

c. ) The person whose deeds etc. are imitated is generally put 

in the genitive. Mrcch. VI, p. 222 snnrar 

M&lav. V, p. 141 qnrr jjy/ q ff ^ vf gRrl^ (v. a. the apple falls not 

far from the tree). 

Rcrn. 1. Comp. ^cr < ^7H (to speak after), which is construed si- 
milarly by ka^., on P, 1, 3, 49, and (to take after). Pat. I, 393 

(ho takes after his father). 

Rem. 2. According to P. 2, 3, 53 compared to 6, 1, 139 
(to take care of) may admit of a genitive. 

d, ) Here the acc. is the regular construction, and the gen. but 

scarcely met with, as M. 2, 162 (ho 

must always long for being insulted as if it were ambrosia), Mhbh. 


3, 12630 Tr?RT: noTSFTmnTJT) Malat. V, p. 72 ^ 

(do you long for Madayantika ?) ; R. 3, 47, 30 gen. with 
4. In the archaic dialect many more verbs may be construed 
with the gen. of their object. P4nini prescribes its being used 
with a) all veros of remembering*); (>) ttht when Ao desire 
to hope,” cp. 120) d]<') five verbs of injuring viz. 

r , d) the verbs of illness — fever excepted - ms 

TTiriTT- As he docs not add that the gen. with them is restricted 
to the holy texts, it is likely, that it was used so in his days, but that 
it has antiquated afterwards. Siecke p. 50_,52 of his treatise on the 
vedic genitive has given some examples of its being used in the 


P. 3 , 3. 
55. 


P 2 , S, 
5fi. 


1) Yet Bhatt. 17 , 10 it complies with a gen., see Petr. Diet. if. u. p. 1386. 
vSo in a prdkrt passage of the UtUrarS-macaritra p. 19 ^3^ 

tRiima has made u|i forget king Da^aratba.” 


2) Panini (2,3,52) speaks of ^afuhwT, that is »all, which moan to thinL 
ofj' Ip classic Sanskrit I jjreatly doubt instances will be found of any 
other verb but nj. 
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Rigvodasrtnhitii with such verbs as ^rfyTTT} With 

f^;r (to know; to bo aware of, to experience) it often occurs in 
the brahm«ana- works* Air. Br. 2, 39, 11 oTTifr S' ?TT f T ^^ : *1 f^?rT?TrnT^. 
As to the foresjiitt verbs of injuring, in the RAinayana also 
(to touch) is construed with a gen*. 2, 75, 31 rrart errin', likewise 
3,66,6'). 

Reui, According to P. 2, 3, 51 the verb ^ is construed with 
the gen. of the instrurnciit {karam), then ^ must not be equi- 
valent with fgfrt’. gives tliis example r(r7rTT cTT^lFr — 

dcTrirr. it is not sufficiently plain, what is here the meaning of "*)• 
122 . 5. The H'af/er with verbs of playing or betting, the purchase- 

money with those of buying and selling is to bo put in the gen., 
according to P. 2, 3, 57—60, thus exemplified by Kag, ryffm ?T sr^ “^fn 
or niTR or ^ph^rfit. Instances of this rule applied in literature if 
they occur at all, must bo scanty, *’) With the compounds of 
the gen. is told to be optional — fJTrTtJT or ran — , hi the 

brahmana the simple is construed with the acc. of the wager, see 
P. 2, 3, 60 with comm. 


1) Cp. the Greek and sim. For the rest, objective 

genitives with verbs of tourhiny, destriny , rememheriny arc common to the 
whole ludo-gormanic family and the most probable explication, which 
may bo given of them is to consider them as having had at the outset 
the character of pnrUtive genitivc-s. Their fate has been the same in 
Sanskrit as in its sister-tongues. In the ancient literature they are re- 
latively common ; !)ut gradually they decrease by time both in frequency 
and in extent, and nioilciu San.skrit has but retained a few remnants of 
that old and once widely-spread idiom 

2) So the Kiu;ikri. It protfers also a different explication, according to 

which Tfr with geo. = vto ween, to fancy," for Patan- 

jali has Tiot expounded the sutra. For the rest, as it runs thus ffV 

SFlf-nr, nothing impedes reading it rather 
Then it is siiid just the contrary: ^ when = complies with a gen. 
and in fact, in the anciept^ dialect tTT was not rarely construed so. 

3) A prakrt passage in Mrcch. JI, p. G8 

^Ul^cSIUrVI (5^ ’ I (this player is detained for 10 suvarna^) may 

afford an instance of it. 
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123 6. Verbs of fulness , rajiletion, sn tis faction , as gpipr, 

fi.gT are often construed with a genitive, hut more 
commonly with the instrumental Cp. Latin vas plenum 
vini vel omo^) Exdmplos of the genit. Su^r. 1, 116, 1 1 

(Iho face is bathed with tears), Pane. I, 118 nfTfirrfTrJTfiT 
rriTOTm nr^rrar: U^iJurUT (tire gets not i^atiMtrd of 

wood, nor the ocean of rivers, nor death of mortal beings). 

NB. But the gen. of the , towards wlioiu kindness issho\vn 

with rpf) crut;^ a^id other similar words is of a dittVo ent 

kind (13l). Mhbh. 1, 229, 32 gmrj yf: (ho became well-dis- 
posed to this brahman), Pane. 314 ^^.rfT^Enrru (I iim satisfied with 
you), R. 1, 33, 13 d^jmT^T 2). 

'w V 

Rem, 1. Vedic mantras contain many iuslanoes of other similar 
verbs — as d^, rT;r, cFru" otc- being construed so. Sifake, p. 44 sq. 

Rom. 2. With the loc. is also avai]al)lo. Dae. 174 rr^r. 

(he ato it all). 

7. With several verbs the ge.nitivc iloes the tlvity of 
an ablative. See 12 * 6 . 

8. With several verl)s the ge)iitivt: does the duty 
of a dative. See 131 , 132. 

124. III. A genitive with adjectives is frequently 
used. When attending adjectives akin to transitiviM'cvrhs, 
;'ajcc- objective gen., as Kathas. 29, &"> 

(old age, which will destroy this beauty). Among 
them are to be especially noticed: 

1) Both gon. and iiHlram. seem to bo old idioms, '.bit it will .smiii ^ 

that the gen. with wonls fuln^^s has got out of use nowadays. B. 2, 80. 17 
^I«TrTT being construed with a gen. — nT7iTTTTUi^TJTt!Tf»=^ [si*. rrT5r:| 

oirf^irrm - the commentary deems it necessary to exp Id in the idiom : 

O 

rrr^^T: ’TTTrf 7r?TKPT:. Cp. tin' .similar process in Latin (liuintil. 9, 3, 1). 

2) 8o Kathas. 27, 206 rTTTTsRn' cTTU^; the interpunction in Brockhaus,’ 
edition is here wrong. 
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1. Those of knowledge^ skill, exparienct, and the con- 
trary (as and iRlrf {wont to). 

Mudr. I, p. 34 cHlchsuas^r^ mii (bravo, my child , 

you are well acquainted with the practice of the world), R. 1, 20, 24 

(not skillod in battles); — R. 2, 51, 3 7f%rTr 5Pr: 
(people who are accustomed to trouble). 

Examples with others: Mudr. IV, p. 146 flFnrr irpjt (impa- 
tient of the burden), K4m. 3, 22 f?r^ |Ti^f «aMre<Rrq;(ho 

must speak so as to rejoice all beings). 

NB. With the adjectives of knowledge and skill and 
with some others the locative is also used ( 142 ).’) 

2. ^TT^tT (depending on) and (clinging to). Pane. 

231 fiaTHrw: U i (that remedy depends on you), ibid. 277 

eranrer u?ir (give up that, which you have 

taken belonging to him). 

r 

3.OT (full) and its compounds. See 123 . 

4. Those of likeness and eqmlitg. '^Q 61 


1) The errs interpreting this siitra so as to take ?rnnfi and 

as if they meant hnt these two words ^ though it is evident , that 
cateyoties of words are meant by Pftnini, that of » occupation” (?rT^) and 
that of »8kiir’ (TOT^). The rule given 1, 1, 68 

— is commonly interpreted in too narrow a sense. It does not purport that 
any word occurring in P^nini’s text, but for a sanjndy does signify but the word 
itself, not its synonyms — if this were so, we should have to enregister its 
violation every moment — but simply this: with the exception of such 
algebraical signs , as g = , Jo = ^ ^ ~ the suffixes of the grades of 

comparison, sim., the sounds and words of which the vyfi.karana-8utra is 
made up, are to)be understood such as they are uttered, but it is left 
to the common sense of the reader to infer in each separate case , whether 
the word contained in the grammatical rule is meant as to its outer 
shape or as to its meaning, whether it 1“ to denote but one or r whole 
class of words of the same 'pyurport, ao ^n^andTOM evidently do here. 

For the rest, the vernacular grammarians themselves are obliged to 
admit of exceptions on their own interpretation of P. 1, I, 68. See but 
the v&rtt. on that sutra. 
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Rem. Note f^rrljr with gen., when snbst. — »the match, the 
counterpart” Pat. I, 445 irtf^itnTW; (an other ox is wanted like 
this), KathAs. 25, 178 ferTW ir (I will fetch you 

myself the match of this foot-ornainont). 

5. A great number of adjectives admit of the dative- 
like genitive, see 129 . 

ABL.Vri VK-I,1KE OKNITI VE. 

126 . [V. Sometimes the genitive is available in such cases 

as do properly belong to the category of the ablative, if 
there be at the same time room for the conception of 
, belonging to" and that of proceeding from." Of the 
kind we liave already mentioned two instances, viz, 1. 
the genitive of origin ( 113 ), 2. that of the starting- 
point ( 98 , it. I and 2). The latter is not limited to the 

Con- cixses, mentioned above, but is sometimes used side 

Purring 

with by side with the dblative even with such nouns as 

the p 

{llllll- 3fr(, (^HTTT etc., Vishnup. 2, 3, 1 rpn^TTi (north of (ho 
ocean). 

126 . On this account we may understaml lu)W the genitive 
is sometimes used instead of the ablative wdth a) verbs 
of ntt/dmj , loulumj , lakiitfi , recdicing etc., Ih ()\ hen rijn/ , 
iearnivi; , c) of beinf/ afraid of. 

a). Tho abl. is hero the regular idiom; the gen. not froquent, 

as R.Ajat. 1, 131 ^ latftOT g^TFft feiiiQayirnTra iTrann, 

R. 1, 28, 10 truNf nn (accept of mo), M. 4, 87 yftt; crihuj^iTiTT - 

( — accepts of a king, who is avaricious and a trans 
gressor of his royal duty). Pane. 225 jimiaav 

fpijitfir- So already in the archaic di.alect. Oaut. 17, 1 cnnrrnnr 
t^aTrnnr ^nvunrT uw (a brahman is allowed to 

eat and to accept presents from twice-born men of good behaviour) ' 
l>) R. (5,31,2 ^grynnt Trarnr: snj yrmT (Havana after bavin;. 
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hojtrd from his spies the arrival of Rama), ibid. 3, 3, 4 m 

(bo informed from me). So sometimes with (cp. 86 as 

R. 2, 100, 7 ftg; 

c) R. 2, 29, 4 fpar 7 f^ (all are afraid of you), Pane. 

Ill , 195 qr r t r rt feiH (she, wlio has always an aversion to me). 

R. 3, 46, 29 — 31 affords an instance of bolh constructions together : 

srnsTJjnr: f^^i! • ... sfw ^itir ^ f%iTOi. . . . fT^RcTTr • • • 
n- 

Bern. Compare p t fj q m (disgusted with) with a gen. Pane. 
In^of" tr^rtlUTOW fi r ^ TTtnr t ^ (I ntn disgusted with the Hesh of mice), 
Ua ein- Cp. 07, R. 

.Iriit Now and then this abl.-like genitive seems to have 
luo rn been extended beyond its limits by abuse , especially of 
■V: modern writers*). 

li.7. Note the genitive being used in some turns of phrase, 
which might he put ius well in the category of the abVi- 
tive as in that of the genitive. 

I ) But not exclusively. The older literature does not lack of instan- 
ces, Hi- K.S, 51,27 cfrPrnTT^ ST UrTCfTOT [instead of rRJTTTl 

i*p. 66, 1 1 . - A very strikic^ example is Bhag. Pur. 8, 6, ‘21 ?Tr^- 

f-f TrTnTCr?TSstfPT I nm <TlrrRT -Sflft irarTj here the gen. is 

abusively employed instead of the abl. iRrTTrotdlH. M. Db S.vusmchk , from 
wiiose valuable treati,'53 de Vemploi du gmitif absolu en Sanscrit I borrow 
rhi:' oxampie (see hb; note oa p. 10), prove? the impossibility of account- 
ing for that gftu. in a satisfactory way, when starting from the absolute 
iionstruction. Hereby it is however not said that the presence of the 
participle ThrT has not moved the author of the Bhagavata to employ the 
genitive instead of the ablative. Likewise I scarce!}' believe Kalhana wonld 
have used a g^Ai. with qr^fRajat. 1, 131, see 126 u), if the noun were 
MCit attended by a piirCiciple. Similarly with ^ the gen. is preferred , if it be 
Wranted to express the hearing somehodg say or utter something , as Mhhli. 
1,141,18 5PJJ cT^rTT JTiT- lu short, it is likely . that the relative frequency 
of genitives of particixdea id Sanskrit style, especially if compared to the 
xarenesfi of similar ablatives, has tavorized the spreading of the ablative- 
like genitive. 

It may also be noticed , that in most of such cases pronouns are concerned. 
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1 a geii. with verbs of spcakuta etc. to denote him, uhout whom 
something is said, as Pane. 82 (so he speaks 

of mo, who am however guiltless’). 

2® with ^iiTOTfrr and the like — '>io oxpect o/*, to suppose o/'.” 
Mrcch. IX, p. 297 sTiriMrl (that blockhead is capable 

to everything), Pane. 34 rr m^?r^CTTirrTrt^&V (of such 

men one must not suppose such conduct). But the locative is here 
also available. 

3*^ with TjTTT (to forbear of) etc. K. 1, 15, 7 Pat. 

T) P* 40 . . . iTf3i7TTJT« — When without object, the 

gen. with irfiT niay be considered a dativo-like one, as Mhbh. 1, 79, 9 
nr ^ttt^ (a man who wishes his wellb<Miig 

should not forbear a scholar, who does not behave as such). 


128 . The time-denoting genitive is likewise standing on 
ri.'ot- j;t*ound of the ablative, for it does always express 
n'ifi^r som(3thing is happening. It is usually 

restricted to some tixed terms , as F^^PT or T^T^TPT 

FT^ = f^TUrT , gi^rfer = etc. gak. VII -nrriT- 

rTT^FTTT rit TTF'jirTn fgf^drpnTr | »^‘ifter a while”] grruu- 

^ • pT l f TT Mhbh. 1, 47, 1 4 >^fr T fm f c; ^ (after 

some days), R. 2, IIS, 44 

Rem, 1. It is very rare, that a not-time-denoting word is put 
in this gen., as Yen, 1, p. 14 jttt ftrsTir^ nn fcTUT7rT5=^T^;>iiTpn (since 


my very infancy). 

Rem. 2. A time-denoting word may bo attended hy iho (/enitivc of a 


noun p participle. By this is denoted the time -since” some action 
has come to pass. Mrcch. V, p. 172 fe7; cPTTTUnr- 

?!IT: ^rrofr 7\7W( (R indeed a long time, Maitrcya is gone to V.), 
Mudr. IV, p. 131 ?rn[ rrp.KrTTrn:?TFT7m?T (i* is to day just the 
tenth month since father died), Von, I, p. 25 ?rpT OT fT^u* 

oTrzrr: tnqpn: f^.-OTTrrr *T (Sir, it is some time Mylady stays 


1) See Dr: Saussuue l.l. p. 54 N. 
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hero , but you have not noticed her), Pane. 303 fet 

,-TOl, Utt. IV, p. 72; R. 3, 50. 20'). 

DATIVR-I.IKE GENITIVE. 

V. The genitive serves also to denote him, who is 
concerned by the action or fact , the so-called remole object. 

This kind of genitive, as it stands on the same 
ground as the dative, I name dative-like genitive. 
Partly it may be substituted to the dative, but in a 
great number of cases the dative would even be unavai- 
lable, at least in classic Sanskrit, especially, if the. 
person concemed is to be expressed in suck sentences, 
//s irtiere the predicate is nominal {substantice or adjeelive). 

In such turns as Kathas. 29, 98 ^ TfrT- 

ITTFr: (for virtuous wives the only path to follow 
here and hereafter is their husband), Pane II, 58 

(what is too heavy for 
the vigorous! what danger does exist for the audacious ? 
what is a foreign country for the learned ? who is unat- 
tainable for the flatterer!) the genitive is the, regular 
idiom , and the dative out of use. Likewise the genitive 
— not the dative — is to be employed, with adjec- 
tives of /riendskip and etmil) , Jitness and imjitness , f/ood 
and edl et*?., as Pane. 331 qrFTTTqq 
(a fish-dinner is always welcome to him), ibid. 213 

jq qrli (it does not suit you). 

^ 

1) This idiom extends also to adjectives, used as participles. Utt. Ill, 
p. 57 imrit SrijCSI; (i^ is now the twelfth year, 

that tlio world is destitute of its queen). 
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Examples: Kuradr. 3, 10 ^ rrir 5^ (who aro othei archers 

to me?), Mrcch. VIII p. 246 rprrr:l ^jrrar oU 

^lorf?t (litic God of Love is cither mild for an honest man or ho 
does not exist for him), Mhbh* 1, 141, 36 ?^^rmrTT 
(wo shall bo unknown to the people), Pane. 200 ?p^T!Tcnf^ 77 ]UT ^ 
SFT^Tntn: (one must not take it ill of a messenger, if he speaks 
plain), (;ak. IV ugfornffTrfn uttH jut. (do not oppose 

your husband by anger, even when otfended;. 

With Among the adjectives, which comply with a gen., note such as 
tives, 5r-r^, Jtnd fim and fefer, rfircr, m — • and even the 

isfin verb (to suit) *— and their synonyms. So Nala 1, 19 apdf" 

mhr rTcT ftrmj Pane. Ill, 104 ^ (one 

should not do to others, what is grievous to one’s self), Mrcch. 

I, p. 58 ^Utiu’fq.y ^um (this house is not fit for a deposit), 
ibid. X, p. 355 tt fTST UTuninTunT*., Malav. IV, p. 96 ^nrur 

nWTT (and cold is excellent against this ailment), Mhbh. 1, 15, 4 
m: (the same to all beings), Malav, IV, p. 88 ^ 

(who is so disinxlined to me?), ibid. III,p, 75 qm^rrcTToFTT 
^ T fi T Hiq (so much suffices for persons in love). 

So and when :=: »becoming to, suiting.” R, 2, 30, 41 
^Tomr ^ m » 5na^Tnm^5RTM=TT ^Fn^foPTferrim; Cdk. 

I Ag to sjq; and 5:7^ op. the foot-note 

on p. 40 of this book. Note also ^nWf ^tn etc, with a gen. — 

)) guiltless towards”, as R. 2, 49^ 7 q‘sfRPTTO:» M. 9, 106 fnrjrjTPT'TtrT; 
(having paid his debts to the pitaras). 

Rem. 1, Panini teaches, that with participles in ?? the genitive r3.3, 
must be used, and not the instrum, of the agent, if the participle 
is employed as a present one. Such genitives as (approved 

by the kings), (honored by the kings) Jail within tho 

limits of this rule. See Mhbh. 1, 141, 36 and QAk. IV quoted 
above , and cp. Q&k. II rarf^ (your staying here 

is known to the hermits). 

Rem. 2. On the genit. with krty&s see 06 R. According 
to P.2, 3, 69 the genitivs is forbidden with the krts that 

is such as (op. P. 3, 3, 126 sq.). Kay. gives as examples 
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iTcirrr (the mat is scarcely to bo made by you), 
gWt ^TanTT* So R. 3, 5, 23 ^ prnr <3RrrT5T fact, 

however, HcFr;^, 2^*r, J^TiT are often construed with the ge- 

nitive. Dag. 72 flTihr^ rrciWor ^4:, R. 2, 97, 7 ^ rpT ?r^WT, 
Kath4s. 24, 65 rrnr Pr n ej^i IJWpT* 

130 . When used with the verb substantive expressed 
like or implied, the dative-like genitive is not seldom 

equivalent to our verb to have. Pat. 1 , 42*7 one asks 
the other ^Irl I ^TPTT*‘ (how 

many children have you? how many wives ?). Cp. the Latin 
phrase est inihi filius. Ait. Br. 7, 1.3, l rPicT !j snu nprr 
I Hfwr ni erSoePT^ (I have somothinff olso to ask you about), 

Pane. 166 iTrlFTt 'sR iTc7f?T (mon make money, if they go 

abroad). Likewise in such terms as fip rT g rr ^ PT (what have I [to 
meddle, to do] with him?), cp. 88 R. 2. 

131 . The dative-like genitive attends even on verbs. Mrdch. 

hL^c- X, p. .^75 HRFT cn^FTH#r?TFr (what is to be done 

nitivo ^ ^ 

Tcrbs wicked man ?) and ibid. X , p. 384 T'=hHt^4 Ri i I 

I^Ri^TrTFT (what is to be done for this monk ?) are striking 
examples of the sixth ctise used so. It is especially verbs 
of doing good or evil (as 3^T^, 

(to trust), (to forbear) and some others which 
partake of this idiom , its concurrent construction being 
the locative , rarely , if at all , the dative *). 

Examples: ,R, Gorr. 4, 38, 47 wji r i ri m eKctfart (yo“ 


1) As to 3^j I do not remember having met 

with any instance of their agreeing with a dative; governs a dative 
Bhatt. 4,39, Upon the whole, the dative ^of profit and damage within 
its narrower limits is very scarce in Sanskrit, cp. 84. 
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must guard your kingdom by doing well to your friends), ibid. 3, 1, 16 
rTr ^f U (offered liospitality to R.), Pane. 289 fi; qur 
(in what have I injured her or youf), Qi\k. VII 
fnriTStrT: gwcnij (I have sinned against the reverend Kanva), 
Pane. 38 rr (he trusts nobody), Mhbh. 1, 23, 26 

orrh^ rr: (be merciful to us, who beseech thee), Mulat. VII , 

p. 126 oi ia5. lT nfif^fcfci ' JUP f <J T >i‘ aPTmr (the wind declares to the young 
men the nearness of young women). 

Rem. In Latin, with such turns as adimo vcslem servo or 
seroi, civium or civibus dolor auctus cs(, the dative and the ge- 
nitive are both available. Sanskrit invariably uses the 
genitive. Pane. II, 141 fq; giFlTfrrT :t i U kr 

’truuT jrfdVikrT T^r »jnT: (if *9 by exertion, that onterpi’ises 
are successful, not by wishing, deer do not enter the mouth of 
a sleeping lion), ibid. p. 14.0 f5ytr?r'7;T^Tn n -y i pj ir?! arnm roar (H. 
made his reverence to M.), ibid. 137 ipr ir:;^ arfu; u^TrU (I have 
go'c great pleasure). 

132. Finally, the genitive is allowed to attend all verbs, 
tmMif as are commonly construed with the dative of concern. 
Such a genitive may be not without affectation '), it is 

1) So at least is the opinion of Anandor a:!! Borooati (§ 212 of his »///(/4(ir 
Sanakrit Grammar') —and his opinion may be considered to hold j^ood nowa- 
days in India with Sanskrit-writing people — » the gen. is also occasionally 
used for the Dat. or Indirect Object , especially by pedantic writers” and wit 
will be aeon from the above examples that such use besides being pedantic , 
is very ambiguous/’ The ambiguity, however, cannot be very great, for 
as a rule the context will show tis how to accept such genitives, and 
in such cases, as where the context would not enable us to understand him 
plainly, a good writer will avoid nil ambiguous constructions. That 
the dative-like genitive has been known and employed in India of old 
-- though not to the extent, it has got in the classic dialect — may 
be seen from som< of the examples quot<jd above. As with other concur- 
rent idioms, there is many an instance of both cases used together, as 

R. 2, 34, 6 rivkl ff 1 yu 5 ;;wt l r (Jl u 3 ff u.iit3N schol.' 
•yr a fl au t ^ lu the comment of Kily. on P. .3, 3, 1 11 the printed 
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of frequent occurrence in literature '). So it is found 
with 1. verbs oi fjicing, offering^ 2. of telling^ speaking, 
3. of carrging, sending, 4'. of showing, 5. of , 6. of 

promising, 7. of pleasing, 8. of being angrg , 9. of bowing , 
prostrating one's self, etc. 

Examples: 1. Ch, Up. 2, 22, 5 g d rr fq 'Tr AM (let me sur- 

render myself to Pr.), Pane. 85 rnn fT»3ITUa CTs;;^ (I have granted 
him safety), Qak. I uUCTT»T^ t nT l^ yq'HTquWrfnfTtj Mrcch. II, p. 80 
?pinTrncr;r ^ MoU n n^^ sr (give but to this very follow ten 

other pieces of gold). 

2. Mhbh. 1, 12, 6 fiffT; (he told his father _), Pane. 292 

5 fr?r?TT^=*Tr#r (relate us of your adventures in foreign 

countries), Mrcch. I, p. 45 Pfinc. 

246 ^llr7cr JTroTT fSrfW*T (then they went all and addressed 

the king of frogs), ibid. 62 ^ ?rr?^=sn[TTnT cT^ 

3. (JJak. Til ujpmA ir n TT^ dPr i ^ m^^rirr ^ r fit T (to 

whom are carried — ?), ibid. IV rTPT^ (having sent 

her now to her husband). 

4. Kathds. 29, 18 qf&'Trr: (she showed ner the puppets). 

5. Pane. 289 ^ rnr (and ho prescribed me), Q4k. IV 

iifirPTPH (show the way to your sister). 


text has WXt the other reading q ' ^u) is mentioned in a 

loot-note. 

1) In the vulgar diaiects the dative has got obsolete, and the genitive 
has been substituted to it, the few traces of a dative in Prakrit litera- 
ture being owed to the artificial language of dramatic poetry. See 
Lassen Inst, linguae pracriticae, p. 299, Vararuci Prdkrtaprakd^a 6, 64. 
Ki. TIN Beitriige zur Pali Grammatik\ p. 70 sq. gives an account of the remnants 
of the dative in Pali, which are more considerable, than in the other 
prfikrts , and contain both infinitives in °tave and datives in ^dga , 
especially aithdga — skrt grthdya\ as a rule, the pali dative serves to 
denote the purpose. The saiue process has been at work in Modern Greek. 
ScHiNA.s, Grammaire eltmentaire du grec »jo</erne , Paris, 1829 p. 90 : »le ge- 
nitif sert de regime indirect aux verbes ei remplace le datif: pou 

pup/ donne-moi du pain, Myu roO KptroO je dis au juge la v^rite. 
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6. M, 9, 99 qfrTrTTzr jg?i?T (she has been promised 

to one and given to another). 

7. Pane. 235 rtST pwr ^ (does lie please youP). 

8. 11. 2, 100, 33 ijrTT iTrf: gt^ rf ^r T (servants are moved with anger 
against their master), (^ak. VII rFTTiTvrnFTTTt Jjpt: 

9. Var. Yog. 2, 32 nixi^ P ff Jlrnf; (people bow to one), R. 

II, sarga 96*, 47 "( iTlTTrn^: (the crow prostrated himself 

to the magnanimous Rama). 

Rem. Even (to believe) is met with gen. Ait. Br. 1, 6, 
11 ^ W^^vrfn^he does not believe others, however many). 

132*. The dative of the purpose is not interchangeable with 
the genitive 

1) In the prakrts even then. It is singular, that an observer as accu* 
rate , as Pfi.nini is , should have overlooked the important function of the 
dative-like genitive. A rule of his, indeed, mentions the sixth case 
(2, 3, 62), but the word ^7}^ added and the examples 
prdflered by tradition show that according to the vulgar interpretation 
we have here a very special enjoinment, closely connected to the pre- 
ceding sutra (61), not one of general bearing. Yet 1 greatly doubt 
I'he exactness of that explication, by which the word is quite 

superfluous , as needs must be repeated from s. 61, and this 
suffices for the vulgar interpretation. Perhaps we may remove the 
technical difficulty by an other distribution of the words, that make up 
sutra 61 — 63. When read u7io tmore^ we get 

srcXrrf =3T^[TTr. It would be convenient both to the in- 

ternal probability and to the simplicity of the interpretation , if they arc 
divided in this but slightly ditlerent mauner: 61. 

62. ^arjp^ivf 63. According to this partition, Panini, 

after having given in 61 a special rule about the gen. being employed 
in some formulae of sacrificing, adds in 62 the general enjoinment that 
in many cases , tvhere the dative is required — mark 'grTPqvr, which encompass- 
es by far more than — the yenitive is likewise availahle , either by 

jmference , or optionally , hut not in all. For thus is the meaning of 
3:f=g5:!iqfw: 

fa?ffaMT:T a^MT anf^y aiijcatf? orsrfjri 

O' O .i' ^ 

(sec ISoETiiLiKGK Pfinini II, p. 82). — As to siitva 63 qTTTTr> 

it oft'ers no difticulty in itself, but disturbs the methodical arrangement 
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133 . The seventh case or locative serves to signify the 
tiieTf scene of the action. Its power is expressed by English 
prepositions , as in^ au, at^ among ^ with^ bg ^ near. It 
has not only the duty of pointing out the ^pot where, 
but also the spot av hither. In other terms, someti- 
mes it answers Lat. in with abl., sometimes in with 
accus. 

A. Locative of the spot where. — Here we must 
make the following distinctions. 

«.) the locative conveys the notion of being mtkin^in. 

M. 1, 9 ^ (in this [ogg] Brahman himself was born), 

Dag, 156 (sporting in the water of the Ganges), 

ibid, 179 ^ 

6.) it denotes a surface, trodden or touched: 
over^ at. Pane. 307 cFrmwsr * 7 TOTrr (an ass was hcen on 

that cemetery), R. 3, 5, 10 ch^fr7r.?Tt ^ 

(courtesans, holding fans, waved them over liis head). Pane, 331 
h ^ iTrRT sr^ QT-ciypj (nnd those fishes are being boiled over 


of the rules which treat of the employment of the genitive (2, 3, 50— 73). 
For this reason I consider it an additional rule, interpolated at an un- 
proper place — we had rather expected it between s. 51 and 52 — 
so as to obacurate by its i:lo3e following the sutra 62 , the right 
\inderatauding of the latter. That there are several rules in our Puiiiui, 
which did not belong to the original work, but were at the outset 
varttikus, which afterwards have been taken up in the text, is a 
fact now universally acknowledged. As concerns the s. 63, I remark, 
that many other vaidik gen. partitives with verbs (119) are not mentioned by 
Panini, and that the seeming anomaly of ?i^(cp. 46 R.) must have 
drawn special attention for all that regarded that verb ; in a time as early 
as Patanjali, it was alrfiaiy considered to have something peculiar, sec 
his comment on P. 1,4,32= Pat. I, p. 331 (in the Kagika. his words are 
wrongly indicated as if they were a vS^rttika^. 

1) See DjiLBKuct Ablatio, Localis, Jnstrumentalis p. 27—49. 
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the fire), Da^, 140 tott ^ vim ftnffrwiFr (my father laid 

down on the naked earth), ibid. 141 f -7*jVt? T. 

c. ) it signifies the doniinion or territory; i/t, at, on, 
Latin apud^ in. Pimc. l ^rftrr 

ibid. 310 JTriTTTTJTfcr the royal palace there ^vas a tiock 

of rams) , Kuinaras. o, 00 (fruits are seen on tlie trees). 

So (in tho country of tho Pancalas), (at lienares), 

Mhbh. 1, 31, IS ^Jrrr: (he has been mado Lord over 

tho three worlds); cp. Ill R. 

d. ) it indicates sometliing very near, though not di- 
rectly touched: necu^ un^afwut ^). Mhbh. 1, 170,3 

I: (Paudu’s sons pitched touts near tho Gaiij^cs), llitop. 
29 ;Tt ^byn^l^TrrTfJTT^ fTcT srrfr Odhorwiso 1 will kill my- 

self by starvation at your door). So Kad. I, p. 30 rr 5 [ is used, 
while meaning 7.about which spot.” 

e. ) it is expressive of umonf/ ^ amid. Nala 1, 13 rr ;t 

Jlirar mTiTWpT Trf^m qrn'qnfh ^ (neither among 

devas nor yakshas nor men nor among other beings such a beauty 
has been seen nor hoard of any w hero), Dae. 124 

A \ ^ -A 

irraf (this report spread among the townsmen and tlio countrymen). 
Cp. H6. 

All these variegations arc iiiixeil up in the general 
notion, carried by the seventh case. Greater precision, 
it wanted , may be obtained by using periphrasing turns , 
as the prepos. (within), or such words as > 

FT^, nWr, etc. See 165, 190, 192. 

134. B. Locative of the spot whither. It attends of course 

uve of on verbs and verbal nouns of moving , svich as to tjo , 
thespot ^ .v/rt?'/, to lead, io fsetuL Ch. Up. 2, 24, 5 ^ sr mimnrT 
thcr. ^VTi (I World of him, in whoso behalf tho 

aacrifico is performed ), Pane. 321 rj rm: (ho set out to tho 

forest), ibid. 41 OTigcTfTTFT crfeTrT:) ibid. 2G9 «3TTWft 37JFT nFT: 

1) This is the so called ^TTHTcn 
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(you have conducted me to a fine spot), B. 1, 11, 24 

^rTT^T (ho sent messengers to the citizens), R. 2, 7, 26 iuqoiii(u 

ir[rf ricT 5FM'5 ^ftor having removed Bharata to your kinsmon — ). 

to enter. Pane. 283 qH?n ibid. 52 Fsnn 5f^ 

crferrfrT (with you I will go into the fire). 

to fall on or in. R- 3, 18, 25 quirr iiirr, Qalf. I UrifTt- — 
(Ibo dust falls on the trees of the hermitage). 

to submerfje in. Kumaras. 1, 3 ^ m ne P in iff PiMiatiVfiV. 

(f*Jr [that] one defect disappears in the contact with 
his virtues, like the moon’s spot submerges in its beams). 

to throw in. Da^. 61 nsrrrsr oRTT^T#! j%rrerT, Pane. 124 H 


rnnn^jTT ui-duj. 

' v.a 

to place — , to put in, upon. Mudr. Ill, p. 91 rr 
rrr f^cT (old age has set its foot ou your head). Pane. 146 

filWIR ftyro' (— put it ill that very beggar’s bowl), Mhbb. 


1, 40, 21 fRi tsfRi jjrf frax Apast. 1, 15, 21 lajmr 

=5 xxra^vnrT^ (uor shall ho put [tire] under his bedstead). Metaphor; 
Prabodh. V, p. 112 iTirairr n^ si bT r: xrart ^oTrtt; 

to ascend. Kath4s. 29, 129 rrfr. ri5r ■nvRTT (the raxast 
climbed in'o the tree). Metaphor; Pane. I, 26C 
q i fWol i (ho, on whom tho king fixes his looks). 


to strike , to hit. Q^k, I ^rm^nirrfT ^ tnjRRmfe, Kath&s. 

28, 31 cri^^^^IT (he stroke the holy man with his sword), 

M cch. II, p. 83 sntrrrof Pauo- 295 ff f l i ^jd T Z THT. 

And so on. 

Rem. Note ^ with loc., a very common turn = »to put in 
or on,” as rupw, TniTTi), ^ (to put at the head), sim. 

134*. The spot reached may also be denoted by the accusative. 
Compare with the above examples these: Ch. Up. 5, 3, 1 Mfo f dgdlu 
(he came at the meeting). Pane. 143 (after having 

put me on your back), Q4k. I fTTloR fTT afqRiia i rih otc. etc. 


1) Cf. P. 1, 4, 77, where it is taught, that giunthril are to be 

*\ C C 

' jsed when = ohaving married”, but ^TForr >baving put in the hand , — 

taken by the hand.” 
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Loca- 
tive 
iu idio' 
malic 
phra- 
ses. 


1. to 
drink 
from 
etc. 


So with verbs of going, bringing, carrying, sending, 
ascending , entering. Those-, however, of falling , throioing , 
placing , putting — as qn, %!, raw, 5 ?rml 7 T — seem 

to be construed with the locative exclusively. On the 
other hand the accusative is obligatory , if to come to” 
is the metaphorical expression of „to become” (236), 
and in some other standing turns, as ^mrfrqtrr- 

According to what has been said 111, it is plain, 
that nothing impedes locatives qualifying a noun. Such 
phrases as H I ^ are as good Sans- 

krit as „water iu the pit," „a boat on the river” are 
good English. — Here the genitive is concurrent. 

In some turns the locative is standing, as in divisions oflite* 
rary works as miy >ve say, 

the first sarga of the Aranyakhanda of the Ramayaiia of Valniiki, 

II. Both kinds of locative are applied m so many 
and in so manifold ways , as to make it hardly pnicticable 
to enumerate them all distinctly and completely. It 
may suffice to mention the most important and the most 
striking idioms: 

1. We will notice in the first place some peculiar 
phrases. Of the kind are: 

to drink from. Pane. I, 327 feriu ^ (men 

drink strong liquor even from a man’s skull) i). 

to feed on. Da 9 . 174 (Im feasted on the 

rice, without leaving anything). In metaphorical sense rjeoTT 
the like may also bo construed with a locative. Mhblu 1, 84, 2 

u 123. 


1) See DELBHiicK 1.1. p. 33. 
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to he born from.', to beget with. The mother is put in 
the locative. Cp. 100 , 1. Kum^ras, 1, 22 

to reckon among. Da^. 199 (he was reckoned among 

the gods). 

137 . 2. The locative in which is put the person, with whom one 

4/av Prabodh. VI, p. 123 rSlfir a>:Hfq-^ T f »T (I 

am without protector and wish to stay in your house), Mhbh. 1, 
74, 12 Hifiuii fw^emn srraav ^ ffETU) Mudr. VII, p. 229 ^ 
fi F fef<y r ^*rr(g f & (TT: (I have stayed for some time with Mai.). 
So especially rrp gM 'l w (ho dwells with his spiritual father), Ch, 
Up. 4, 4, 3 ;nTol#r oiR^n r (v. a. I will be the pupil of the 

Reverend), 

138 . 3. tMI or cTFr with loc. = ^keeping close to", that is 

® observim/, obeying one’s precept, principle , judgment etc. 
§jlk. VI ;t ^ 51WR fHwftr (you do not obey my order). Da?. 72 
STH^sr (comply with the wish of your mother). Cp. Lat. ttat 
promissis , stat sententiA and Kd?. on P. 1, 3, 23 irfe ffraw (i* rosts 
on mo =: I am to decide.) 

189 . 4. The locative, which serves to denote the thing 

Native touched. It is used with a) verbs of fastening at — espe- 
cially — as well in their proper as in a figuiative 

touciied. gense; likewise with the others, b) those of c/wywiiy, 

^ , 

adhering to, as TSI^, MsJ etc., c) of leaning on, 

relying on , trusting , d) of seizing by , e) of falling at one's 
feet — and in other similar locutions, asf. i. llagh. 1, 19 
^nrfrTT (and the string , bent on the bow), 
Cak. VI m WriTW OT?FTHT *TJfR 

’ c f: 

(an antelope’s female, rubbing her left eye against the 
horn of her male cobapanion). 
veAs^l Examples:, a) Pane. 238 fRT 'HOT STSRf, ibid. 286 
/iuten- J)aTat aUTT glHSia ii F»*6. I, p. 40 qTRTfsr srSTj Bhdg. Pur. 4, 27, 10 

mg. 



of 
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of rely- 
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ing. 


of seiz‘ 
ia>jby. 

of fall- 
ing at 
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feet. 

140. 
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sense. 
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(he was attached to wordliness), Ragh. 3, 4 
iTHT cTSFU (she bent her mind to such a desire). 

V) Pane. V, 8 (safer (crowds of people cling 

to a rich man), ibid. 307 n^oHRlt ^rrfe (one [of them] falls 

on his nock), Da^. 75 rM i Wr CTT^TslrT^ (he fell iti lovo with her), Ch. 
Up. 4, 14, 3 ^ fS^nsrfe (no evil deed clings to him, 

who knows so), Pane. II, 131 cOrrrTO^CTTJT^ — (a hero, not addicted 
to vices). 

c) 1, io lean on, R. 2, 46, 27 ;t.. . . ^fftTriT: (lest they 

should sleep, lying down on roots of trees). — With and its 
compounds, likewise with ?rcnrn^, the accus. is the regular con- 
struction, not the loc., especially in the metaph. sense »to apply 
one’s self to somebody, to implore one’s aid.” — 2. to rehj on. Pane. 
II, 194 71 TnTTJJ ^ JvTTS ^ ^ -fTTr^'cT I 

Cak. I ftTf^^TTmrq^acTraa %rT: (oven these who pos- 

sess strong learning , mistrust themselves). So with gnhn (to hope 

on)^ (to trust), sini. Cak. II WJJJT-xdj 

fe^ ^ oT^ (the gods have confidence in his bent bow and 

\ A 

in Indra’s thunderbolt). Pane, II, 48 5iT^. Cp. 131. 

d) Pane. 161 gnin (seized by the hand — ), Mrcch, T, p, 

39 orefia JT^rSTT) Kathas. 29, 3 emfe smT<r (she laid her hand 

on her neck). 

e) ernrat: nrrfrr is a standing phrase. See f. i. Qak. IV fer: ut^T: ^<Tfh• 

5. The locative, when used in the same way as English 

Jn him I see much skill.” So Mhbh. I ^ 
qryarT^ (I niay expect all of him , he can do impossibilities) , Qak. 
II JJTrOT foUt^fe (hunting is reckoned to be vicious in a 

prince), Prab. V, p. 109 ^ ?rrcr: (there is no sin in giving 

a good counsel to the afflicted), K. 2, 7, 10 

YV M feqq (and she told Kubja of the great Inippincss of Hama). 

Rem, 1. When used as the predicate of the sentence, this 
locative is occasionally carrying the notion of » suiting , befitting.” 
Pane. I, 305 urTR^rr^oOrfea (friendship suits similar charac- 
ters and inclinations), ibid. p. 251 (T ^o q ^ (the 
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108 § 140—142. 

royal dignity befits a man accomplished in political science, libe- 
rality and gallantry), 

Kern, 2, Synonyms explaining the meaning of some word, are 
put in the locative, which accordingly zr »in this meaning.” Amarak. 

tTmrt ^ (the word kaldpa may have the 

meaning of bMsham ornament, harha a peacock’s tail, tdnira 
quiver and samhaii mass or heap), K&m. 2, 17 
is explained as meaning: to know), Apast. 1, 5, 1 rTT: 

6. The qualities , arts , science etc. in which one excels 

or is weak, equal or unequal, when put in the locative. 

R. 1, 1, 17 rTFiitzf ^ 1 Tfrorr 

uTOTTit m Mhbh, 1, 88, 13 Orm 

nu:i qfVT: Hero the ablative and instru- 

mental are concurrent idioms. 

7. The seventh case attending nouns of aMliti / , dill, 
knoideage and the like. Here the genitive is the cqn-. 
current construction (124, i“). 

Examples of the locative: Ch. Up. 1, 8, 1 5pit 
(three men were well- versed in the Word), Kathas. 24, 187 
(of one, not being a judge of jewelry), Malav, V, p, 131 
^j^TTnTfrfiT&^TTfT UcTri-fr (what art the ladies arc acquainted with ?), 
Nagan. I, p. 2 rrPTr Enm (we are skilled in dramatic representa- 
tions). — It attends also verbs of that moaning. Pat. I, p. 280 fj q iq 
RitHU I fijirTn* 

'Cl 

Rem. 1. Vdrtt. 1 on P. 2, 3, 36 gives a special rule for ad- 
jectives in made of participles in °i?T» complying with locative. 
The examples given by Pat. I, p. 458 Weft gr P Ti^Tii (well road in 
grammar), ^TTJTTrrl (knowing the theory of metrics) provo that 

kind of locative to belong to the general class of words of ability 
and skill. Cp. Da^. 157 ^ cr ^ ^uiTTrTT ^ffriT =?^cjTJTTyPT Jnfhrt 

^ nCOI *1 o 

fJTjJoTJg. 

Rem. 2. P. 2, 3, 44 teaches the promiscuous use of locative and 
instrumental with the adjectives nftrrT awd (caring for, solici- 
tous). 
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143. 

8. Lo- 
cativc 
ot'iirne 
and 

circum- 

stan- 

ces. 


8. The locative , which denotas the circumstances , under 
lohich the action come.s to pass. So „in time of 

distress”, „in due time,” „iu fortune” 

and the like. This kind of locative has a very great 
extension and encompasses also the locative of time 
as well as the absolute locative. The former denotes the 

^ p- -> f- 

time at which , the ichen , as (every day), 

(in the rainy season), (at night), CTr^'T (at 

daybreak), (in these clays), (at the 

beginning) etc. Ch. Up. 3, 10, 2 Uiis 

Tlie latter c^ccurs, if tlic mrcimsla/icc under udne/f is 
signified by two nouns , one', of which is tlie predicat, o 
of the other. As the said noim-predicate generally is 
expressed by a participle, it is to tlie chapter on ])ar- 
ticiples we refer for» a full account of the absolute lo- 
cative. Hero it may sufftco to point out by an evident oxaniplc 
its close connexion with the locatives of circnmstauco mid time. 
Miidr. IV, p. 117 sflr^FTrir 

=?TrTTT^ utS nir 

fFotn f^hr fir^Fr uffuft 

thus freely translated by Wilson: >^But let Your liiu^hness weigh i 

these ciraanstanc'/s also your forces are collected , i yourself, 

the heir legitimate of kings, i your adversary but a base usurper; i 
his very capital is hostile him, i in mo you have a faithful guide 
at least; I and all applinnees and moans to boot i proVidod; nought 
remains but your command” *). 

1) Compare such locatives, which denote a circiimstiuice ])y a single 
word, as in the proverb (v. a. misfortune never 

comes ‘singly )i Cane. V, 103 ttsf?; UTW ^TTSmirT; 'fbey cannot be styled 
absolute locatives, but serve just tlie same purpose as those. 
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144. 9. The locative denoting, at which distance one thing 

9. Lo- * ^ 

cat. of or fact is from another. Ait, Br. 2, 17, 8 sit tsijtt 

'*'!*”* indeed, is from hcie at a distance of a thousand 

journeys on horseback), R. 3, 4, 20 3rfr arr^ TTjawfsPt 

Kathas. 28, 188 h iT;j»i^(niy house is at sixty yojanas 

from here). Cp. 99 R. 1. 

Rem, Pat. I, p. 455 mentions the promiscuousness of the turns 
ncTMiiH; nienran ^ronf^ ?ir5T:TTPT or ntiPPJ. Bnt if an interval 
of time is to be signified, the locative alone is available: cjnf^cjyiT 
^rnr^rnt (tbe fwH moon of Agrahayant is a month after that 
of Karttiki). 

145. III. Dative-like locative. In 134 it has been shown, 

*^Ukr fhat the locative is used with verbs of jmltinq m or on , 

placin] etc. Sanskrit extends that idiom to many kindred 
conceptions, and often uses the locative with verbs of 
giving^ promising^ buying, selling, telling etc., so as to 
make it concur with the dative or the genitive of the 
remote object. Cp. English to bestow upon. 

Examples of the dative-like locative: R. 1, 68, 16 >.fr TT r l' U iT 

pnsr ibid. 1, 51, 5 fw 3:^TT v.^ ' f n jii nu uiuT, ’bid. 1, 75, 7 

srfmmr (promised it to Indra), Mudr. V, p. 159 fs r y l u 
yueriu (having sold himself to a rich man), Mhbh. 1, 30, 6 nru 
xraqsjTpiiT (they gave a name to the great birdj, Kathiis. 28, 34 
^rir ' cgf’f foriv (this is done to you), Cp. R. 2, 96, 28 l ir ga rfe 
IK^feRT ^fTTSm. 

146. several phrases the locative may even be a concur- 
rent idiom of the dativus jinalis, especially of the infi- 
nitive-like dative. It is namely put to a) words of 
strivinij after, wishing, resolving', b) to verbs of appointing 
to , ordaining , enjoining , permitting , as 


1) So i.s the good reading. Bhockhaus' edition \iix^ sliaMyojanifam grham^ 
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147 . 

fasop- 

tam 


to words meaning able, fit and the like. 

Kxamplos: a) Mlibh. 1, 138, 69 c r>iff( r[ JTTT FToT (I have co- 

vctod your kin<Tdom), Pane. IV, 26 ?T^ 5Tg iTrTTToT- 

(an onein\ , who ha sproparod liiinscdf to tako off tlio whole, 
may ho appeased hy a .small Malat TIT, p. 50 TTcr^T^rrnrr nq: 

(endeavours to attain at greatness), Mhhh. 1, 14-1, 2 
(ho made up his mind to burn [the Piindavaa]), li. 3, 4, 4 ^rr 
Fm (both made speed to kill him), 

*o 

It) M. 1, 28 gTnfrrr (he has appointed to a task), Qak. I 

(v. a. he obliges her to wear a dress of bark), 
Kathas, 25, 123 ^ pm nm FTmfhTFh — rnr (the king 

denignated him to fight the athlete), ibid. 29. 29 g'.-nn rrifTTs^Turn- 
(pormissiou to to you). - - In tlio same way ono says rTtrfttT; 
(he is appoitnefl to the kinj'doni), nr^rc^ ciy >ll>TFT rFT chose 
that man to be lier husband), Pane. 162 rf firar^Tiw 'SfitTOiPiiFT (bo 
an^tintc'd that | young man] heir-apparent) and the like. 

e) R. 3, 13, 20 inrr^ Mi^T '^’T r (you arc able to guard). Pane. 
156 BTirfjfr'SJPTTT'TT'Tr onrrjin (bo is not able to supply us with food), 
Mbbh. 1, 148, 3 cfrrT'i *T^ (it is time, m<5tbmks, to run away). 

IV. Nimittasaptami. As the locative often denotes 
the spot, towards which there is some movement, so 
it may be used at a very large extent to signify the 
person or thing, towards which some action is directed, 
in otiier terms, that on account of which something is 
done. Speaking exactly , the dative-like locative, we have 
dealt with in the last two paragraphs, is but a conse- 
quence of this general faculty to denote that , nhoiit which 
one is engaged. Here are some examples of this idiom : 

Kaf, on P, 2, 3, 36 ^ruftr T.Tnti^fbr tow 

grfg grigprrgrt <jrT; (the pantcr is killed ou account of its skin, the 
elephant for its tusks, yaks for their tails and the mnsk-deer on 
account of its musk-gland), Kag. on I\ 1, 3, 47 (they 

are at law on account of a field), Pane. 288 ^srrffir^T 
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(this is conTcnient for a lord with respect to his attendants), M. 

3, 107 

148. This kind of locative is sometimes bordering on that , 
taught in 140. 

The n'mitlasapUmi (locative of the motive; locative 
of reference) often serves to qualify such substantives as 

Hmi, sjpRTT, 

nw, w, firaw and the like. The genitive is here , 
of course, the concurrent construction. 

Examples: Daf. 89 rTOTf^T^cFT gpTiJTciyfrfT (ho fomented his enmity 
towards Ud.), Mhbh. I, 155, 9 tot tot nfii (you must have 
pity on mo), (!ak. I U UU; (my heart longs for her), 

R. 2, 103, 22 ph liitop. 9 zm rerfb ibsenu;, R- b 50, 24 

trvTaqf& famuT, Pane. 251 rr ^ TOibra ybribf.TRf; ijuv: 

(a wise man must not bo careless about business, however small). 

It also attends on several adjedtives, part of which 
likewise comply with a genitive, as 

r--. 

and the inverse of them, 1(71 (fond of), H|fr (delighting 
in) etc. Malat. X, p. 172 ^tdr sun fTTUTirfy, Qak. II 3!T,j7rTF(mr 
^rrt Fafir, Pune. V, 65 ^FU; 

149. In general, the locative may denote a disposition i* 
tiv'ra- townrds soniebodi/. Then it is synonymous with the prepos. 

as or m (N. N. is 

tK- good for his mother). 

words. Examples: >Da5. 144 g fnfbqrf r msrrn ?iFn| trfirow (when I shall 
bo returned, I shall deal with yon as you deserve). Oak. I zm rpn 
eTF WUl I I huuojoaa) la mTr tjuft (how, can it be, that she feels towards 
mo, as I towards her®). Pane. IV, 72 ff. UT-{; ur|Fb FlUT 

5^ nur: I FT: UTy: U UiV: (if ono is good for those , 

who have done w'oll to him, what is his merit? only he is named 
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150. 

Looati- 
ve3 as 
adverbs 


151. 


152. 


good by the virtuous, who does well to his enemies), Qdk. IV 
ileT (be kind to your household). 

Many locatives have the character of adverbs, as 

(in the beginning), (secretly), (apart), (at the head), 

etc., especially such as denote time or space'). 

Chapter IX. Periphrastic expression of case- 
relations. 

The apparatus for periphrasing Ccase-relations may 
be classed into three main categories, viz. 1. prepo- 
sitions, 2. noun-cases, 3. verbal forms. The 
boundary between the first class and the second is in 
some degree unsettled and floating; of the noun-cases 
concerned here a great deal, indeed — viz. such words 
as cnifuj those in “rr: otc. — are construed 

in the same way as the old and genuine prepositions, 
whereas others are always felt as nouns and construed 
accordingly — of the kind are *irfn7T^) srarirT, 

1 ^, etc. 

The third class is made up ot gerunds — as 

o 

wjoHj uTFTnr, jj^T, etc. — or participles in FT 

— viz. iirT and the like. 

1, PREPOSITIONS ®). 

Sanskrit prepositions should rather be styled „post- 

1) Mhbh. 1, 140, 40 the loc. it peonis, docs duty of an ad- 

verb =z » singly , alone.'” The chacal has artfully removed his competitors, 
and now he eats up all the flesh, alone. 

^ ^ ttmuj 

31^ rRT q t HH<t)(W^H r jPrJaa TH 

Cp. Dutch: in zyn eentje. 

2) Indian grammar, which does not possess, as we do, that hetero- 
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positions as they are generally put behind the nouns , 
they are construed with, ^ being the one, that 
is always put before. As a rule , they are also allowed 
to be compounded with their nouns; in that case, the 
preposition is generally the former member'). 

The archaic dialect used more prepositions and used 
them oftener, than the classic language does. The more 
we go back in time, the greater the number and the 
variety of idioms* So for instance, in the days of Piinini 
some prepositions — tt? nrly — heon in 

common use, but in classic literature they are, if at all, rarely 
met with. 

Rom. The vaidik mantras contain accordingly a still greater 
number of prepp. and are displaying a still greater variety and 
manifoldness in employing thorn. So tho old words riPifn; (without) 
preceded by an acc,, its synonym preceded by an abl., 
(with) construed with instrum., do not occur but in the mantras, 
likewise and tq--, see 160. — The upasargas ?r5r, 
do not do duty of karraapravacanJya, but for a few passages; 
Pdnini does not mention them in his list of karmaprav., nor arc 
they used so in the liturgical books of the Veda. Tho once pre- 


gen eous set of terms styled parts of speech , das no term exactly ans- 
wering to our » prepositions but it calls them by different names 
according to their phonetical, etymological or syntactical properties. 
When compounded with roots, so as to make up compound verbs and 
the like, they arc styled upasunja. But the same particles will be* styled 
harmaprarncaniya, when separate words. For this reason, the karmapra- 
vacauiya-class does not comprise such prepp., as 

the other hand it contains some paiticles, which cannot at any rate bo 
called > prepositions,” as Cp. P. 1, 4, 58 j 59; S3— 98. 

1) It is wrong to say that the noun-case, attending on the prepos., 
is governed by it, for it is not the preposition, that causes the case, 
but it is the general bearing of the case , which is qualified and limited 
by the preposition. 
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positional employment of i?T: is proved by compounds of the type 
R r Wei rf it r (fresh from the loom), fTiiviK t a r fej (from Kaufftrabi), if 
compared with (P. 2 , 2 , 18 with vdrtt.) etc. 

154. The old prepositions are, in alphabetical order: 


1. 

6. m* 

11. i?N;i 

16. qfn* 

2. W(‘ 

7. 

12. in;; 

17. 5ri%: 

3. 

8. ?rT* 

13. 

18. 

4. 

9. SO"* 


19. 

5. W^\ 

10. 3qlT 

16.3^ 


Of them, nine 

(the n®s 1, 

3,6, 7,9.11, 

12, 13, 15) are 


obsolete or at least used extremely seldom in the classic 


dialect. 

a.) OBSOLETE PREPOSITIONS. 

156. 1. ?rf7r i» rarely used as a propos., however frequent, when ■* }.*> 

mere adverb » exceedingly, very.” When prepos. it agrees with 
accus. Ait. Br. 4, 6, 13 g g?rTrqmf^ ovtst: (offspring, indeed, 
and cattle have the precedence above the husbandman himself); 

Mhbh. 1, 110, 1 Bhtshma says ^ m qftrf 

(our renowned family deserves the sovereignty 
over the earth above other princes), 

Rem, When being compounded with its noun, the compound t’- 2. 1, 
is adverb : (beyond one’s sleep). 

156. 3. ?rfv is of frequent occurrence in the archaic and old epic 

writings. In the classic dialect it is still used to express the re- 
lation between the ruler and the ruled, as well the ruling over^' 

9 <. 

1) Those marked by an asterisk are knrmapravacaniya , see foot-note 
on p. 114. Hence the other (n®. 2, 5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17-19) do not share 
the appellation upasarga^ even when put close to a verb. 

2) The KSufika gives no example of iriH being employed as a preposition; 
it does illustrate but its being = » too much” or *s very well.” Pknini, 
however, must have thought also of the preposition irf^. - Patanjali 
does not comment on this sdtra. 
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as the standing under; then it is construed with a locative. It 
is said either (Brahraadatta [ruling] over the 

Pancalis) or wfy TOT^T*. (the P. under Br.). So Dag. 112 

airlT: 0- 

When put twice, it agrees with the accusative (171 R.) 

When compounded with its noun, the compound is an adverb and 1» 
is equivalent to the simple locative of the noun, especially to the 
nimittasaptamt (147): (with respect to women), yf w^6ir m[^(with 

respect to the deity), etc. 

Rem. In the older dialect ^ is joined by loc., abl. and acc. 


With (oc, it indicates the surface »on,” as in the old verse quoted 
by Pat, I, p. 4 (boly bliss is seated on 

their tongues). — With abl it signifies the coming »from”. — With 
acc. it is — »over, on [a surface];” so it is often met with in 
mantras, sometimes in the brdhmanas. ^at. Br, 1, 1, 4, 3 

167 . 6. m with ablat. is mentioned by Pdnini (1, 4, 88; 2, 1, 12; 

2, 3, 10). The standing example of his commentators is m fwnnr 
^ (it has rained outside Trig.). No other instances are known, 
158 . 7. and 13. qf^, both with acc., are almost synonymous, cp. 

Greek and irepl. 

^ They had of old the meaning around, aoout,” when in meta- 
^ phorical sense, also Bconcerning, on.” In literature examples of 
are extremely rare, if they occur at all; it seems to have 
soon antiquated. Instances of met with, especially in the 

archaic dialect. K4g. on P. 2, 1, 14 •— or [compound 

adverb] — s[rfwt: qrlfa (the fire-flies hover round the fire); Ch. 
Up. 4, 6, 1 ?rPt ^rrmr (about the evening); Kath. 1, 10 
tnxrfu (d. fools no anger against me). 


1) According to P. 1, 4, 9u in i»uo case of (to appoint over) it 
may be said optionally either igfSt m«rf& or ^ m^ ghf^t ni VT 

(he will put me over* it y. The Petrop. Diet. — T, p. 112 s. v. frfSr 
2) a) fi) — wrongly takes iTRJ^for the word construed with ?rf&. It is 
not the acc. but the locat. which stands in constructioh with 
the preposition, as is plainly shown by the meaning of the sentence. 
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Rem. 1. Panini ( 1 , 4, 90) ') teaches a fourfold employment of 
qrfj: a.) it denotes a mark, 6 .) it expresses a quality, c.) it sig- 
nifies that which falls to one’s share, d) it is used iA a distri- 
butive sense. The same is stated for ^ and qfpr; also for ?rpT, 
save that it cannot bo karmapravacaniya in the case r.). The ex 
Kitgika illustrates this rule by these examples: a) ^ qrf^ - or 
or ^ or - fsT^TTrin lightning flashes round the tree;” 

^•) iTTr^TTfir . or lyjT or gf?t or qf^ . ))N.N. is good for 

his mother;” d,) ^T^^WTriT - or 3 ^ or gfit or ^'ho waters 

one tree after another,” whereas c.) i[r?[5r ^ - or gin or 5^.7 - itttwt 

^hrFTT^T ’>give me whatever be my share of it,” but 7 ;^ zTTJTpT^nirT? 
hero ?gf;x is upasarga not karmapravacaniya. 

In the dialect of the vaidik mantras, indeed, both and 
display this largo sphere of employment, almost the same as that 
of gfn in classic Sanskrit, see 179. With cp. the like use of Greek 
ijC4Cp/, Germ, wm, Dutch orn. 

Rem. 2. To the obsolete and gjj classic Sanskrit has sub- 
stituted their derivatives ^pjfrT; and gf^;, which however are only 
used of space. See 180, 

Rem. 3. An ablative is taught with gij, when — OT (l67). Then 3, 
the prepos. should be put twice ; gf^ gf^ cT7;T In literature, i>^ ^ 

however, gfy with abl, is as little met with as except the vaidik 
mantras, but there it has a larger employment, being =; Lat. ex or ah. 

159 . 9. 3 g is frequent in the vaidik mantras, afterwards rare. P. 1,4, 87 

classes it among the karmapravacaniya, 1 , to denote a going 
beyond,” then it is construed with a locat. -^q grrgtggFT (hy P. 3, 
a karshSp. more than a nishka), 2 . to denote inferiority, then it 
complies with the aco. 37 

1) P. I, 4, 90 WiMdl I cjTrm 1 g olwoi 

» * 91 

2) When used in a distributive sense, 9 ^, gf^ are rather to be 

considered adverbs; ^ is literally = » he waters tree tree 

successively,” similarly ®qf^or®?givr feiafrf »he waters tree tree rounda- 
bout.” Cp. such passages as R. 3,47, 10 » he entreated [herj 

by [offering her] grants after grants” lit. grants grants successively. 
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Kem. 1 . According to the commentaries on P.2, 1 , 63 x 1 , like 
expresses nearness j when compounded with its noun: 3 q 5 RtinT 
(near the pot). So Dag. 99 (near the zenana). 

Rem. 2 . In the vaidik mantras is construed with acc,, loo., 
instr. and is expressive of noarness. Rgv. 1, 23, 17 nrpTojf 

TO: — With accus.^ I have met with this instance in epic 

poetry. R. 3, 37, 21 Marica dissuades the rapture of Stta on ac- 
count of the irresistible power of great Rama ^ ^ ^ 

^T rf g i Hq^ (if ho will meet you [Rilvana] in battle , then your 
life is on its end). 

160 . 11 . TTT^: — in form and meaning — Lat. trans — does duty of 

a propos. in the archaic dialect of the brahman as etc. It is found 
partly ivith acc. zz: » athwart, through, beyond,” partly with abl, 
» beyond, out of reach of:” Qat. Br. 3, 3, 4, 6 * 7 ^- 

Cp. the abl at. with ^trid other words of conceal- 

ing (97). 

12 . (beyond) with instrum., abl. or acc. is restricted to the 
vaidik mantras, 

13. see 168. 

161 . 14, nji tvith ablative is a time-denoting prepos. of the archaic 
and epic dialect. It means ^before,” Agv. Grhy. 1 , 15, 1 

^iTTrT (before his being touched by others), Ch. Up. 2 , 24, 3 

U IT rT^ (before the beginning of the prataranuvaka). 

Cp. 176. 

Rem. Sometimes may have expressed separation. Rgv. 8 , 
44, 30 ^ .sir ^ ^ m fhj; (extend our 

lite, Agni, keeping it, wise being, far off from misfortune etc.). 
Ait. Br. 2 , 6 , 14 Tjnm (ho must cut out 

the omentum without hurting the navel). 

h), PREPOSITIONS STILL EXISTING. 

* 

162 . The other ten are still in common use, though not 
all of them are equally frequent. We will treat of them 
in alphabetical order, julding moreover to each such 
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younger prepositions as are more or less its synonyms. 

163. [2.] ^4"! (below, under). Its synonym is 

a derivative of it. Both are construed with preceding ge- 
nitive. 9^k. I .t^o) 7| r: . • • Pane. 211 aniTWWTy- 

5fTTfT; WlrUf^WT UPT* 

Eem. 1. Sometimes it complies with abl. Pane. 145 s[?TT3Trf: 
Compare 171 R. 

Rem. 2. To denote a lower place or state the old dialect pos- 
sessed also the adverbs gg-; and asreUrT *). 9®** 9, 3, 1, 6 g g ynfe 

164. [4:.] with neemative „after.” Like its Latin couu- 
^3' terpart „secundum” it is used in various senses: a.) of space 

and rank , 6.) of time , c.) = , according to d.) — ^adhering 
to one’s side,” sim. Mostly, at least in prose, it is put 
bejiind the noun-case as m (thereafter), rT^T^ (after 
him). 

Its manifold employiAeut may be illustrated by these examples : 
1. after , in space, time, rank .. R. 2, 90, 3 ?r iT P T T^ 

Pane. 203 rTTSi^ q#m: , Kag. on P. 1, 4, 86 nt^: 

(warriors inferior to A.) ; — 2. along R. 2, 83, 26 rrjPrg 
(he encamped his army on the banks of the Ganges); — 3. » fol- 
lowing” »adhering to” Mhbh. 3, 12, 45 mErort qf 
1TFI3; ^ »after” zr ^according to” R. 2, 58, 19 ^ fT yfRqrdV 
^ 4h^"nT 5f»T;jTi; — 5. about Nir. 12, 1 ^ (about 

the gradual advancing of dawn); — 6. concerning Ch, Up. 4, 17, 9 
^ ^ ^ rmr (concerning the brahman who knows 

so , it is said in a verse — ). 

Rem. 1, ^ may bo compounded with its noun. Mhbh. 1, 170, 14 
(rambling along the GangS,), Kathds. 28, 26 


1) ,Comp. the upasarga 9er a.nd lacus Avernus^ the Latin designation' 
of the regions below. 
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If iS'j a ili.stributive meaning, compounding is obligatory: 

(day after day), ranged] according to the 

oldest). 

Uem. 2. In epic poetry is sometimes found with the abla- 
tive. The instances, I know, are Mhbh. 1, 99, 98 ott OTJT 

(you are cursed, but after a year you 
will be released of the curse); ibid. 14, 71, 6 — the Pandavas enter 
Ilastiniipura and make their compliments to Dhrtarashtra — %j?T;pr- 
^ ^ nr-irff... ^rTf fSR’f 'r^^mrorr etc., R. Gorr. 6, 10, 23 
cniOT *T?Fr ?FT7tlTrrn‘ (v. a. men’s destiny is in proportion to the 

\ 'j 

cause, whence it has sprung)-). 

Rem. 3. Panini treats of ijtt in four sutras: I, 4 81—86 and 
90 The last, which sums up the meanings of when — nfr 
and cri?T> is quoted 168 R. 1. 

165. fo.] a very old particle. It is aMeci to a locative 

for the sake of specifying its meaning „ within” (133, a). 
But often also noun -{ are compounded into an 

avyaylbhfiva. — Examples: a) of with locat. M. 7,223 
UTm^rT T - r r i r^^f^ (bo must give audience wdthin doors), Pane. I, 32 
f^ ^ U^rTTl^fTTT ^f^'. (the fire, dwelling within the wood), Kathas. 
4, 57 rrtsrr nTrKrFm^: qfrf^; (and the purohita was likewise led 
into the darkness) ; b) of ^ptt: compounded. Pane. 144 ^ uf^Tc?TFfT: 

(I entered the water), ibid. 277 mfufT;, 

Kad. I, 47 ^ r j T ^ ’ rl Pf ^ r TrT ^<»J T: ([birds] which have put their young 
ones between their wings). 

Rem. ^j;7T; occasionally complies with a genitive. Yi\jn. 2, 104 
Uor*TrT[PW(T!n(f?T , Kumaras. 2, 5 

166 Kindred forms of ilri*’ are tbe particles and 

S'fTTT 

n!hi , petrified instrumentals. Both agree witA the 

accumiu'e. They are = ^between,” 2’.^= ^without,” 

rqT* . ' 

1 ) The Petr. Diet, reads as a compound. 

2) The Petr. Diet, gives also some instances ot with a genitive 
See I, p. 197 cv. c. 
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3^y, = aSave, but for;” 4b’ may signify with 

respect to, concerning.” — Like il'rll, they are allowed 
to make up a compound with their noun , then the 

noun is the former member. 

Examples: of 1. — Qak. Ill ^ f oi F oi cH ) 1 fX| (meanwhile 
I will look between [— througK\ the foliage). When construed with 
two nouns, tho prepos. precedes, and ^ is put twice. Pat. I, 45 
roTT =nr JTT ^ : (the pitcher is between you and me), 

Qat. Br. 1, 1 , 1, 1 ^ iTT^nT ’); — 2. Pat. I, 8 

m i ft (even tvithout the uttering of 

mantras fire heats the plates), R. 2, 11, 18 fnf fsrt 

(there tho enemy threw thee down lifeless); — 3. 
Pane. 60 ^ ani sure that voracious 

beast cannot be killed but by a stratagem), R. 3, 19, 7 Tjf^ 

JT: ^vjf;q TT \ (none but Maheiidra); — 

4. Qak. V. Hrft^fOT (therefore 

I have incurred a heavy reproof from her with respect to queen 
Vasumati) ^). 

Rom. 1. Occasionally a genitive is found instead of tho acc. 
with ^rn7tTT, as Mhbh. 5, 16, 29. — Cp. Pat I, 59 Jl 

(between these two [families of brahmans] there dwells a family 
of ijAdras), here ^r-rqrT complies also with the gen., it seems. 

Item. 2. Ditferenco between is expressed not by a preposition , 
but by means of two genitives, R. 3, 47, 45 HT/r l i 

I ;?TST 7 ^rT&^ =5r (what dif- 

ferente there is between lion and chacal in tho forest, between 
a rivulet and tho ocean, between ambrosia and tho beverage of 
tho Sauviras, that is the difference between the son of D.agaratha 


1) Comp, a somewhat similar idiom in Latin, f. i. Herat. Epiat. 1,2,11 
Nestor componero litcs i inter Pelidon festinat e/ inter Atriden. 

2) So in this prakrt passage of tho Malavikagnimitra IV, p. 89 rj^ 

rTT^'*** VToT^ wKlMW ^TrT^TIT 
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and you), Mhbh. 12, 8, 15 ;iifyiiT$ifn uPlHWrtPTOl As to 
the dvandva-compounds in the first example see 207. 

167 . A synonymous prepos. with acc. wbetween, through” is 

R. 2, 98, 15 ^-qsTTc^TTR It may be compounded with its 

o' ^ r 

noun. Pane. l51 wTaRTfor^rmiJnn^ f^wn^T. 

168 . [8] ^ always agrees wit/i the ablntive, and is put be- 
fore its noun. It serves to denote the boundary or limit , 
either the terminus a quo or the terminus ad quern, mostly 
the latter. It is available both in space and in time , and 
may be rendered accordingly now by „siuce” and »till”, 
now by „from” and „to.” M. 2, 22 is an example illustra- 
tive of its signifying the two termini ^TT 

cr^JHirqrmqciiva PwTa'U'-irf 

(the wise know Aryfivarta to be the country between 

the said mountains from the eastern ocean to the western). 

Other examples: 1. term, a quo. ^alc. I (I 

wish to hear it from the root); Kath&s. 24, 186 urr -J i <yu iwi7ut iiisrq; 
(since my childhood I was an ascetic); 

2. term, ad quein. Mhbh. 1, 163, 8 cfrurffer^l^: (having his 
mouth split up to the ears), ^iik. IV irntsunFFiai jfft 

— 9^^'- V m iTrsu (let her stay with us till her 

delivery), Aqv. Grhy. 1, 19, 5 ht a'rr'jtT?; [viz. craf?] 5rT75TnTerTUfTm: 
TTTM UT STf^CTIrvU^r^lwr (until the sixteenth year the 

A vS 

time is not passed for the brahman, etc.). — In a figurative sense 
f. i. I m rn^rimifcjat u sFfrrrraurm^ (I do not approve 

the skill of performing a representation, unless the connoisseurs be 
contented). 

is often compounded with its noun into an avyayibhava. Da^. 
175 qT^?r qqr (ho drunk his fill, liter, utill his throat”), Kathas. 5, 
103 ?nrf3TT7 ^rnr aRq qgFrT fnrqT ^Fn r ^ r n (for, since the world exists , 
there is but one thing steady in ‘the Creation, namely unsteadiness); 
Pane, I, 39 ^jq^nT (a lifelong beggary). 
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item. In the vaidik mantras ^ is of the utmost frequency , 
and is put to different cases, sometimes before, sometimes behind. 
In most instances it is rather a more adverb. '). 

160. Other prepositional words = „till , until ; since” are 

and !i5#. 

^IToIrr* qiSfrl is mostly' attended by the accus., sometimes 
by the abl. Utt. I, p. 6 f^rnFFRcrf?! 0137 ? (till liow lonj'?); Kathas. 
64, 47 reRTT g TT T TrTT ?=nTt ?n3rT (— 08 far as his houso) ; Mhbh. 
1, 95, 12 CIT^ finiTfT T TT aftjq T ^fU f T - 

Bom. As j x g pT is properly no prepos., but the acc. of the neuter 
of a pronoun, used as an adverb »as long as, as far as,” it is plain 
that it may also signify Dduring sonic time.” Pane. 198 cii,i 
murq#: UilTrTT 5IWT33tifitr mclfT. Cp. 64 R. 1. 

170 . 

and icith precedhif/ ahlnlivc are very 

common. The former is properly a gerund = „l)Cginiiing-, 
starting from,” is construed with a.bl. by so- 

called syntactic analogy , see Rem. 2. 

Examples of 31^3—81000. Pane. 238 rpr fjrii'pFfta R ij * ?iT5rtffT3- 
tiffcrr Malat. VI, p. 88 iTr?TF3T: anuTyrii^.iK-n--, i(.3 (since 

the day I have seen M. for the first time). 

Examples of girlH ~ since. Pane. 51 ^TrrUifgiTlTt * It,. -=(117 ui i'i Miilat. 
Ill, p. 50 q. ' Hi ’ i'TO T - ' ni l st T r-rdU T rU irib (since the day of the procession 
in the garden of KAina); Mudr. II, p. 70 -KrT: giyfrr tiivrj rfn- 

Rem. 1. They may also bo used of space. Hit. 132 33773 ( 33 - 
rrrrr‘3 3 3f o i 3r 3133 ; KumAras. 3, 26 333 33 ; iaf>33T3niT'T3?: 

. N \ . •. O 


1) In a period as early as Yaska , ^ with loc. had antiquated , for 
this cxegete deems it neces.sary to interprele the man trie expression 
?rT ?nT*. (water in the cloud) by igrit >3^ sfif (Nir. Tt, 5). In a subsequent 
time the very gloss of Yaska would have required another, for with loc. 
in this meaning being obsolete (l68)» ola.ssic 8an.skrit would have employed 

?n:?T; or or have said ?RmrTT 
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Bern. 2. is originally a feminine, meaning » origin, com- 
mencomont” and like its synonym it is often used at the 

ends of bahuvrihis (229, 1°). At the outset, therefore, such a term 
as dr ' thM uivTfn was said in the very same acceptation as rTr^nwri^, 
viz. meaning ^ srt^: qirf vmw rTH; By the time, however, the noun uijfTt 
ceased to be employed as a separate word, and one commenced to 
look upon the adverbial compounds, ending in as if they 

were ending in some proposition, moaning >. since.” By this mistake 
it happened that assumed even the character of a self-existent 
particle construed with ablative , by analogy of and the like. 
Hence f. i. the compound » since his birth” (M. 8, 90) re- 

prof^onts an older idiom than In such turns as 

(since then), (since when), ^qq^rfiT) the true nominal nature 

of girfn is plain , and it is again a misunderstanding to write them 
as two words qiTfrr otc. 

1-71. [10] sqrit (above, over, on, upon) is the very op- 

posite of see 163. As a rule-, it is construed with 
preceding genitive unless it makes up the latter part 
of a compound: r|H or Fr?Trr. Its employment is 

various, as it is used a.) of space, 6.) of time mpon -- immediatedy 
after,” c.) of rank, d) »on, upon about, concerning, with respect 
to,” thcn 3 rnj is concurrent with^fn a^^d with the niniittasuptamj e,) ~ 
))before, under the eyes of.” 

Examples: a.) Kdg. on P. 8, 1, 7 ^rriy arr &n^f?r (ho carries 
a jar upon his head). Pane. 125 Katliah. 

25j 228 rr ^TsTT • 5FrrT5TnTf^7 112 

qrrrrT (moved by anger he made a bolt at him). — Metaphorically 
f. i. Pane. I, 166 otc- *tho king 

lives on his dominions, physicians on the sick,” R. 3, 54, 23 

1) So it is taught by PA.Qini, as must be inferred by comparing P.A, 3, 30 
with 5, 3, 27 -34. 
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JimoOT fefTOrtirf^ orVrf (the fresh angcjr "rows over my forbearance, that 
is: goes beyond ray forb,); 

6,) Kay. on P. 3, 3, 9 ; = i ' n \ -e^T (if the toachor 

arrives after a moment) *); 

c.) Kathas. 6, 167 rrt g|7f T 6l ! <-l (he honoured her above 

his queens); 


rf.) Pane. 142 HmrTT ^ HTUrf (I have now taken 

a dislike to this country), Mudr. Ill, p. 105 5-^ ^STTirr^- 

f&ii^T^PTTrT: (well, the king’s attendance are not friendly 
disposed towards Canakya), Pane. 116 pBr i i q i r r f; fa r r T U T (what 
have you to care for me?), ibid. 26 rr rnjjTn: 

e.) Pane. 266 nTtrTiTniT (I will kill mvself before 

your eyes). Comp. 177, 

Rem. Occasionally 377!^ is condrued with a Ux'ativo. Kuthits. 
3, 58 ‘5rr?TrrT;j|7 m ^ ffT fi TrTr f ^T fWf . — With ablative it is also some, 
times mot with, as in the passage of Utpala, quoted bj Kkun in 
his translation of Varaham. Brh. I, p. 7, which has been adduced 73 
R, 3^). Even the accus, with is not forbidden. Pan. 8, 1, 7 

teaches lErfv and being put twice, when denoting a closo 

nearness , as vTimr i wrfir hero the accus, is standing 

(see the kdrika quoted by Kay. on P. 2, 3, 2). Qiyup. 1, 4 7Tgrr^"T>it 
^TjrT: Mhbh. 1, 120, 9 rr^rf: *). 

172. u derivato of U construed, when prepos., with 


1) In full, the example given by the Kayika, is 3;^ 

etc. In the bad excerpt of the Calcutta edition of Papini these words 
have been mutilated into gprrf^qf^', which has deceived Boethljkgk in his 
edition of PAnini and in his Petr. Diet. (I, p, 968). 

2) Tlie example of the Petrop. Diet, {s.v, V, p. 1191), KatbAs. 53, 125 
U i gri^ilfiiqun T rf is not convincing. It is rather probable 1 that the abl. 

V? 

should bo construed with qToT^LlfiO], 3qf^ being a mere adverb = »up- 
ward.” — For the rest , it is not strange that the wavering between abl. 
and gen. in construing adjectives and adverbs of space and time (126) 
appears edso in the syntax of prepositions. Cp. 173 R. 1. 

3) It is no exception, that Nala 1,2 the gen. is usedsqgqf^ TOcmT, 
since the repetition does not imply here the notion of proximity, the 
meaning being » [standing] high above all men.'* 
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preceding genitiye, and generally signifies lo above, upon*’ in space. 
The archaic dialect did use it also as a time-denoting word = 
»aftor” [cp. 3 qf^, 171 6)]. — In the ^at. Br. it sometimes com. 
plies with the accusative. 

Rem. 3^= )) above” is not frequent. M. 1) 92 3:5 qnri^«rrr^: 
5^! But it is frequent, when of time = safter,” see 174. 

173 . [12]. Akin to the old and obsolete [ 160 ] classic 

Sanskrit possesses M^*1, and all 

^mfTj of them expressive of the notion beyond. When denoting 
space , they serve also to signify the passing by — especi- 
ally 4 with accus. — and the surpassing — espec. 

CqWnfT with genit. When denoting time , they are = 

„after” and comply with ablative. 

Examples: a.) of space and rank. Ait. Br. 8, 14, 3 n g* qr^ 
(all countries beyond the Hiip^laya) ; Mhbh. 1, 232, 11 
q ] by us”, v. a. »do not hann us”); K&m. 5, 61 cfTwt- 
^ (— nor does noble extraction go 

beyond wealth); Mal4v. I , p. 1 sr; (who surpasses all 

ascetics), 

6.) of time: T>after.” M. 2, 122 (after the salutation). 

Pane. V, 58 (after a moment), Utt. Ill, p. 38 ^fRirnryTT- 

(after leaving the breast). So the frequent phrases WrT: Tpr, 
flH; qjjj^ and the like. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally they occur, when being attended by a 
genit., ev-en while time-denoting. M. 8, 223 [Kull, 

Ait. Br. 2, 33, 5 Moff^g T 

Bern. 2. As etc. answer to Latin ultra , so is the 

equivalent of Lat. citra^ denoting the side next to us. When 
time-denoting, Weyfa contrasted with and the like is accor- 
dingly zz: ))before;” then it may be construed with the ablative. 
M. 8, 30 jwr 21 ^ f^TVTqro 1 ?rorfe 

(property the owner of which has disappeared , must 
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174. 

and 


be guarded by the king for three years. Before that term, the 

owner may reclaim it, afterwards it falls to the king), 

r • 

, After” in time is often expressed by or 


with ablative. Of them , ■ 
latter part of a compound adverb. KumAras. 6, 93 si^jyjr Ofter 


three days), Ragh. 3, 7 PTrlT (u creeper at the 

time it has lost its old foliage). Pane. 52 fpiUT ^g r i TT . i .ff^U (after 
having seen her). So (after this) and the like. 

That the single ablative may occasionally express vafler what 
time’’ has been stated above (gg). 


175. Anotlver word for „after” is When prepos., 

- it complies with a fjeuilice generally preceding , and is 
mostly used of space and rank. Katluls. 6, 134 tnf^ 
uu «rarg- ; hunc. 181 traruru; (no friend I put 

afto7 him). 

Kem. jiAftor” in space may also bo denoted by words meaning 
»west of’ as gfr?ni7, by (at the rear) and ^ijrtrr (back). The 
last seems to be restricted to the old liturgical dialect. 


176. 

IT- 

2r 

r?TTrT 

anil 

W, 


[14]. The very opposite of fTmrT is the old adverb 
W' — before and its synonyms: a) the kindred W’’ 

i) UU and ?nTfT* (literally „at the top , at the 
head”). When prepositions, they comply /oi/h t/cnifice 
or are compounded. They are employed hotliot space and 


wt; of time. 

etc. Examples of etc. applied to space. I^ak. V hu: u f oiu i pH 

5^1; .^5v. Grhy. 1, 11, GircT I'm;] 

(before the victim they bear a blazing stick); Pane. 286 
awr tETit [sc. Urrarfa] (ho cast the • oung shoots down bo- 

fore her). — As to their application to ti- e see 178. 

177. They are also often used to denote in the presence 
of, under the eyes of’ = Lat. con am. In the same way 
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and tfrUT^*jU Moreover words , meaning „in the 
vicinity of’ as etc. 

Note the frequent employment of this turn with verbs 
of sayiny y telling y promising y even with those of going y 
hriwjing , appearing und the like. It is virtually the same 

tosayrren^-.ftFTg^:, etc. (nirf- 

SptfriH etc.) 01- FT^ FTW !T (CrfFT- 

SJTnTTrT etc.) 

Exaiiipios: 1 . — q^: etc. r:. Lat. coram. Dag. 96 UT 
ti7TriKdf=yri; Ratti. Ill, p. ()7 f^ciT FTrif?T ’) ciF'FiiT (for shame 

slio lowors her fixce before everybody); Kathas. 4, 79 iTr& 

"rTTJT (forsooth in our presence he has avowed [as 
to] the money); Da^. 176 rirnr: ^rflT wept before her eyes). 

2 . — 27 ^ verbs ot saying ^ telling^ bringing etc. Kathas. 

27, 27 ^ 7 T^: crTTT: (he told the king all); Pane. 274 

rrr ft^ZTrrV f§r^^T ; ibid, 25 the chacal says to 

the lion ftn fsrrrmTH; 1, 15 fTOTT; /win 5 

— 'navwrnrrrr rr r-na-w Kathfts. 25, 211 

rsm r r fnir : n^:* • • • nm (I myself have promised so to the king). 
Pane. 277. qzx fT^TTn mFTT (the basket was brought to the king), 
MahAv. I, p. 18 rTW: ~ [or 

CTT^TSig- 

Eem. The inverse of Lat. coram j viz. clam »at the back of, 
without the knowledge of” is expressed by q^^i^q ^or 
sim. Kathas. 29, 73 m n nw (she illtreated 

O "O' ' •>. 

her daughter-in-law without the knowledge of her son). *) 


1) So I have mended the #bad reading of mss. and edd. ^nrirT. 

2) In the brahmanas when = clfun , is also construed with 

instnim. ('iit. Br. 1,5,2,? Ait. Br, 3, 36,5 

ufmTrT. 
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178 . When of time , etc. agree like wi!5e with a genitive '). 

Yet ^before” in time is commonly not expressed by 
themi, but rather by 5TT^ or , both complying with 
the ablative. 

Examples a.) of time-denoting etc. Q&k. VII hii[)pines.s is 
said to bo the consequence of the favour of mighty persons rra 
JTTT; (but your favour is anticipated by biippiness), 
Mhbh. 1, 232, 1 Tpcr.; — ft.) of gnp end 

^ak. V u u i -rif^Tdaam r tetq u ^jti r f i qaif?;^ ; opjriTf^'innThT; Uagb. 
12, 35 ^af Tnni- l wjiq (before approaching). 

179 . [16J CUFF wit/i accusative is, relatively speaking, the 

most common among the so called prepositions. It 

generally denotes the direction towards, and tor 

this reason it often is a concurrent idiom of the soh-i 

accusative, dative and locative. It is used «) with words 

of movement to signify the „whither,” H) in sueh turns , 

as Hpeakinylo, hamnfj to, slrioinp to, love — , haired — , nnper 

to and the like, c) like the nimittasaptami ( 147 ) to 

express „with respect to, on account of, coueeruing, 

about, on”, f/) „about,” to denote nearness in .space 

or time, e) it has a distributive sense, in what «;asc 



one is wont to compound Il lrl with its noun , as 
(every day). 

As a rule, OTH is put behind its noun , at least in 
prose. 

Examples: a) Pane. 42 gfTf (he set out honioNvanl), 

Da^‘. 30 drr; -- raothaphor. K. 2, 107, 11 jiirr rT':TFTrir'T 


1) Note the ablative with M. 3, 114 li*' 

must entertain them even before his guests" (Kulluka 5Qri7?fiT*tiT:?J 'TOT* 

fnfiw;] 
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(gf^rU l ^ (b; Gaya, as he directed his worship to the pitaras). 

6 ). Pane. 159 reft tffS fm; — R- 2 , 52, 79 fTT 
qqmrfflH — Mudr. I, p. 22 frprrf gfff Orj: ; _ Ill ^jef^qf- 
offsaw ^ ^ jfr ura^^itan ; — Qiik. VII ff^jq=arrf^ irifr ^ pm qg: 
9!Tq: ; — R. 3, 54, 23 ^ triw ; — 9“*^- 1 .■firpro'.-f irfH. 

c. ) M. 8 , 245 fafonr 01 ® contest have arisen about 

some boundary); Nala 2, 6 f^^rnrnrKT rfiWOT ^rft crin (— con- 

cerning his daughter) ; Milat. IX , p. 154 j JTT?W trifT Pfpjrt 

Pane. 3 Yishnu^arman engages himself to make the king’s 
sons qav n ^ qrfFfarapTR ; 9^*^- 1 3 >3^ fmr aiFiwT»roifiiuH>^f<;^ w Ivi 

(should she perhaps be disposed towards me, as 1 am to 

her?). 

Rem. Note the phrase qf ffft »in my opinion, for my part,” 
fr. selon moi. In full qt irih (it looks-, soeras to me). Hitop. 

100 ^ Hpit trarcfRR^sqjir iiFrt qt uw^iWdr'jfHfiTrfit. 

d. ) Mhbh. 1, 8 , 7 59 ^^ qp^cRT-... ^ muT..-- 3ftTtm 
qran?wtffH(— about the hormitsige of Sth.); M. 7, 182 qrjrari itrfii 

fmKnjft I qinr^m ofTW off him! Iffl- 

e). Pane. 286 r^r Jlfn (he gives him one 

camel a year); Yiljn. 1, 110 m hir (at every sacrifice). — Com- 
pounded f. i. 9 ^ 1 ^’ I UfT: (lot each actor do his duty), 

Bhojapr. 14 ^Ts?t fSraqgiJf; m*r STfr- A concurrent 

idiom is mentioned 168 R. 1. 

P&nini enjoins also the ablative with erfft) in two cases viz. 
when pointing out a) one’s match or substitute, h) something 
given in exchange. The Kiifika. illustrates our rule by these exam- 
ples: a), n^: TOd if f l or cRPtnff: nftr (Pr. the match or substitute 
of K.), b). fg-nvg; oIk qnsnPT (in exchange of sesam he gives 

beans). I have nowhere met with instances of that construction 
in literature , but for one , I borrow toxtually from the Petr. Diet., 
viz. Mhbh. 3, 13287 3 g 7 nTf q^rr wifW-ilHiturri ft 

Yet there are several instances in the ancient Yedic dialect as 


P. 1,4. 
92; oil. 


well as in classic Sanskrit of an accus, with gfn, when signifying 
the match ” Rgv. 2, 1, 8 fg M^f 4 TfTn iUFTT ?^9T qin (you are equal to 
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thousands etc.), Kath&s. 45, 400 ^ gfir (uor are you a 

match for him). 


181. [17] (outside, out) is the very opposite ofU^! 

165). It is more used as a mere adverb than as a preposi- 
tion. In the latter case it complies with preceding ablative. 
Pane. 176 fsf 5ri^*l5r (get out of the water), ibid. 291 

Or it may bo the latter part of a compound: Utt. 


IV, p. 73 gpnjrafli. 

Rem. Da{. 77 is construed with a genitive: g zjxiTT- 

eptfu viunraiiT. 


182. 1 18] PFTT [without] is construed \^\\\\ indrmuental 

j. 32 

accusative or ablative. In prose it is commonly put behind 

its case^), in poetry it often precedes 

Examples: with instrum. Pane. 266 r^uT fSrni cT?:rf 
»jTcj^ftr (I cannot live hero without you); — with a c c u s. Pane. 

260 ^ fori" (h'At she cannot stay without you), 

R, 3, 0, 20 rr fSrrr ?TTf?T it (h® does not go abroad without 
that sword); — with ablat. Da^. 141 (without 

such a store of happiness), Var. Brh. 44, 17 ^ 

UjTTfT- 

Rom. 1. Occasionally ^fTu may have the meaning of 'isavo, 
if not”. Pane. I, 42 %rT ^ ibid. p. 244 .7 . 

f§RT ytrrPT^ (there is nobody wise but Raktaxa). 

Rem. 2. Just as f^nr are construed uptoR and 7777 » apart from.” 

Of 7T*Tr, when a prepos., I can quote no instance from literature , 
of 77^ only with an ablat. Bhojapr. 27 ^777: 7«vfeR;^7ffT (the 
king’s duty lies outside the duty of the scholar), Prabodh. II, 
p. 34, Mudr, I, p. 48. 


1 ) But not always. Mudr. VII, p. 223 f. i. firToT tqrfenr 

it precedes, stress being laid upon it *euen without striking a blow Your 
Excellence has vanquished.” 
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183. Sepai’ation is expressed by some more prepositions , as 
^ moreover by verbal 

periphrase (202, ‘i“). About and^FFT^lIT see 166. 

with ablative is ^except, save,” in interroga- 
tive and negative sentences = abut;" iFT is likewise 
construed with ablative and generally it is also — , except, 

save,” sometimes =: ^by default of,” rarely ,Avithout.” 

Examples : of Mhbh. 1, 147, 20 q ^qrqrsruyT^ ^ ,liT|cJT- 
feq: i?SRnr fdd f (and nobody amonfj the citizens 

did know them, but — );0h. Up. 6, 8, 4 

where could be its root except in foodP). The proper meaning of 
g 7 u=r being of course Delsewhere,” the ablat., which attends unit, 
is that of comparison (106). 

of 1. . save, except. Bhojapr. 27 srir ^ 

377?i, III fti? 2 ^ ^ !3Tpnq^rT^ (what other relief 

is there for me, except beholding my sweetheart?); — 2, — by 
default of. R, 2, 66, 27 g ^ iT^qiTnfT7T=sm'7 (they did 
not approve burning the king’s body, no son of his being present); 
Y&jh. 2, 117 it is said that after the death of the mother her 
daughters must have the succession ^ rTTOT (by default 

of them, the descendants); — 3. Ch. Up. 5, 1, 8 cFTrmrnrrTpf iTs^tfsrgiT^ 
(how did it forbear to live without me?), 

Rem. Sometimes is construed with the accu^ativcj especially 
in epic poetry. Nala 4, 26 ^ m m ^ i m 

r~r 

(TT ^TTTcJTTrTFT* 


184. i 13] Of givith" and its synonyms 

full accounjt has been given in the chapter on 
the instrumental (58). Mostly they precede the instru- 
mental, they are complying with, but they may' also 
be put beliind or be separated from it by one or more 
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inteijacent words'). As they are, when without noun- 
case, adverbs meaning ^together ,” it is , exactly speaking , 
a pleonasm to put them to the instrumental, as the nutioii 
of concomitancy is alrefidy ciirried by that case. 

Rem. Occasionally ^ with instr. may e\en bo expressive of 
the instrument, Kath^s, 37, 62 cjscrr^Tfn (after having in- 

flamed the fire by combustibles). This idiom , though not of frequent 
o'lcurrenco in literature, must be very old, as it is met already 
in the Ath. Veda, see f. i. 8, 1, 11 JTT ^ (^est 

the Celestial burn thee with his lightning). 

Compounding with its noun is allowed. Yet in 

82 , 

most cases to one substitutes tt’, either of them 
being the former member of the compound. It is exactly 

the same to say {R: ?r#r: or {R: ^ #RT. An 

irv^taiice of interchanging and rr'* be Yen 11, p. 13 rf-. 

I THTJTTrT: 

Rem. 1. Some cases are taught by Pauini, where is re- 
quired to be the compound’s former member, nut q, some others 
in which on the contrary q must bo used. Tlius qq^° is wanted 
a) in time-denoting adverbs as (the forenoon iiieluded), 

h) in blessings as q^TTrarra ^orftfT U^ITrT (hail to him witli liis ^ ’ 

son). Yet the phrases rrarma ung ruTrUiT rnjftn ututT are ad- ^ 't 
mitted as equally good as q^;qf Tir u aitd the rest. 

But q° — not qq-° is required a) in all compound adverbs, 
not expressive of time, therefore exclusively in such terms as qfroq 
(with anger), q^piq (respectfully), Da^. 84 q;7qq^ q-i^ qq^^rm 

1* 0 Ij 

•mrilTcirr (he addressed me in a manner adapted to liis shanio, to liis 7’y.,s'i’ 
joy and to his excitement) and so often ; — b) in some special plii ases, 
as — not narrj;) ami die like. 

Bern. 2. rmfir and are seldom compounded with their noun. 


1> So f. i. Day. 1.56 Uf TliiaPi.Tim, Ait. Hr. 1, 13, 18 n7§7r 
B. 2, 95*, 29 fihrvarr ih-twia u^, etc. 
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If this be the case, they make up the latter member. Pane. 276 
H ^Himr ?IT (with these very words the wife of 

the brahman was restored to life). 

186. Finally we must mention some prepositions , not spoken 

i.nuOT, Qf t,he foregoing, viz. 1“ HHMI and l)oth = 

2 . 5 jfri?T; »’iear, about,” 2>y OTtFT: 

(round, about, on all sides), (on both sides). All 

of them agree with the acemaiive, 

Examples: 1. Daj. 146 mm wdiifW- . • . umupTirriimiSm; 

2. Kathas. 33, 113 ^ cfrm^T; R. 2, 103, 21 rfhrrT^UTi- 

ot; Kathds. 18, 5 fi «rfrrTt ii^utirr ^ 

(on his sides his vassals marched ^ liko the hosts of stars round 
the polar-star). 

Rem, 1. A genitive with ^TcTj, ^r^FrirT: Is rare, but it seems 
it is regular with niT-7TT?T- 185 ^ WfTIf^fJ’W^ 

Rom, 2. In modern writings rarjup? with gen. _ vou all sides.” 

(A 

II VKRll'HlUSE BY MEANS OP NOUN-CASKS. 

187. In the preceding paragraphs we have already dealt with 
Per\i)hras<i uoun-cases US liave got more or less the character 

by moil ns o 

of noun- Qf prepositions. Those, we will look upon now, have 
still retained as much of their original and proper sig- 
nificance as to consider them as nouns even from a 
syntactical point of view. Of course all of them comply 
with the genitive or may be the latter part of com- 
pounds. 

188. lu the first place: the loc., acc. and abl. of nouns, 
meaning proximit/i , ; vicinity / , nei(//ibourkood (as 

anil r' - ^ 

other HHm, ^'=hiy|, m^-T) or the side (Cf|%|) and similar, 
ofprLi- are a means for expressing ,near; to, towards; from.” 
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„i/y. when This periphrase is especially employed to signity a moving 

expressive ^ y 

w!lrd!°” or from a person. „He has come to me” 

"t?" for •%! Wlff; or RrTItftiTH, q Fq HM^ 

etc., .be is gone from me" etc. 

Examples: 1. moving to a person, Accus. and locat of the 
periphrasing noun. — antika: Da^. 19 r ^ r hlciRR ir , 

Pane. 269 rRFTOTW; — sakdga: Mrcch. Ill, p. 125 

(M., go to V.), Pane, 262 ^ rSTr^T^Fm ^HTWTTfT: 
(I have come to you for friendship) ; — sanitpa : Hit. 22 J^JThr- 
gcriTr^Tft, Pane. 178 ^rcT^ r^:^ T ,}iuT)q HtT:; — pdr^va: Pane. 

257 cST^T^miTniTfT, ibid. 55 i niciM T^ nj Trr; ^ — samnidhi: 

DaQ, 133 ^ rrf^rfOT^iT^; — ’ nikata: Kath&s. 24, 66 

ci r ^ T U r rf frt (then he allowed that brahman 

to go to his daughter), Bhojapr. 60 ^T?Tpt^ ahhyarna: 

Da^. 36 gf?TrTt«*«* (conducted the woman to my 

fatner and — )*, — upakanlha : Da^.. 39 This list may 

easily be enlarged. From the archaic dialect 1 add an instance 
of 9!jv being equivalent with Ch. Up 5, 3, 4 qTWT: 

OT?TT?T (he went sorrow^ful to his father). 

2. moving from a person, Ablat. of the periphrasing noun. — 

Kathils. 10, 26 0 l U ^ (^rtd. with his friends 

withdrew from him), llagh. 5,24 Mchi'i n^ ^Tcf T m ZTrrcrirTrT: (gone 
from Kaghu , without having obtained his desire), Mrcch. X, p. 375 

3. Staying near, Locat. of the periphrasing noun. — Ayv. Grhy. 

1, 18, 7 ferrTrcr'.5Tciil grr% Pane, 277 

ibid. 160 ~ v»near the white house.” When at- 

tending on persons, the periphrasing nouns may of course be zr 
)>in the presence of,” thus being synonymous with 77:, and 
the like (177), Hence they may occasionally denote the person 
addressed to. R. 3, 10, 9 qor cn. T ^r T (so I have spoken 

to the brahmans). 

Rpm. 1, By so called syntactic analogy *jcf,rj TTrT is occasionally 
construed with the abl. instead of the gen. of the noun, it qualifies. 
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189. 

rnPT- 

5TTrT« 


Var&h. Brh. 104, 12 UR: (Mars takes 

away the fruit of thieves and princes). 

Rem. 2. KathAs. 25, 129 we have — »near,” gq'giTTT^mf^T^R 

Rem. 3. fi^ T V i V T; sometimes have the worth of abla- 

tives, but sometimes also that of locatives, f. i. Eath&s. 32, 

^ n’R ^ rRTra q r ajH ; I ^ (— and at its side a river), cp. Nala 6,4. 

Moreover nTOOrT — and also, but not so often, 
and tmard^— serves also to periphrase many other kinds 
of ablative , especially if = „from the side of a person". 
So Pane. 28 ^fiiHcd T [sc- Fcnrr] (you must 

procure me safety from the side of your master), ibid. 137 ihfsi- 
*Tdf ricl ^dTraTTfUTaT^^Ttir l ?I*T rw Odlrtl l rf?a>5Tf%* 

nunfd inn ficr (well, I have seen how yon have 

loosened Citragriva of his fetters, and I was much pleased at this, 
for I too, if perchance I should get into captivity, may he released 
from your side); — to receive from: Mrcch. X, p. 341 vtarT; 

Od) i a i ifUfH-J< — to ask from: Pane. 75 qnr f rjm^ n pjtn 

rftuTT^; — to learn from : M. 2, 20 prfTf^aiUMriyj i 

5ri^ tlsptFiar: ; — to buy from : M. 9, 174 wttiTtiJPCRfsjq?m^ 

d l fl l iu JnwFfltMfT I rr (ho whom somebody has bought 

from his parents that he might be instead of a son, is called his bought 
son)] — to be borne from: Pane. 318 qq firnsRnn^^q 

♦ifarsrfh (he will give me his daughter, of her I shall have a son). — 
Abl. of comparison: Pane. 271 am?r d qiq i fp^fq ; | i dn:4imi 
nvdih (from this time he looked on him with favour 
above all rajputs , showing his grace by marks of honour and the 
like), Vajracched. p. 16 jrm ^ 

5iftn»TliTi9 9FTt (forsooth , if compared to the forosaid bulk of 

good works, this second bulk of good works is not equal to the 
hundredth part of it). 


190- In tne same way the loc., acc. and abl. of 

sim. may periphrase the being or the getting ^witiiin,” 
the moving .from within.” 
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a.) being with in. Pane. 259 ibid. 67 

— b.) getting within. Pane. 246 
(ho disappeared in a crowd of brahmans) ; ibid. 39 ^Tirr 
qOTW :t crar^oOT^; ) c<*ming from within. Pane. 38 ^ 7 ^- 

^rTfTsrr qTslt ^ girfH .never at day nor at night ho draws the money 
out of hia belt), ibid. 70 HtT: ferTiirtfr ^T?: n^fT^rT*. 

(then , the oeho caused a noise twice as heavy to go up from the 
interior of the pit). 

Eem. may occasionally bo = »with respect to, concerning.*^ 
So R. 2, 90, 16; cp. the same meaning of ^j :Tf^ TiT 10®, 4®. As to 
see 167. 

191. and Irl are often used in a partitive sense; 

qitr and Concurrent idioms of the partitive cases, 

qyjTrT -ii/iTfc ■^ 

see 116, Rem. 2. Pane. 120 ?ncmTri«r ?r?n^ww; ibid. 86 FTot 

uloiM (among them, the crow spoke). 

192. The locative denoting „on or in what spot”, is often 

5^ specified by means of such words as ° (» 5T, 

tc. serving ^ ^ •s \ ’ 

sim. When translating such tatpurushas, 
these latter membem must generally be rendered by 
prepositions: in, upon, over etc. Pat. i, 123 wi n 
Pia i H uar JUdii i dfii^rd (that smoke being in the atmo- 

sphere , it docs not go athwart , if tho air he calm , nor falls down), 
Da?. 169 ihaiyejPmv fadwa i H (he saw somebody moving 

on tho earrh). 

Rem. Likewise fircrv may periphrase the metaphorical sense of 
the locative, as Bh%. Pur. 1, 4, 13 fcit feig^r cirat (I 
think you are accomplished in grammar), Pane. 173 spt&to UHvit 
u !7iin; (one must not be grieved for the sake of earthly goods). 
So often ?r5T f&qv »in this respect.” 

193. Several periphrasing words may signify for the sake 
of, because of, for, viz. 1. ^rT, used almost as a real 
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etc., ex- 
pressive of 
cause, mo- 
tive, aim. 


preposition, 2. the ablative^) of motive,'’ 3. 

and the acc*, dat. and loc* of 
(matter, sake), 4. the instrum,, accus. and abl. of Hpm 

and „cause , motive." They are construed with 

preceding genitive, if they do not make up the latter 
part of a compound. 

Examples: 1. srh- — Pane. IV, 29 rr Siu uft" .iiuiuri (o®® 

must not spend much for the sake of little)*, Mrcch. IV, p. 131 
mx wg ^ Fane. IV, 51 ciw^pr jxmr 

(the ass was killed for his yoice). 

2. — BhagavadgttA 1, 35 

(them I would not kill.... not even for the sake 
of the realm of the three worlds, how much less for the posses- 
sion of land); ^^k. V fmh (while not 

caring for your own pleasure, you tire yourself for the sake of 


your people); Ragh. 2, 47 

^ ^ thoughtless fool, that you desire to 

give up much for a trifle); Malat. IV, p. 65 5 rrm|rni == 
rr^lTOTW- — Note |rft: (why?), (for some motive) 

and the like. 


1) It is not quite plain, how PSinini did account tor ^FTt:. Yet, his 
commentators and followers consider it a genitive^ and it is very likely, 
he has thought so himself. At least, we may draw the inference. After 
having taught in his sfltra 2, 3, 26 frS\ ^rTUntir, that is >the genitive is 
required [instead of the instrum, of causality] when employing he 
adds this clause (a. 27) JtraRTwnwT ^ *bnt in the case of a pronoun 
of the class sarva etc., either the gen. or the instrum/' With the said 
pronouns it is therefore allowed to use two idioms promiscuously — f. i. 

and ^ $3*11 — > idiom available 

is that, which is exemplified by ^rTT;. Now, as and 

are both instrumentals, it is but consisteut that of ^cr ^rTt:, the parallel 
i Horn , both elements are meant as genitives. Then , of couwe 

must also be considered as genitives both. The very words of PAnini 
do not admit of another interpretation. 
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3. a.) — Pane. 169 ir^TT^ (he is gone 

to the same bank for water), ibid. 212 

( — set out in order to kill tho crows), Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 tr^fTTSKWr 

R. 3, 35, 34 ^jjjrrrnTPTT^ n f f in^ 

(he made up his mind to fetch tho amrta). It is plain, that 
is in all such phrases the equivalent of a final dative. Cp. 87. 

6.) WRfe. — Mhbh. 1, 144, 17 r- tmjTclPTftl’ 9tf^f%fT^ 

(they will not reprove us for the sake of tho P&ndavas) ; Pane. 
Ill, 178 ^ ^ f^H li Sra enfw^ (no ruler but a monarch 

promotes the welfare of his country), here f^fT T RWl is = %TT>r> cp. 
Nala 13, 19. 

c.) 5^. — Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 nftrarftf fmfrr cnfe«ii 

Pane. 325 (it is for evil days, that wealth 

and friends are sought after), R. 2, 118, .53 3fTT5Tr *iwf^ •HMiUKUilu 
(U. has been given to L. to be his wife) [yrarRr accordingly — 
irrarn or irraf, op. ibid. 3, 34, 21; Mhbh. 1, 14, 7]. 

4. etc. — Da?. 25 (ho has died 

for a brahman) , Pane. 228 rrern^p’ rrt > 

Mhbh. 12, 342, 23 fq i rTrlTTT r! T : qT^rT: (It is 

because of his adultery with Ahalya, that Indra got a reddish 


But however great the authority of Panini may be, as it is, when 
he states facts and describes phenomena, there is no plausible reason 
to follow it, where his explication of them is wrong. To him, 
who did not know but one language, qrfr: could appear as a genitive, 
but for us, who have the opportunity of comparing similar idioms in 
different languages, f. ex. Latin causa and gratid^ English because of^ 
it is impossible not to take qrTt: for an ablative of causality. By doing 
so we account for the idiom in question in a quite satisfactory manner. 
Therefore qrfr: ia to be compared with Latin cujus rei causa , not with 
qua de causa ^ the Sanskrit equivalent of which is 

4hMtl?;rTt: reminds me of the vftrtt. on P. 2, 3, 27 

This precept is strictly true by itself — the word qi?! 
shows sufficiently that it must not be urged too much — but it cannot 
be saiS with some reason, Panini has left out this rule, as he did not 
want to enjoin it at all. 
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beard from the side of Gautama) ; — R, 2, 90, 12 
f t ha T ti) (ho , being enjoined by his father because of a woman — ); — 
Nala 4, 4 ferriifn psTimam rior (for you I will take 

poison etc.) 

194. The foresaid apparatus for expressing the purpose, the 

aim, the motive, the sake, though the most common, 
is not the sole, j^FTfT, etc. 

serving also for this purpose, when being part of a 
bahuviihi. Da?, 75 f. i. rri)«heri<fa^r( (from 

astonishment and joy people burst out into clamour). A fair sample 
of manifoldness of expression we have in these lines from the 
R&m^yana 

^ STtuFiffipiT sTTi^ rr u^nWrrnr h 

^ C-« 

5T|T: ^T^rToT: (2, 23, 31), 

in each pdda a diiSTerent way has been followed to signify the 
aim. In the first ^ is the latter member of a bahuvrihi , in the 
fourth in the second the dative of the aim has been used, 
and the third has periphrase by means \)f wliu* Cp. R. 3, 43, 17; 
Nala 14, 19. 

Rem. It is plain that datives as wnr, f^ri?RTsr, irrrar will signify 
but the purpose or aini j whereas ablatives as ^ T ^U IT ^ ) instrumentals 
as pifiQi rr , compounds in are only expressive of the cause. 
But in some of the foresaid implements for periphrase, as 

PriJrwJTj |;fTt: J contrast , which does logically exist between 
the conceptions »aim'^ and ocause^’ is not to be found. Strictly speak- 
ing, they are standing on the neuter territory of the »motive” 
which partakes of both. See the examples given. 

195. The cause — either material or eflBcient — is moreover 

often periphrased by 5(Z[|TrT (or liter. „by the 

rule of” and STFITrj^ (pr <s<H*i) liter. ,by the power of.” 

Pane. 43 a;^, ibid. 327 t;ydyiTfnqyH ?nnt sgum* 

yg ; Var. Brh. 2, 4 gr u r r^fr^ ^aiTof^ vrpr (he may perhaps reach 
the other side bv the strength of the wind) ; Kathds. 12, 59 ?rrr*rT:i 
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ssraroWj^rgriT: (Yaug. made himself iarisible by 

sorcery). 


196. The agents instrument ^ means may be periphrased by 
phrase such woids as ST^TIT (by means of), R’lJTlJT (by way of), 
(by a continual line of), and cRj^JT 

E^*. or gi^TT^, i^^RTFT (by mouth of), qliPTor Ttim 
(by exercising, practising), (agreeably to), sim. 


Prabodh. II, p. 35 ^ [sc, ^oif^ inj ^ 

^ spread his doctrine by his disciples and the 

disciples of them); Pane. 239 PW^Che went oflP through 

the sky); Mrcch. VIII, p. 255 ?Tf^ crf§rs[n’- 

of: (but if we entered the city of U. by following the line of 
groves); Pane. 56 ^ fit j:f ^H(gc4H ; U jynutnr^- 

wfir OT: 07^ (he too [the king] earns tapas day after day 

by his giving protection); Pane. 126 gf^tfer q^ rf oig TPqr^ 
ntTFT 5inH (— l>ut because of deeds , done in a former existence 
he was a thief) ; Bhojapr. 3 si^Tfir u i (I speak according to 

my opinion). 


IIL PERIPHRASE BY MEANS OF PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS 
AND THE LIKE. 

O 

197. Some participles in n may serve the want of peri- 
phrase, as: 

nu 1. JTfT, often used as an equivalent of the locative, 
as it may be rendered by into , to , towards. Pane. 155 uisra)^- 
WTrf ?nrFT^(it has como into our hand), Mdlav. I, p. 12 i i d r W T fU frigid 
(she stands at the window), M. 2, 218 Jj^nTTT fa^TT 
hero iTipirTT iam’ = ii;[T ISrar »the wisdom which dwells in his 
teacher.” Pane. 272 a lion takes up the helpless young of a chacal 
holding it between his teeth ^manirr ^roTT = I'Tssr ^foTT- Liko- 
wise K. 3, 46, 6 = jPU^TR UJUV »the trees in Jan.” 
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Examples of UrTi periphrasing the nimittasaptamt (147). R. 3, 43, 48 
^ JTnfcrf% iTfTt (Laxmana , look how fond Stt4 

is of the skin of the antelope), Q4k. T ferfir «T^iT: (I will 

ask something concerning your friend). 

Rem. Occasionally rfferr, ^gr farT and the like are used in this 
manner. See f. i. R. 3, 11, 65 and 3, 54, 26, 

198 « 2. Such as are expressive of concomitance or the con- 

trary of it, as ffl^fT, when = „with,” i feH> 

•with” and ^ ^ ^ 

.withoot” ^ v^hen =: , without.” It is a matter of course, that 
we have the right of speaking of them as periphrasing 
case-relations only in such cases , as where the original and 
proper meaning of these participles has faded away in so 

far as not to admit of their being translated by English 
participles. With them may bo remembered the adjective 
which is often almost equivalent to our )>with,” as Pane. 62 sErfCTf- 


cP jf Til ^M-IW nr: (» with much water). 

Rem. To them wo may add nvnu, i&nrT and the like, 
when being the first members of bahuvrihis as gcnTrWV = .fear- 
less,” Da^. 25 «pityles8.” 

3. Some participles in the neuter gender may be met with 
occasionally, used as adverbs with a prepositional function. Mhbh. 
1, 115, 11 siwTFr (without the knowledge of Dhr.); Pane. 

272 Firv mriU n ORni^irnr'. smncrmnrr t?; (in the course of the convor. 

4 - S.5 \ >4) C. 

sation the king asked the potter). Cp. Kathus. 39, 167. 

199 . To them we may subjoin, as they do duty of parti- 

ciples , the adjectives , when point- 

ing out the direction of a movement. Then their proper 
meaning „ [having] the face [turned] to" has dwindled 
down to a mere to or towards = ^1^’ They are often 
used so , either as adjectives , or adverbially. — Examples 
of adjective : Pane. 208 HHW which is identical with 

(or gf^) urT^Sr; ibid. 299 tn^; nff: = mg: nsm 
UrT:; — of adverb: Pane. 64 ^ ^stJT^rfilgw 
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200. A similar periphrase is exhibited by the gerund j 

as it is expressive ot the aim the action is pointing at. 
Therefore may serve almost the same purpose as 

m, and is available as well in figurative as in literal 
sense. So Pane. 210 tni^urafr: (te fled to his homo), 

Mudr. I, p. 8 (tho cooking for the brahmans). In 

the former instance tlie mere accus. would suffice, in the 

latter the gen. or dat. invUmTaUT^ of °nTi?T;- 

Other examples; R. 3, 11, 44 pir:] (- Agastya), 

K4d. I, p. 19 mTl?r ([the bird] pronounced this 

iryi with regard to the king), R. 3, 38, 13 ^H%rr:> Pane. 

82 (he is angry for some cause), Q4k. V feg. 

; n T eff tT ct; 'I WTT JlrUifrrjnj/ra’: (fur what purpose — f), etc. 

Rem. Like it i* also said makes use of 

kindred nouns, as Xij^vrnj^all = »with regard to.” 

201. Some other gerunds, as JTTfPT, R%r?T, m- 

expressive fRT, 3^, may be used in a si- 

"in'rVrd milai’ Way, viz. to signify in regard of, mt/t respect to, 

of’’sim.,88 . 7 j • 

concerning^ about sim. 

Examples: Pane. IV, 70 lugrTt ^ («.(w4WTBr (T^ (I 

"'etc. yfili say something about the friendship, hear it); (^4k. II g 
SPfPfl^TRfy^JRT 51^ (but I say so only in regard of the fore- 
said (^1.) , ibid. I ^pTFTir'nTfy^ irhlrng^ (sing of the hot season) ; 
R. 2, 9, 60 3315? ^ ^ =3Tf|fW (Kubja 

spoke well as far as her Avords regarded the mother of Bharata, 
but not well with resp<3ct to RKma) ; ibid. 2, 40, 14 sRoTm uiSTW 
3 lHkuui(Mirfn ^ I ^ (in regard of the 
life in the forest, her father-in-law gave to SttA — ). 

202. Among the other gerunds, which may in some degree 
or other do duty of prepositions, we notice; 



other ge* 
rands. 


n^TforT* 


5 gfT, sm- 

«T- 

f^rJisr. 


oRW. 




W § 202 . 

1. those, expressing concomitancy, as 
and Tl^ferr, when „with 

2. such as are expressive of separation, as W' 

^TT^jRT^T sim., as they are = „save, except, 

but for;” 

. 3. such as serve to denote the instrument, means, 
manner, in short, to periphrase the third case, as 

sEmsjw. jriwnr; 

4. M and Writer when Lat. prae „in prefe- 
rence to;” 

5. ?rrp<r »since.’' 

Examples: of 1. — Ill pitt; crfsnrtrt 
(enters a sacrificer’s disciple with ku^agrass); Pane. 173 f§rw*TTaTr 
wrrrmfT: (he came with money); R. 3,24, 12 ir^rclT 
jrrOTT (retire with Sit4 into a cavern). They are especially of 
use to point out the attributes or tools one takes along. Pane. Ill, 
143 ^ stt mfh] KathAs. 

21, 134.^ 

of 2. — Pane. 203 rrmi yTl rr{RH (there is no other path, 

except duty); R. 1, 67, 19 qrpT: m SOf^ iTr%TT;ig^f&r5rr 

^Ptorp m ^ ^ g r o fr (and all the people fell down, confounded 
by that sound, save Yi^v&mitra, Janaka and the two Raghuides) ; 
Pane. 273 ^ caught 

to day not a single animal except this brat of a chacal). 

NB. Another implement of the same purport as etc. is ^sr^j 
always making up the latter part of a compound adverb. Var. 
Bfh. 47, 28 crf^f-fiT 5FfOT ^ 

(all that has been told at large by the old seers, 1 have ex- 
plained, save the repetitions). 

of 3. — R. 1, 16, 2 ittpt: ^ ^ rm i mti ff wmm 

(what way, ye gods, may lead to the de&th of 
that prince of R&xasas, bp which means 1 may kill the disturber 
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of holy menP); Mudr. IV, p. 136 [op. 106] 

fifr 2 ^^ n qfrf (wo do not approach the 

Prince by the interference of Minister K&xasa but by that of 
the Commander of the Prince’s Army); Mdlav. II, p. 45 pnTi?5T- 
zz T)Courteou8ly”. 

Likewise the participle wrfeirT* Pane. I, 243 
mfeir Tt = 

of 4. — 11. gw ?r^TOor vimyyw Piof^ dV 

UrTlfq* rfRf ( 5^c rT fiM«^?V (fool, these holy men strew about a quite dif- 
ferent tribute, which has a greater value than oven heaps of 
precious stones); E. 2, 94, 26 grj- 

(Mount Citrakftta has even more roots, fruits and water 
than the land of the Hyperboreans). 

of 6: have been given already 170. 

Hem. This list is not complete. It may happen that some more 
gerunds are occasionally to be rendered by English prepositions 
^TTTTrq. or prepositional phrases. So way admit of the translation 

^rsrrcig-, Din spite of,” ^sfc i wiTr way bo — Lat. o&, as R. 3, 18, 15 where 

^Arpanakhtl speaks so to Rama f Si-^ qt ^ 

ert rof rRm (it is for that old and ugly wife you do not esteem 
me), etc. 

203. In determining the site of some locality gerunds are often 
used, which admit of being rendered by propositions. R. 2, 80, 
21 nr^’ 2 [^n^n r .] (the highway is along the Ganges). 

KA^ikA on P. 3, 4, 20 ’) gives those instances : ^rernsr n70f 
rT; 2 ^ mount is before the river, but the 

river is beyond the mount). 

Chapter X. Compounds. 

304. In western languages compounds are not considered 
a topic of Syntax. The fact of their being made up 


1) The rule of Pfi.mni treats only of this idiom when expressive of 
the notions » beyond** and » before.'* 


10 
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of two or more self-existent words — however impor- 

pounds a ^ 

tant for the etymologist — has little or nothing to 
do with their employment in speaking or writing. In 
Sanskrit it must be otherwise. Keeping apart such 
compounds as have got any special meaning, which 
stamps them to unities*), there exists in that language 
an almost illimited freedom of expressing any kind of 
relations , grammatical or logical , by the way of com- 
pounding. Every moment the speaker and especially 
the writer of Sanskrit may have the opportunity of 
substituting compounds to the analytical mode of ex- 
pression For this reason, Sanskrit Syntax has to deal 
with compounds, as far as regards giving an account 
of the part they are acting in the phraseology and of 
the modes and ways how to employ them, whereas 
it is a topic of Sanskrit Etymology to expound their 
structure and their outer shape. 

The three great classes of compounds , set up by ver- 
nacular grammar, are dvandva, tatpurusha, ba- 
huvrlhi. They include nearly all varieties as well of 
the simple compounds , which are made up of but two non- 
compound words, as of those, which are most intricate 
and of an immoderate length. Outside of them , there re- 
mains only the class of such compounds as are produced by 
putting together the preposition -f the noun-case depend- 
ing on it, as etc. (152)*); in most cases 

1) Such as wl^en the name of the mountain, »noble,’' 

» brahman 

and the like. 

2) Whitney Sanskrit Grammar § 1310 calls them » prepositional com- 
pounds.'* 


the well-known constellation, » woman,” 
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this fourth class coincides with the avyayibhava ot 
vernacular grammar^). 


1. Dvandva. 


206. The dvandva serves to express concatenation and ^‘29;*’ 
addition. Two or more nouns linked to another by 
»and’’ may be united into a dvandva. So instead of 

•S 

saying ^Flt we may use the dvandva 


instead of it may be said 

Rem. In the archaic dialect the ircodom of making dvandvas 
was very little. At least in the vaidik writings dvandvas are 
almost bound to set formulae and do never consist of more than two 
members. Most of them are dvandvas of divinities, especially in 
the mantras, such as See Whitney, Sanskrit 

Grammar § 1255 and 1256. 


208. The dvandva has the gender of its last member. Its 
number is determined by the real number of the per- 
sons or things , comprised by it. Pane. 1, 4 


^ (from the three classes of sons: 1 not born at 
all, 2 sons died, 3. blockheads, the first and second classes are 
to be preferred), ibid. p. 195 qriTTT pHeh (there 

always is a deadly hatred between crows and owls), Harshac. p. 28 
uT: (no strangers to dancing, singing and playing 


1) All compound adverbs, the former member of which is an indecli. 
nablo word , are Comprehended by the general appellation avyayibh&va 
(P. 2, 1, 5— lb). Moreover this category contains some few kinds of com- 
pound adverbs, whose former member is a nouu-case or an adj,; they 
are summed up by PAnini (2,1,17—21). — But compound adjectives are 
never styled avyayibhava, even if their former member be an indecli- 
nable word. So for example when saying per: we have a > prepo- 
sitional compound” indeed, being = ^ , but not an avyayl- 

bhiiva. 
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on instrumentB). Ab the number of the members is illimited, we 
may have such long dvandvas os f. i. Nala 1, 28 sni % 
etc. 

But if the dvandva is to represent a real unity or 
if not individuals but categories are linked together, 
it generally is & neuter and a singular. So it is said 
(cltildren and grandchildren), (kine 

and horses), (awl and knife). 


Rem. 1. A full and exhaustive account on this subject is given 
by P&nini (2, 4, 2—17) and his commentators. They distinguish 
between those cases where the dvandva must be a singular and 
a neuter, those where it must not bo so, and those in which 
it is allowed to use either idiom optionally. So, among others, 
the singular of the neuter is of necessity with dvandvas sign!- 
fying parts cither of the body or of musical instruments Or of p. 2, 4 2 
the army, as | likewise if names of rivem 

and countries, when of different gender, are linked together, as P.2, 4 , 7 . 
njnftnriTj On the other hand, dvandvas made up of 

nouns denoting animate beings are not allowed to bo put in the 
singular number, save a.) very small animals , as &•) such p g 4 g 

as by their nature are living in otcrnal mutual enmity, as p. 2 , 4 , 9 . 

JTtofiT^} ^0 classes of ^ddras, not considered abject •), asp 2^4,10. 
d.) some others as nsrrgom;^, Sorennivw, p. 2. 4,11. 


— Dvandvas of contrasting qualities or things are optionally 
put in the singular or in the dual, as p ^ ^ 

oCOT* And so on. 

Rem. 2. It is forbidden to compound a genus with its species. 

See Pat. I, p. 252. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the dvandva mHlfqrT^^ the simple (gnp may 
bo used (so f. i. Ragh. 1, 1 aiirT: Likewise P. ],£,70 

is synonymous with sspqgcnTT^, soe f. i. Eathds. 68 , 89. — 


1) P.2,4,10 o; T y;4qnMPl(dRMW i q[ . Kfiy. qnf Ul l iq rr 
«T P r ^dfaf TT; 
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Dvandvas — »brother and sister” »Bon and daughter” are not used, P 2 , 1 , 68 . 
here a^irT^Tj are of necessity. — Op. Latiu soceri zz socer et 
socrus^ fratres :zi frater ei soror, 

Bern. 4. As to the order, to be followed in putting together 
the links of a dvandva, fixed rules cannot be given. Yet it is 
common to put at the head either the themes ending in ^ or 
or those commencing by a vowel while ending in 5 , or the shortest. 

207. Besides its most common duty of expressing coordi- 
fiamw”*”' nation, the dvandva is also available, if ^and” connects 
persons or things standing in mutual relation with one 

another. Another species is the distributive dvandva. 

Examples of the dvandva of relationship. — R. 3, 27, 10 

1 (then a 

wild battle began between Rflma and Tri^iras, both of extraor- 
dinary strength, as if between a lion and an elephant), Milav. I, p. 21 
ffer W ^ (forsooth, there is as great 

a difference between you and me, as there is between a pond 
and the ocean), Harshac. 5 m qU’iqrrarOTrf^^FsT m- 

(and like water and fire, so righteousness and anger, 

[when meeting] at the same place, by their proper nature combat 
each other). 

Examples of distributive dvandva. — Malav, V, p. 137 rTT <T5V- 
I yMMJTf?H|iinf 5 ioi’ (lot them 

rule severally the banks of the Varada, one the northern bank, 
but the other the southern, as moon and sun share their sw'ay 
over night and day) ; Mudr. I, p. 19 fern] ^ 

^ (I have bestowed the double fruit of my wrath and 
my affection on foe and friend); Kath^s. 25, 229: Agokadatta by 
his utmost bravery has conquered a golden lotus and presents it 
to the king his master, who puts the precious ttoAver in a silver 
vase; on that account the poet makes this comparison siu 
qrsfr w 35^ I TO:UrTTqfTf&5T rTT (and both 

the vase and the flower shone, one white, the other rod, as if 
they were that splendour and that glory combined, which adorned 
one the king, the other A 9 okadatta). 
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208 . Dvandvas of adjectives are relatively seldom , if com- 
o?”dS- frequency of those made up of sub- 

''**• stantives. 


So Kath&B. 25| 6 5fim fdditu ^T- . • • • fit n^HTHT- 

(thick and long), Kuradrac. 1, 35 ^ UXirT^ (legs 

round, well-proportioned and not too long), Kathds. 25, 229 fliHT^tnT 


Bee 207, Maldv. V, p. 137 see 207. — Pane. I, 204 an^- 

uiait l ( " <h( l ^ m (lle“s with dishevelled mane and frightful 

mouth) may bo an instance of a dvandva of two adjectives, either 
of which is a compound itselC 


209 . Two kinds of compounds aro reckoned by vernacular grammar 
among the tatpurushas, which by their meaning should rather be 
considered dvandvas: 

p 2 1 

1. Such as ?rf?[ifTTJT%T (eatable and not eatable), ?^rrT^ (done and ' 
t?oTo¥^r wrought and unwrought), i i ^gfO Trf r T- Cp. KaMs. 

iiciplw: 27, 1 (by turns lowering and raising his head). 

1- ^fiTnfrT 2* Those made up of two participles in °rT) the compounding 
*lie**^* of which declares the two actions being done immediately one 

2- after another. The former in time is also tho former member. Of the 

tn^the kind are (as soon lost as it is soon), (after bathing 

and anointing one’s self), ^dk, IV u f S sa fH (outers 

a disciple, just arising from his couch), Ragh. 4, 37 ^ 

(like stalks of rice dug out and forthwith replant, 
ed), Pane. I, 5 stTcTO; (died soon after birth), ibid. V, 7 
^ ^dQ^ l fe ’r; nrorfer nuftt. Kathds. 29, 141 an illness (^;) 
is said to have been >^as soon driven out as its nature 

had been recognised.” 


2. Tatpurusha. 

210. The tatpurusha serves to express in a condensed shape a 
tSi. noun —substantive o;: adjective — together mtli some other 
noun qualifying it, as rTF^^! = (his man), 

(bitten by a serpent), 
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211. 


Kiiriiu- 

ILirsiva. 


(the first youth). The noun qua- 
lifying is the former member of the tatpurusha; the 
noun qualified, which is at the same time the main 
element , its latter member '). 

Rem. The efficient elements of a tatpuruslia are not 
of necessity self-existent words. The former part may 
be such a particle as W, see 218 . The latter 

may be a krt, not otherwise used but in compounds, 

^OOOOO O O O O r-v O X O 

as sT, IT, 1TT<T, m) ^FTTf^, 

ctc- Mauy of tlieso compounds have got a special meaning so as 
to make them indissoluble unities, as wbird/’ spotter,” 

iiservant.'* Yet free compounding is also allowed. So Pane. 
I, 103 cfiTSTJT bo analyzed into ^rJTTTfrTJT) ibid. p. 28 

[= rrcT:], Bhojapr. 2 s^r 

iTT mil ‘if [=z mmh n*'*]. 

The foriiior member may be cither a nouii-case 
(its in rTrJ^I, or = an adjective (as in 

In the latter case, there exists gramma- 
tical concord between the two members; sucli tatpu- 
ruslias bear the special apjjellatioa of karmadharaya. 

The faculty of combining adjectives with their sub- 
stantives iuto kannadliarayas is 1 it almost 

unrestricted, but hi practice not ali f j,; ooml)ina- 
tious are used®). Most karmadharaya.'. .uv- terms otter 
recurring which eil/ier have got some s})ecia.l meaning, 


1) Pat. I, p, 392 3WpT^TmiyFTW3^:. In the same way the dvandva 

is styled HinjtTjTTCiyrT: > the bahuviihi and the avyaylbhava 

r r 

2) Panini's rule 2,1,57 f 5 [ ^ T t4 t!T fSHTOtlT plainly shuw.s not all 

combinations of the kind to be allowed. 
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or are wont to be much employed though nothing impedes 

expressing them by the two elements severed. Of the former 
kind are such as (the highest soul), (heir apparent), 

of the latter such as (a black serpent), q^TFT^ (cooked 

rice), and the great class of compounds, a full account of which 
is given by P&nini in the first adhyftya of his second ashtakam 
(see ospcc. the sAtras 49, 58, 61, 67 and 70), containing those, the 
former member of which is a pronoun as ^ and such 
adjectives as rnoTj q qwi, qwiq, (good) etc. To them 

we may add such words as f^, q^rq, and even such as 

begin by and the negation ^ ^ as (an honest man), 

(a bad man), (not skilled). 

212 , Yet there are instances enough of a freer employment. 

Pane. 327 (why do you run away thus bj 

a false fear?), Pat. I, p. 2 Pane. 30 5jqj%q^7rrq 

3qfgn?:, MAlav. I, p. 3 (of the living poet K.), 

Ilarshac, 6 ^ sr^ ^ faq rq g r qq ^ (like an actor you oto 

displaying in vain a fictitious tranquillity of mind), Bhoj. 28 cu- 
(^ T ^ q qqi ^Tqfq (in consequence of his deeds in a.. former 
existence ho is now poor). Pane. 37 roR^«T 5 rqqq^(your orders), Malav. 
I, p. 28 TOJnrq ; #>c4^s?ffSi^r1f (to whom his learning serves only 
for a livelihood), Katlias. 39, 131 orjTSorq ( — gave a beat horse). 

Upon the whole, such freer karmadhS-rayas are used in a greater 
extent in poetry, also when being themselves but a member of 
some large compound, as f. i. Pane. 37 
snairT (by selling fine clothes given to him by many pious people), 
in analyzing which wo get 35rq chq T ^^q [karm.];r^fqt q^qsfiqTqft 
[other karra.] srsaTfr* 

Rem. In the case of such words as qrrqqrfqq;, there seems to 
exist a slight difference between the karmadh. and the analytical 
construction of the same purport; qi q q i fuH ; is » a bad barber” who 
knows his art badly, but qrqT q T ^d ft barber of a bad temper.” 
See P. 2, 1, 54. 

213 . We Vrill insist on some species: 

a.) such as are made up of a title -j- the noun of its bearer. 
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as ^rrS^nTTaRi: (Sir Cdnakya), (Minister Kdxasa). So 

Utt. II, p. 30 giirr^-^TWm-; (Prince L.), Malav. I, p. 24 r efill 
iprg MaRTt (you are the learned Kaugikt, are not youP), Mrcch, III, 
p. 115 hut some linos after 

(p, 116) we read in inverse order q ?! [pf(y T f l fui^ "Tpf> op. Pane. 59 

m here the proper noun fSrciij is 

followed, not preceded by its epithet. In some cases the latter 
idiom seems to bo the regular one, as (Mount Vindhya). 

6.) those ending in the former part boir;^ a subst., as 

Here spr has sometimes the power of a 
collective, sometimes it denotes the individual (19 R), may 

be — j) womankind,” » women” or oven one woman,” and so on; 
c.) the type (half a pepper). It is not allowed to say 

but 5EnR; when compounded it must be lau.iS*] 

So f. i. Ragh. 7, 42 ^nprnf (halfway), Pane. 203 (touching 

the earth with the half of his foot). The same applies to 

etc. when denoting : the fore-part , the part behind , 
the lower- and upper part. Therefore it is said (the fore- 
part of the body), (fore-noon), (the latter part of 

the night), (head), (the fore-night), and the like. 

Sogwi in JTtUT^: We have here the same adjectival conception 

as in Latin sumryius monSj media tirha^ Greek fihyi vi TtoXig etc, 

Rem. 1. like our ))half,” is also compounded with a par- 


ticiple or some other adjective, as (the sun, half-risen), 

Pane. 9 ^r^TOTTferr ^^4;. 

Rem. 2. As to compounds, commencing by fer ttn , rjrThT> 1\2, 2. a. 
or rpl, when n: ))half, the third — , fourth part,” one may say as 
well f Tm rf ^rT t ^J^ (half an alms) and the like. The 

same may be stated of SRT (top, edge, extremity), as it is said 
as well (the edge of a nail) as rpgig (see Petr. Diet, s, v* 

and the passages adduced there s. v. 35 ^ 1 )- 


1) But it is allowed to say (a portion of a pepper). Pat. I, 

407 states 3Eni to be a neuter, when meaning >half,’* but a masculine, 
when = ^portion , part -ScnTcIorr^t *5^ ?*• 
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214. A proper species of tatpurashas is made up by those, 
whose latter member is a verbal noun , the noun predicate 

'’iHaiid of which is signified by the former member. The eom- 
lorrair monest instances of the kind are adjectives in “HrT (being, 

Ufembcr of , ^ ^ 

which is a making up, behaving as). Pat 1, 39 (tho teacher, 

prcJ irate, pupil’s] authority), Da§. 176 (I ani 

an example thereol), M. 1, 5 rTUliirR* Moreover there is a 

class of much used compound verbs , whoso former part is a noun , 
whereas the latter is the verb ^ or ip, they carry the conception 
of something transformed from one state into another. They will bo 
dealt with when treating of the Syntax of tho Verb; sec 308. 

Among other similar tatpurushas Ave notice a,) those ending in 

wipT, UfT, uuT^rrr, etc Dae 61 xj ^ ^gTyriRTcFFrairr- 

lr( i<'j I I7 hi I ,{ I ( he, being passionately in love with 
Ambalikd surnamod: the jewel of womankind); b,) those in 
(having but the name of) and >i*id (thinking one’s 

self — ), as 5TT'^miT^c7: '>one who claims himself a brahman” [on ac- 
count of his birth, hut who does not behave as such], crfirjrTJTTrTt 
(wise in one’s own opinion), Atharvav. 15, 13, 6 
11. 3, 21, 17 rjjrrTTr 7T 99 ^). 

Rem. Somewhat different is the nature of those, tho former 
part of which is not the predicate, but tho predicate’s attribute, 
us ItTHUT?! aud given as examples by the comm, of Vc^rtt. 

3 on P. 3, 2, 15 ami (going at the head) see P, 3, 2, lt|. 

215. Among such tatpurashas as are made up of a noun- 
rnsht'eon- crm + the Homi qualified hij it , by far the most common 
nOTn^casc ^I’e thosc, whose former part is to be periphrased by 

a genitive, as 


1) With them may in somp degree bo compared such tatpurushas as 
Kathas. 9, 18 (holding [her] for a piece of raw flesh), Hit. 93 

(taking I him I for a tiger). Here the former member is the 
predicative obiect of the verbal noun , which is the latter member. 


P. 2, 1, 69 
with K4 q.*s 
comm. 


P. 3, 2, 83. 
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or 51^' or ?r^WPT. As this type is met \vith 
on every page, it is useless to quote instances from litera- 
ture. Another frequent type is that, represented by^f^s^rf! 

Pane. 118 n^sPirmnrT: = j^iRmmTTiT:, ibiJ. V, 

93 prauJ^Tpfhr; (seized by the prince of giants), Bhojapr. 7 dt:jn 
rf'fi'non ^ ijnrfa? 

For the rest , any noun-case may become the former 
part of a tatpurusha , as 

(happy for a month), fnrJHPT*' = or 
(resembling his mother), ’■ (wood for 

a sacrificial stake), or HtFF 

(fear of a wolf or of wolves), — t<<llrry| 

(cooking in a pot). 

216 . Yot, tlioro aro some restricliions. For this reason^ Panini when 
treating of compounds made up of a noun-case noun , gives ii 
detailed account of them. The summary of which runs in this 
way: 

former I. As a rule, any genitive may bo compounded {shashthham^ 
u genitive, dsa). Some cases aro excepted. Among others it is not allowed 

to use' compounds, made up of a genitive -f- a participle or ago. *^*2,3.31. 
rund or a krtya or an infinitive, nor those conBi.sting of a geni- 
tive -|- comparative or superlative or ordinal noun of number, nor 
such as where a genitive is compounded with some noun in 
or Therefore, such phrases as qjriuTTni ST^rTiT: (the most heroic f 2, 3. 15. 
of men), ^ \ m \ \ TO*T; of the disciples), ^qt jt:-! (the 

creator of the waters), ^ T V.iun : q ’ or ^Tfcrr or cffpifhm or 
(doing etc. for the benefit of a brahman) are unfit for compound- 
ing. .Partitive, genitives are likewise excluded, nor is the dative- 
like genitive (129), it seems, as a rule, fit for being compounded. - 
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Ab little, so we learn from Pinini’s commentators i) an objective 
genitive in such cases, as mfhrPrrr, here it is 

not allowed to say nTfurf^rnr, since both the subject and 

the object of the action conveyed by the noun are expressed , 
for nothing impedes using the compound if 

the agent is not expressed. *1. 

1) See Ka 9 . on P.2,2,14; JPat. I, p. 415, vartt. 6. Pat. himself reieett^ 
the interpretation given there. 

2) The shashthisamdsa is treated by Panini in the second adhyd.ya of 
his 2d book (2,2,8—17), some statements are also scattered in the th^'rd 
book, see f. i. 3,3,116. Additions ad corrections on them are of course 
made in the commentaries. But now and then the caviilations of the 
commentators have rather obscured the good understanding of some rales. 
So the Eil^ik^ is wrong loosening autra 2, 2, 14 from its adhikara 
and interpreting this rule — ^nfij r ^ — as if it taught something con- 
cerning the objective genitive. Now, as the sutra could in no way be 
explained so as to contain a prohibition of compounding any objective 
genitive whatever, as such compounds are very common indeed, the Eri 9 ika 
was obliged to add a clause of its own sumn^rfr 

which statement certainly will be correct by itself, but not the 
smallest trace of which is to be found in Panini. In fact , Panini has here 
not thought of an objective genitive. When reading the siitras 12, 13, 14 
at a stretch and without prejudice , one sees plainly that cRirfm of 14 qua- 
lifies of 12. Sutra 14 prohibits compounding a genitive a participle 
in °iT with passive meaning. It is not allowed to say 
instead of rTOI (shown to him), whereas Panini allows it, when 

representing ^ (shown by him), cp. 2, 1,32. 

The following sutras 15 and 16 — rJ^chTwrf ch'Hf^" 1 5R?Tf|‘ ^ — afford 
a fair sample of absurd hairsplitting. In s. 15 PSiaini had given a rule 
about the words in and when denoting the agent; with them 

a genitive cannot bo compounded . save the few instances mentioned 2, 2, 9. 
Accordingly it is prohibited by Panini to say sr^Trrf instead of siriW 
(bearer of the thunderbolt) or instead of STejrrCT (one 

who cooks rice). But some schoolmaster, who commented on our great 
grammarian , discovered Panini to have omitted some kind of words in 
which though iiot-denotiug the agent are likewise forbidden to 

be compounded with a preceding genitive, as MonT: ^nfu 4hT (your lying 
down) cp. P.3, 3, 111. In order to make our sutra comprise even them, 
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an accusa- 
tive; 


•m inst; i- 
meut-)]' 


11. compounding the accusative is allowed; P.2,1,29.*) 

a) when being one of time as So R. 2, 71, 18 

=frfqH: Malat. I, p. 14 \r \ fer n^dPrrf&!FT7^Q?r- 

5 ■ 

h) with some participles in V > with active or intransitive mean- P.2, 1,24. 
ing, as ^mTTrT: (gone to the village), (fallen to hell), P. 2, 1, 26. 

cf>??fsqrT; (come to hardship), rmuTn: ^) sim. In practice, there are 
more. So f. i. the restriction of (P. 2, 1, 26) to a reproachful 
term does not imply the prohibition of compounding other- 
wise. See but Pane. 51 cR^tncFT^, ibid. 30 

HI. compounding the instrumental is allowed: 
a) if denoting the agent or instrument _|- some verbal noun, P. 2, 1.32. 
as The participles in ^fToFfT are excepted , compounding 

therefore not allowed. — Some proverbial locutions P. 2, 1, 33, 
are explicitly named by Piinini, as efpr OTU T rnft, but 


the well-known yogavibhuga-eii^adiQiii was taken recourse to, and our 
sutra was split up in two. One made the discovery that 'the word 
admitted of two acceptations , according to its being construed either with 
or with the general adhikara in other terms, P. could 

mean cither any genitive -j- agent in jt or or the subjective genitive -j- 
any noun in (| or By combining both and assigning to either an 
own sutra the airoptx felt by the commentator found its See but 
the aitificial interpretation of both in the Kayika. How Patanjali inter- 
preted the rule we do not know, a comment of his on s. 15 and 16 
being wanting; from vartt. 2 on 1, p. 415 it appears be was acquainted 
at least with a. 15. 

In 2,2,11 it seems strange, that a special prohibition that con- 
cerning the ordinal nouns of number — is enjoined immediately after 
the general one (2, 2, 10) which includes also that special case. 

1) The preceding sutra 28 is too artfully interpreted by Pat. and 
to have been interpreted well. It is likely, we have here again an 

instance of distortion by yogavihhdga, I am sure, Pa.nini himself has 
given but one rule PatanjalPs defence (I, p. 384) is 

not persuasive. 

2) I agree with Boithlixgx and Whitney in explaining and 

the like as bahuvrihis. Panini brings them under the tatpurushas, see 
2,2,4. Inversely such compounds as TOsHTT which P.6, 2, 170 

uudeistands as bahuvrihis, are to be recognised as tatpurushas. 
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from this it should not be inferred that it is wholly forbidden to make 
up any other compound of instrumental ^ krtya. Pane. 327 
'SU foRTT u""* Yet such compounds are not frequent. 

b) if the latter member is a word expressive of likeness ^ equa^ P.2, 1,31. 

lity^ superiority^ want^\ see 61 and 73. Of the kind are such 
compounds as (equal to his father), U T rjMfCU l; (resembling 

his mother), and qKTTcT^: (earlier — , later by a month), M, 

8, 217 ^ ~ srtt (<?. a. work, almost finished), Pane. 23 

^ vTf?rr:; 

c) the instrum, -j- the words (quarrel), f^grir (clever), fer P.2, 1,31 

(mixed), O^x). Kay. gives these examples: STTf^pT:, 

n3fw:j When extending the rule to all words of the 

same purport, as wo may do (seo above p. 92 N.), the frequent com- 
pounds in °f3^rr, VferrT, ^UfT, ‘W) ‘"'3^ etc. are included, also 
many of those, the former part of which is an instrumentalis 
partis (73). 

d) in the case of compound adjectives, the former part of which p. 2, l, 30 . 

is an instrumental of causality, illustrative of the adjective it is 
joined * to ^). So 11.3,16, 13 frr:3orrPTWV (a mirror tarnished 

by exhalation), ibid. 3, 55, 20 (equal by strength), ibid. 2, 118, 4 
ntmP5Tr^: (praiseworthy by his qualities), Pane. I, 39 BTrUTf^ ^ TT^T ^ T 
” xikTnfp“rTT Kumaras. 3, 12 (men, 

great by their heroic penance). Of the same kind are the com- 
pounds, made up of insirura. ^ (76 R. 1), as Pane. 10 ftrf 

1) In Pfinini’a text ^ is of course to be construed 

with each of the members; 37IWj cp. p. 92 N. 

2) Sutra 2, 1, 30 is ill-handled by the commontaries. They expound 

rTfthrr fTr^Trfvkl ^Xl T ol ^ TSfrkT , as if rTr^WTr were a dvandva rr _|- 

?rSr^. [low they have come ■ to this contorted interpretation I did not 
understand before perusing Patanjali; from him I have scon, that his 
very cavillations (I, oS-lsq.) must have provoked it. Yet the aim of the 
author of our sCtra is unmistakable. He allows the instrumental to 
be compounded with any adjective (inirdV^-hf), which has its justifi- 
cation by that instrumental ; rTr^rTTW^ = U^TWRIT rJrTl<mi 

So in f^r'.goTRrTO the instance, I have <iuoted from the Iltfm., it 

is the exhalation that causes the mirror to be qualified a tarnished one. 
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vToTRT^T^mf (arc von desirous of iiothini? but food?), Katliaa, 

24, 176 etc. 

e) in the case of food dro.>sed with sonic in}>Tedi8iit or by luixiup; 

' ^ P S3 1 Jt i 

two materials, as ?r'<i?fRTT;, Likewise Da(,\ 130 HrjTjrq (cm- ^r, 

poisoned food). 

dative; IV. the dative may be compounded: 

i) the dative of the aim in such cases as P- ^ ^ 

h) the dative of the remote object with the words (olVcv- P. :3, 1, ;m. 
ing to), f^FT (l?ood for), (plcasMiit for), ^rwr (kept, j^uardod 
for) and the like, as &r.TTfqf%:, JTTKirin^j I'anc. .1, 47 rj\ sw[ ?IT 
etc, __ With them is named ^ )^pllrposo, aim, scope.” -On the 
compounds in wo have treated 194. 
nabUtive; V. the ablative: 

a) with words expressive of fear^ as (fear of wolves), P. 3, 1, :17. 

R, 3, 27, 20 c?TT5:f5rfnT ipr; (deer, afraid of the hunter); 

b) with some participles, which signify a withdrawal i). Dac*. 89 
qr^J t f?>'jr TT m c rr ff T yf T ^CSO from the dance and went away), M, 2, 80 

(one who has forfeited the sdvitn)j U. 3, 25, 24 fqfri-- 

Si^r^oT pn^ITT gTTTrTTTTT:- 
!i lociivc. VI. the locative: 

a) with such nouns as are construed with a locative of reb'- P. ?, 1,40. 
ronco, as those of attachment^ iikill and the like (148). U. it, l'.b22 

nWT^T (two men, accomplished at arms), Vane. 1, .nrr-- 

^^r faq^f fTT: (skilled in llio commevco of nimrlmudisos); 

b) in somo cases, when denoting a time or a place. Ot tin' 

kind Panini names compounds in 'fq?: (prepared, dressi'il), i'. 3, 1, U. 
(dried), Wi (cooked)^ also parts of Iho day or night L p. 3, 1, tv 
as (preparAl in Sankayya), (dried in the sun), 

(done in the forenoon); 

c) in some standing phrases and proverbial locutions, see l\ 

2, 1, 42-44; 4G..-48. 

217 . This list of possible kinds of tatpurusha.s, made up of nonii- 


1) These compounds arc not iVequeut (P.9, 1,38). 
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additions 
to the rules 
of Pftnini 
there- 
about. 


case noun, is however not complete, as will soon appear, if 
one undertakes to systematize the tatpurushas occurring in fact 
in some literary work,*) So, among others, P4nini does not men- 
tion the abl of comparison, compounded with ^ and ; the 
instrumental words expressive of plenty ; the accus. with the par- 
ticipial adjectives in Then, many more participles, whose former 
part is some noun-case, are in common use, though not neces- 
sarily, if at all, implied by the foresaid rules. 

1. abl. of comparison -j- especially, if the former part bo 

a pronoun, as Hit. 30 qm sft: Pane. I, 12 trade 

is said to be the best means for making money, [sc. 3 tTni;] 

qgm T fqg r: (any other but this is dangerous). 

2. abl. of compar. -j- ^ Such compounds are an elegant 

paraphrase, while calling something: the contrary of its opposite. 
So = ^ i)left,” sm; (a difficult expedient), Dag. 

175 fpiT qoJoTVT STSW (ko bore his newly married wife a 

heavy grudge). 

3. instrum. word expressive of plenty. Of the kind are those 

in ©tc. Pane. 319 3:111 to:, ibid, 7 

4. accus. adjective in derived of a desiderativo. Pane. 3 

M. 7, 197 

6. Instances of noun-cases participles are manifold and often 
mot with. First, such as where the former part represents a socia- 
tive instrumental , as Pane. I, 164 &TOiT:, ibid. I, 229 

cq- TO ni (n wife, who lioldB illicit intercourse with another), — 
Then , such as are expressive of separation (02). Pane. I, 35 
Clej T fddF ' ^fr T: (abstaining from attendance), ibid. p. 1 ^afT 
(sons, deprived of discernment), ibid. I, 189 cp. 198, — 

Further locatives ^ fror, iTrT (cp* 1®7), stItT, 3rTO dc., as R. 3, 31, 2 
f T TOnqf^ rTT |T ^ T: (the raxasas, staying at Janasth4na), Pane. I, 128 
q^ojTO:fft jm ^rtnrl Uorfrir (when being in distress, a king 


1) It would be indeed an interesting subject-matter for investigation 
to compare on a large scale these statements of P&uini with the facts 
offered us by the extant Sanskrit literature. 
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is always tho prey of his rainisters), ibid, 1, 104 rp ^ T rf T lo 

Kathds. 42, 149 gj ' feq f iif i: (fallen at their feet), — Or tho 
former member is a dative or loc. of purpose: Pane, I, 125 
nrmftoT (Vrtra, striving for obtaining tho royalty); an accu- 
sative: ibid, p 37 (attached to S.); an abl. of origin: 

ibid. p. 2 (of one born from a respectable family) ; a loc. oi 

reference: ibid, I, 15 And so on. 

6. As to the compound adjectives, they may generally bo, said 

to be comprised by the rules of P^nini, as their former part is a 
genitive or may be accepted as such. Among them aro to bo noticed 
jf[T?r, ^f^TrT, those of skill and ability as ^afTr^r, 

^nSjTT, then such as ^ (cp 216, III b). Pane. 17 ^r^rr iTrnT^T?rqg- 

1 \ Cl o 

fqnhin-fir, ibid. 21 rjm ^ 

vnHHT (bis strength will be in proportion to bis voice), ibid. 27 
ibid. 13 ^orr^rsT:. Kven indubitable dative- 

like genitives are compounded with the adjectives, whicb they 
qualify. Pane. p. 1 pni riPr^ ST W M I <yi)cFd the king understood 

they were averse to tho gastras Pane. P* 1 atl'ords oven this 
iiistauco of a tatpur., made up of a dat. of interest subst., when 
calling some king : (v, a. a blessing for all tho in- 

digent). 

7. Compounds made up of a genitive -j- agent in thougii 
explicitly interdicted by Panini, aro in fact mot with. Pane. 1, 2 

ibid, p, 7 fTW f/sfrCTrr fenrr (two splen - 

did bulls drew his chariot) 

8. Finally we may sot up a category apart for such tatpu- 
rushas, tho former part of which is a noun-case, doing more or 
leas duty of an adverb. Pane. 21 ;t foTTfirn': q^jn ifsr?^ aA 

v; c ' 

rTOnr, bore = q jig qTr^n' ^acquired bef«)ro,” Knthas. 29, 82 

^IT?T^nTTmcnWl^^a?r (— deceived by words falsely kind), Pane. 6^" 
(« friendly discourse), Mbbb. 1, 152, 34 yTrTn.*** 

^ sijHrfnOTrftr (i will awake my brothers who aro slcopiag quietly 
in the forest), Kathas. 42, 149 anfaiMQ-H : (embraced by turns). In 
all but tho first of tlieso examples the former part is an insirumentalis 
modi^ used almost as an adverb (77). Cp. the following paragraph, 

11 
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218 . The former part of a tatpurusha may also be an ad- 

Iembe™'il VOl'b or a particle. Pane. 59 (the matter of late), KathAs. 

an adverb g ^05 (flags, waving from every house), ibid. 25, 29 

tide, m [viz. ^ ^ 'SomrRTcsrr (and I have to go from necessity to 
that town) , Kiimaraa. 3, 4 (by very long penance). 

Among the particles several are noticed by Paniui, viz. ^cJi!FT 
[2, 1, 25], mfh [ibid. 27], the negation [2, 2, 6], [2, 2, 7], 

[2, 1, 64], gr, the particles styled »gati” and such particles 
as g, uar, nr when meaning »>a little,” 5;: , ^ [2, 2, 18] «) cp. 210 
at the end. — So ^OTTrT: (<lbid himself), (half done), 

^g^T - TniTT: »no brahman” or ^)Uone but a brahman,” (a little 

elevated), CTRnTOj: (a grt-<*o-grandfatlier), (a good man), 

(a wicked man), etc. 

218 - Some relative pronouns and adverbs are likewise fit for 

The former ^ . 

uwmber k beiug compounded with some noun , especially and 

?1<TToraT- , 

grr- • Those beginning with are the most common , 

they are ('il/ier adverbs of the type M W^, 
(according to time , — to age), or their second member 

is a participle in rT as M*'''IT^(assaid)*). Examples; Mhbh, 
1, 145, 16 frignia (go hack, each to his own house), ibid. 

1, 149, 1 fmiutrmjr ircfoumi jpii^(ho sent a man, as was agreed 

before); ~ K. 3, 13, 25 orar (on the way, as hiis been pointed 

out), Da^, 151 TqtpT F^^iifiiTtriT rmitwifil (when having 

got the opportunity ho will discharge this affair by such means, 
as are fit). Pane. 295 yunith'; 

Examples of nTorn- — Pane. 276 arrsn^l^ iraTfUT 

(from this day, I have given my own self to you for my whole 
lifetime), Kag. on P. 2, 1, 8 gt^HlTUTilWiratcr (invite of the 

brahmans according to tho number of the vessels). Pane. 54 ariaCT' 
fOUgrh aii g fwrTT (conformably to tho rules, taught by YAtsyayana). 

f 

1) As to ^FT, in rj5r;[ («vsy to 1)0 done), (hard to be 

done) and the like, see P.3,3,126-130. 

2) PAnini (2, 1, 7) meniions only the former type. 
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220. The tatpurusha serves also to express comparisou. Such 
compounds are partly adjectives, partly substantives. 
tUpurus- The former are of the type (cloud-black), 

has ^ ^ 

•llR (sky-blue). The latter are made up of the thing’s 
real name + the image , under which it is represented , as 

{TsTF^:, 

Examples of the former type. Kam. 3, 12 
(lito, lit fickle as the moon, that shme.s in the water), Dag. 174 
fulfil^ (as cold as ice), R. 3, 23, 1 n7[ilTl7fTT: (red-grey as the 
colour of an ass) , Mhbh. 1, 152, 2 (fts dark as a 

cloud in the rainy .season), Malav. V, p, 122 

The latter typo is adapted to signify either praise or blame. 
Generally the metaphors used are conventional ones. In this way a re- 
solute, energetic character is called aboautifiil face , 

siin,, eloquent speech ciT’vnf) heavy sorrow is by a 
standing comparison g iT ^yin i r T ? ": 'v'hich ocean it is difficult or im- 
possible to pass, and so on. In ancient literature this rather alle- 
gorical style is still employed with moderation and within certain 
limits. But the llovvery compositions of medieval India are full of 
them so us not rarely to make the image appear an appendix 
wholly meaningless, if not to please the ear of the reader and to 
Ciisplay the vaidagdhya of the author. Tlie accumulation of such 
allegorical designations becomes tedious indeed, unlei.. ' good taste 
direct their employment. 

Sometimes the metaphor is worked out. Then we may have a 
set of homogeneous images, expressed by compounds. So Pane. 
I, 241 iftcrr^ wc sT^MJrrprr, hero rnTir^ is wking” 

but at the same time it conveys the meaning of »eow-hord,” as 
lit is — T)Cow” and — «earth,” - he must draw the f^;;TOT (monoy- 
rnilk) of his crUT^RT: (subject-cow) by degrees” v. a. /a king must 
draw the money of his subjects by degrees, just as the cowherd 
draws -the milk from his cow.” Mrcch. IV, p. 138 ^ 

I pTcmc?rfoi;Trrf urfer dSUT&WiMfwTT; (young gentlemen 
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oftou come to poverty, being spoiled uy courtesans, like great 
trees, the fruits of which are eaten out by birds). Katluis. 29, 188 
a faithful wife is thus compared to a warrior — her conjugal faith 
is her chariot, duty her cnarioteer, good behaviour her armour, 
wit her weapon iT^iTfS7^?>nw: *nWr^“TTiT^%fn: i ywpUT: ^moUT 

Kem. L According to vernacular grammar, this class of com- 
pounds is to be considered a subdivision of the karmadharayas , 
there being satnanildhikaranya between both members. This ex- 
plication cannot be right, for it does not account for the inverse 
order of the two moinhers; one should f. i. expect jn^ instead 
of ^TTrUT^, as in the karinadharaya the qualifying noun is of course 
put first. .Tn fact, wo have here no karmadharayas, but shash- 
iMsamasas. The former member is a genitive, but it does not 
boar everywhere the same character. Sometimes it is a partitive 
one, as rr g^rmirr (or >'aii outcast 

among the kings,” cp. the compounds in 3-^.7 (host) and (worst, 
low’ost). Sometimes, too, it is a genitive of I he kind reprosentod 
by our T>a jewel of a woniaii,” )>a hell ot a fellow,” Lat. scelus 
hominis] so (Mudr. Ill, p. 102) »a lioaiity of a house,” 

rRTRiiTnrrT t-Mudr. Ill, p. 121) v. a. >cxecllont helpers,” (P. 

0, 2, 126) "a slut of a wife.” ^b)t rarely both acceptations are 
alike probable; f- i- ^^i^y be a.s well — r;7T7 7FPT j^wel among 

women” as — -a jewel of a woman.” 

Rom. 2. Panini treats the said compounds severally, sec 2, 1, 
53; ob; G2; 06; G, 2, 12G sq. — ^bde and expressing 

blame, and "yrr, ''nT'::!, I'l Mgnifyitig ad) <1 ration 

221. Tatpurusha.-5 , made up of tlireo or more stems, are 
Jws'mttlie always dissolvable into two members, either of which 
"dr"mo 7 «iay he a compound itself Mrcch.,iil, p. 

ili(.'iiiis. part is a tlvatuiva fr'5r~;i?T''Tr; = uw ^ 

Pane. 32;] i7,7r;tr?:fi7Tm. [viis. fjiUTHT]) liort- tho former part is a tat. 
punisha itself, U7^rr<;fr7ifTT I'eiiifj that is trif — 

Pune. II, 153 jdteiT^jarjSTfa^iTnir: (stirred by the sting-like words 
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222 . 

Nature anJ 
eharaelc- 
ri.it ies of 
the bahu- 
vrilii. 


of a woman), here f ^ qTjr is the latter member, the former being 
a tatpurusha of comparison, the former member of which ^ToTTgrir 
is itself an ordinary shashthtsam&sa. — Mhbh. 1, 155, 24 
JTJTnTT q^iwr?rw ^TFW , horo the former part of the tatpurusha 
is a bahuvrthi. — KAm. 2, 43 irrJrrlf&rraErfTl (one firmly attached to 
wordliness) is illustrative of the species of those, whoso latlor 
mombor is a compound, the analysis being frnirf fewi oi?TirPT:- 

3. Bahoviuhi. 

The difference between the tatpurusha and the ba- 
huvrihi is an essential one. The former implies no more 
than is purported by its constituent elements, but the 
bahuvrihi always adds something tacitly understood, 
generally the conception of ^having, possessing.” 

when tatpurusha — „Tndra’s foe,” when ba- 

huvrthi it means „haviug Indrn for foe, one whose 
foe is Indra;” when tatp. »the 

colour of the sun,” when bahnvr. it denotes „one having 
the colour of the sun.” The bahuvrihi, therefore, is 
invariably an adjective , referring to some substanti ve ^). 
Panini then is quite right, when he defines the bahu- 
vrilii as „a complex of elements serving to quality some 
other word*). 

1) By this it is however not aBserted, that a bahuvrihi cannot be 
used an a substantiv'e , but only this: when uaed so, they are to bo 
considered just as any other adjective, that does duty of a subst. 
♦To^ rr^TT when — »a noble-mun" is to bo compare I with such a word as 
gTf%; when meaning »an honest man’’ or STT^: when - »boy." 

■s2> 

2) P. 2, 2, 23 sq. According to that definition, Iiulian 

grammar does by no means make restriction as to the number of the ele- 
ments out of which a bahuvrihi is made up. This is distinctly expressed 
in a metrical rule of the Kdtantra (2, 5, 0) 
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!()(’) 222-223. 

Like other adjectives, the bahuvriliis miiy be used 
iis adverbs, when put in the accus. of the neuter sin- 
gular, see 240. 

From a syntactic ])oint of view, the l)aluivrihi, it 
may be made up of thriT, four or more elements, doe 
cnntain but /tro members, virtually identical witli the 
subiect and the predicate of a full sentence, just 
as the tatpurusha represents a main noun with its at- 
tribute, And , as within the tatpurusha the attribute 
is put at the head and the main noun behind (210), 
so within the bahuvrihi the predicate precedes, the 

subject is the latter member. Whim analyzing f. i. 

~ r r 

the bahuvrihi > we get the clause tlFT '^rT 

r r 

q^r-T „he whose strength is great similarly = 

tTPT ,he who.se colour is like the sun’s,” 

X . 

is an epithet of somebody, who.se 

eyes are fixed on the earth Mtd ^r|H •^frl 

-r^ ..r. -i—r 

In the.se examples, the words ^ IM, ^THT, are 

the subjects wdthin the bahuvriliis , that which precedes 
them being the predicates. 

In treating of the tatpurushas we have distinguislied 
between 1. tlie karmadhfirayas , 2. those the former mem- 

rmut nfr qr ^ fT mV eit rusisr.-afv 

'■ ".i C' 

r“TFdV7J^ etc. 

NeviM'thelcsa, in aualyziiig even iutricjiU* bahuvrihi it will appear that, lo- 
gically , there arc but two in embers — predicate and subject — either or 
both of which may be compound.^ themselves , even if it would not always be 
allowed to use such compounds by tbemselvos as separate words. Panini 
himself knows »a class of compoiiuda only allowed for the sake of being 
nseil ;i 3 the former part of other compounds” [P. 2, 1, 51], 
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Type* of ber of which represents some- noun-case , 3. where it 

bah I* vn^ is. 

is a particle. In an analogous way we may speak of three 
types of bahuvrihis: a.) those, where there is gram- 
matical concord between subject and predicate, b.) 
such, whose predicate is a noun-case, c.) such, where 
it is a particle. 

Type a. — Here the predicate is mostly an adjec- 
tive or a participle, as „ having Indra for foe.” 

When adjective, the bahuvrihi has generally the worth 
of Latin ^en. or abl. qualitalis^ or abt. modi. So 

= herofs latopectore,Y'AnQ.^2^^^- 
— loom exiguae aquae. When participle, the bahuvrihi 
not rarely concurs with the gerund, the absolute locsi- 
tive and the like. It may as well be said I 

as JTJTt FTf T or PT% (I 

left the town and set out for the forest). 


Those belonging to type ^.) are such as (having 

a horse’s face). Pane. 71 

(Sanj.meditates of doing harm to Your Majesty), 


here ^ (or ^1^) .whose 

mind is to do harm.” 

Those belonging to type c.) are such as 

(having one’s face cast down), (pregnant), 

CPTTSrT {T5IT(a king of such a power). Very common are 


those , commencing by as ^^ 5(1 (having no 

sons), 93^' (having a good son or good sons). 

Type fl.) and c.) are much more common tl^an type A)- 
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224 . Examples of bahuvrihis. Type a.) Nala 1, 5 

•niTT R. 3, 16, 11 qpfbTT;.... f^oTtTT mf^rf 

(now the days are appearing with a mild sun, much fog and a 
sharp cold). Hit. 90 ?ndrr umrji u: (he is of a wicked disposition). 
Pane. 150 ^ [sc. nnTOiCT^ 'Sqr?n 

(the Pulinda fell down lifeless on the earth, having his belly split 


up by the edge of the teeth of the boar). M&lav. I, p. 14 ■p^TTi 





{as the minister has finished his lecture 


of the letterj the king looks on him). Pane. 71 

oiTiUnTrTt 5nT!iT {<^s it stung my mind^ I myself am come to toll 

you of it). 

Nothing impedes, of course, both the subject and the predi- 
cate being concordant substantives. Bhoj. 17 p^PT: cFrTTT^rrTT 

rrp^ (no other kings are successful in their wars but those , 
whose power is a treasury), Pane. 185 pBr ^ i U TT‘ ( T ^i t s ^!y7T ^Mr( ‘ cn} ' : 

PT [the bahuvr. z= ^TPFT: whose attendance 

are many crows”], Dag. 82 ms li: (a great merchant, 

whose name is Kub.), R. 3, 19, 22 ^r.T}T T R i rnc^j ' ^l . 

Rem. 1. In such bahuvrihis, as have an adjective behind, that 
adjective docs duty of a subst. So f, i. 9^k. I nf^TSTrT (the 

assembly is for the greater part made up of distinguished people) 
here the bahuvr. ~ ?PUT ^r^rpurr ufwr: »mo8t of which are 
Malat. I, p. 2 :?^ r T * jjTO ^ uirarPrfPr: »tho sun has almost risen,” 
R. 2, 40, 17 ^r| T f|f7 l u r (— saw them mounted, having 
SitA as the third), R. 3, 55, 15 rr^T (thousand 

men whose main object it is to carry out my orders). 

Rem. 2. A proper kind of bahuvrihis are such as (having 

a sword in one’s hand), (sobbing, liter, vono having tears 

in his throat”). In analyzing them, the latter part turns out 
a locative, for ?rfgRir^; — umR( : ^ ^ and ?ng5TO6i rz: m CT' ^ fin 
?Fn3^ FT. For the rest, we have here no exception to the general 
rule on the arrangement *of the two members of a bahuvrihi. It is 
and which are predicated, not sFy nor gpnj^, for the intention is 
to say not that so and so has a hand or a throat, but what 
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it is, he keeps within. R. 3, 61,, 9 Sitft has the epithet sTm^rvtrrn 
shaving tears in her eyes.” Comp. Whitkey § 1303. 

Rem. 3. In some bahuv^this the order of the members is op- 
tional. One may say promiscuously nnr%TTfn: and (one 

who keeps the holy fires), ^TTflJ^r: or ^^71: (one having children). 
Of the kind arc ?fTrT?TTrT or jUrniTrr, see M. 5, 58 with Kull., jjlfnn 
and fingr (fond of sweetmeats)^), R. 2, 119, 5 g.-Tn: (her- 

mits with uplifted pitchers). Participles in ®fT must be put behind, 
if the predicate be a weapon, therefore (with uplifted sword) , 

see vdrtt. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

Rem. 4. The typo a.) of the bahuvrihi in its outer form 
is often identical with a karraadharaya, for the discrepancies in the 
accentuation are not heeded. In practice, one avoids to use as 
bahuvrthis such compounds as are wont to bo karmadhtirayas , as 
?fre?r^or, and inversely such as rnjHTTJ, ?f(T* 

CFTfn will not have to bo otherwise accepted than as bahuvrihis. 
Yet, it often is only the context which will enable the reader 
how to accept a given compound. 

225 . Type J.), Pane. 24 


1) Cp. Viirtt. 4 of Pat. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

2) Afl to fro, Pat. vartt. 2 on P.2,2, 35 teaches the option. But it 

seems better to explain iTlfun as being a tatpunipha, becanse Ut fpRT 
may be not only = »beloved," but also = »loving,” see Petr. Diet. IV, 
p. 1161 s.v. 1 c), 2ly as PA-nini somewhere else [P.6,2, 15 sq.] mentions 
some tnlpuruahas in The same may apply to some of the partici- 

ples in ®rr. if not to all. Since q)rT may pometiraes have an active signification 
and sometimes a passive one, it is plain we are allowed to compound as 
well the tatpnrnsha = he potus , as the bahiivr. poto. 

Comp, what has been said p. 157 N. 2. 

Pane. 288 affords a specimen of a kind of compounds, in which two types are 
confounded: 11 Icdihf here the author seems 

to have blended promiscuously two bahuvrihis and JT^lrnTt- 

wftUTT, either of which would have sufficed. Comp. Hariv. 5814 


3) See Cappeller Vdmana's Stilregeln: Kdvyasamaya 7 and 8. 
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^?nrTj here is the epithet of one »who accepts wages from 

both parties,” Kathas. 72, 186 (two suldhas, 

who boro the shape of flamingos), M&lav. I, p. 24 grTpr^Fn 
(K, wearing the dress of an ascetic). 

Rom. Comparison is sometimes expressed by them, as U. 3, 69, 43 
TiSTT rTT^R^dTr (who aro you, whose shoulders are like those of a 
bull?). R. 5, 17, 10 Raxasawomen bear the epithet (with 

the feet of elephants, camels and horses). -- But also by typo 
a.) as (having lotus-eyes), (moon-faced). 

226 ‘. Type c.) Prabodh. V, p. 103 ^ niTTQOT^Tfft (the 

qu(‘eu does not comfort me, who am in such a state), Pane. I, 137 
?rfT:rTTr: JTPsTM'jnOT rt'OT (n kingdom is upheld by pithy mi- 

nisters), Kumaras. 3, 14 the gods bear the epithet ‘rirfx'T: (whose 
adversaries are mighty). — Apart from the very common employ- 
ment of q, ;r; as the predicate in bahiivrihis, several particles and 
prepositions may be used so, as -jrTj fir;, etc., as 

(sapless), )>onc with folded hands,” Hagh. 2, 74 rr7q T T 4rn'J ? q^ 

(a flagged town), Da^. 137 3 ;^^: (with uplifted weapon), Ilarsha 9 
fT^rFOT^; (a leafless tree), Bhoj, 8 nrjTFmrTTT Tirm 

Rem, Compounding with rrer^ and the like has the same 
power, as EnglMi - /*((?, similarly English - is expressed by 
compounds, bcffiiming with 5 “, fn", ranTr', etc.’). 

1) PataNiTali enniiierates also different speci<*s of iKiliuviil'.is : tf) those, 
the members of which are samairadhikariin.i f%5riTi //) the former part 
of which is an avyaya, as c) whose former part is a locative 

or eomething compared us where it is a f/en. t/eneris or a 

gen. materiae as (with one's hair tied up, liter. v[hoaring] a knot 

ot hair"), ^ciUlfrn^iy (wearing golden ornaniciits), e) whose former part 
is one of the gana OTTS^g; [P. I, 1,58] as nmn (unleavcd), f) negation -|- 
nouu, as In the case of c) an olli]jsis is stated of a middle ele- 
ment, cFUottiicn representing ?FTr3^: and being = 3?rg- 

As to e) and /) Putanjali states the option between saying 
in full crgiHriNMii and the abridgment grmfT 3^:, likewise between 
and gjsT:. Cp. f.i. Da^. 35 3?Ixrsrit^^P5R rT^f^T^JT^with ibid. 

1”*^ ^ 3’^^5fr.Trd||T4 ; here the full 3:^rT°dt^ and the short 

are synouymouo. 
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226 . 

Larj;c ba- 
buvrihis. 


227 . 


As bahuvrlhis of three and more members are excessively fre- 
quent, vio will adduce some instances of them. 

1 . the subject is a compound. Pane. 322 (abstaining 

from taking food) hero the subject of the bahuvr. is y 

a tatpurusha; Var. Yog. 1, 8 171 ^ 7 iTcrffr (kc lo.ses his wealth 

and his kingdom) here the subj. is a dvaiidva '^wealth and 

kingdom;’’ Dag. 78 a Jaina monk is thus qualified 
tr^ ^TO f y i vi- T crT^T : q T h ’ ^Tr T nTfv r m mfe:^^: (v. a. covered with dust and 

'j t O sA' 


mud, enduring a heavy pain by pulliiig out his liair, suffering 
very much from hunger, thirst and the like) here the subjects of 
the three bahuvr. are respectively the dvandva rrrffrjT, the tatp. 
^rTTrT^^TcfiPlT and the tatp. ^frTTTTVrrftT:^ and of them the two 
tatpurushas are themselves made up of more than two themes, 
as it is the compound which qualifies r7i?iT, and similarly 


the compound which is the cause of 

2. the predicate is a compound. — Instances of this catog»)ry 
are very often mot with, especially such bahuvrihis as exhibit 
this type: qualifying noun-case ..|- adjective or participle sub- 
stantivc. Pane. 42 n] Katha.s. 

oj- ^ 

72, 180 uiq i j,Mfi'j n . > 7:nr njT'iffiw, hero Iho hahuvr. is to bo analyzoO 
IGRTTIT nn^T: fTFFnrr ?n7TT nr ^^it also other typos, us; Mudr. 

Ill, p. 124 vultures (nsfT:) have the epithet here the 

analysis is UTT n<lT ’TtF:) the predicate, therefore, is an 

adjective' dvandva (208). ^Mk. VII a curse is said to bo 


^FrrCT^ctrrT'T; 1 = <;wm6mz tr urm;. 

3. both subject and predicate are compounds. KAd. I, p. 46 Fnr 

^ ^ (crowds of 

parrots and [other] birds were dwelling there, building confi- 
dently thousand(s) of nests), here is the predicate 

and the subject of the bahuvrihi , the analysis of whicli 

is of course f'^n] ^^nTTFit niFTftrr [ 

In the case ot non-compound words, tidjectives ctiv- 


rving the notion ot hncinfi , possessing , as is taught in 
Sanskrit etymology, may lie made by putting some 
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Sulliices, 
denoting , 
possession 


sometimes 
added even 
to baha- 
vriliis. 


228. 

Typical 

com* 

pounds. 


derivative suflSxe as “3^ etc. 

to the substantive, as (fiery), (having 


a son) and the like. Of these suffixes , "’^^is very common’). 

KathAs. 24, 9 divine person p.s,2, 

descended wearing a diadem, earrings and a sword), op. R. 3, 50, 21. 

They may also bo put to dvandvas. Mhbh. 1, 126, 21 (wea- 

ring tresses and a deer-skin), Pat. I, p. 1 


128 . 


uu f a f q t Uot#r u [inlsR^;. 

Now, sometimes, these suflixes are added even then, if they 
are in no ways necessary for the understanding. So R. 3, 15, 11 

■pm (u pond charming by its swoet 

scented lotuses) , likewise Pane. 53 the weaver, who has assumed 
the attributes of Vishnu, is said to be fg r .u i Qt^; rT: — 
ferl;, Bhoj. 2 a brahman is said mfJffrimrrmrTnaPT = ferm 

mjn t n ^pr:. In Ibese cases no su(fi.x was required, for the bahu- 
vrlhis rr y gff ^ 'jTmfrn would be quite regular 

and plain. Compare Pane. I, 46 n^jnriF;iTfn z= ggtirn'Jn 
This rather pleonastic idiom is especially used in some standing 
compounds. Grammarians teach and practice confirms being 
readily added to compounds in “mjir, “'iTTriT, '’rnm’i °5fT5T, °cUiT. 


P. 6. 2, 
132. 


Typical compounds. 


So I call such compounds whose latter element is 
almost used in a typical sense, which is more or less 
remote from their primitive meaning. By them the 
great importance of compounding for Sanskrit com- 
position appears best. Such among tliera, as are 
fit for periphrasing case-relations, have already been 
dealt with in Chapter IX, especially 188—196, Of 
the others the most remarkable are: 1. those in mt, 


1) Seo P. 5^2, 115; 116; 128 with the varttikas oa them. 
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“?rnir, which are expressive of „and so 

on,” 2. those in and which may serve 

r 

to make adverbs of manner, 3 .those in = „formerly — 

4. those in which does duty of a limitative par- 
ticle, g(I being nearly the same as 5(T3T^, 5, 

those in , ‘5TT?I, to express , nearly, 

almost,” 6. those in if may be rendered by „ua 

mely,” 7. those in when having the worth 

of „some” or »other.” And soon. 

229 . To give a fuller account of them, wo will treat of tliom so- 
^ paratoly. 

1. Those in Saro, arc bahuvrilus, moaning 

properly wtlic beginning of which is — as is still plain f i. in 
M. 1, 50 i;^rJ7rng HnnY ^T^TFTT: (the existences, at the licad of which 
stands Brahma, end here). Commonly they arc expressive of -‘etc.; 
and the like.” Pane, 8 (ho per- 

formed in his honour all the funeral rites, viz. the vrshotsarga 
etc.), Hit 123 femmT (bestow on them presents 

of the king’s favour, gold, clothes and so on), Pane. 62 rff^- 
(*tll [aquatic animals], fishes, tortoises etc, — ). 
In these examples tho compounds are adjectives , but often they arc 
used as substantives too [see note 1 on p. 165], as Blioj, 04 
STT^rmg^r; i rsrrJT^ rUr^T 

512^: , Pane. 27 it 

is you by whom favour, punishment, etc. are to bo admin istnnMl.) 
2. 2. When adjectives, those in and °q7:FT^ may liave tho 

same purport as those in etc. Pane. 20 ? ; T f n c j -T q f.rr^ : 

TO (all of them, tigers, panters, wolves and the rest). When 
adverbs, the latter member is almost meaningless: oTjirrT^ imn* — 
um?t* Hit. 7 fUTT (rcspoctfully he 

gave over his sons to him) 
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« 22S. 



and the 
like. 


«)®iTT3ni. 


"slTrfJT 


13) Adjectfc. 
in 


b. Those in may also signify shaying been formerly so and 
80 ,” but now being so no more: «ono who once has been 

rich,” (of old). N. 1, 13 tx (never seen before), 

Qd-k. VI rT^TcTrli’ ^ ^ "rT ri T (indeed , I once have wedded 

secretly the Lady Qak,)'). 

4. x) Compounds in are bahuvrlhis, used as substantives 

of the neuter, and properly have the meaning ))the exaot measure 
(min) of which is — Yet, as a rule they are used as if their 
latter member were some limitative particle and "^JnsPLinay be trans- 
lated by Tibut, only.” Prabodh. I, p. 13 j|i^ fT 7 T^(it is but a vain 

rumour), Pane. 192 ft dUiiyuiiR a gf ^rurg i tx (nobody will 

make you his friend only on account of your voice), R. 3, 71, 22 q TtyTyT j j 
g sTT-uPt ^ ^ cm This translaion, however, does not suit 

all instiiwcGS. Sometimes signifies, that the whole class is 

meant, not single individuals belonging to it. Pat. I, p. 242 

?T 5 mTo!T: 5 ^ -T mfh 5rT^txniiw ^ ^ ^ (sinoe it 

is said; none may not hurt a brahman, nor drink strong liquor”, 
one does not hurt anybody, that is named brahman, nor drinks 
anything, to which the appellation y>strong liquor” is applicable). 
Comm, on R. 2, 12, 100 5 :^ jmj srmprr (the 

king seeing the foul conduct of K,, by his sorrow chides the whole 
feraiaino sox). — In this meaning '"jiTrrn; is almost synonymous, as 
Da^. 22 (ho obtained the cauda, the upa- 

nayana, in short the whole set of sacraments), Bhoj. 62 
ciTtsTj nf^p^’sTTrT^rirn’ nffTTor j^oth’ uTf&inft 

(3) is also put to participles; then it is an adjective and 
signifies >'a 8 soon as —.” Pane. Ill, 3 m' n m # enmr nnfT (one must 
abate a foe , as soon as he has arisen), ibid, p. 58 ;irr 6 iH T 
RrRT^ rmm:, Katbas. 36, 111, etc, 

Rem. The adjectival employment of those in is however 


I ) One ia wont to analyze iJrTO: by ^ iTr7. and so on, sec f. i. Ka^'-on P 
5, 3, 53, but that «*itia]y^<is ijocs not give ii satisfactory account of the nature of 
the compound. U the adverb^ were coinpou?ided with the noun iT7i one 
would expect in the same way, as f. i. M. 0, ‘267 qcjfl^‘^1;* people who 
have formerly been thieveH.'' 
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not restricted to the case that the fornn.T member ia a participle. 
See but Pane, II, 95 rrmrsa n firTfi fu vrTzfrnrr;. - (poor people 
do but boar the narno of men, as they arc of no use whatsoever). 

. 5, ))Almo.st, nearly, like” is si^niified by ''‘;r^T?T, mq-, 

^rfhl, which have almost #^ot the nature of pnro formal suilixes, and, 
OW- indeed, the former three arc taught as such by Panini (5, OT). Of 
thorn, those in and are the most frequent, II. 16, 39 

(speech like ambrosial, Kumaras. 3, 14 tpt 
qf H q >TO<^^ T^ (you have nearly engaged yourself to do our atfair), 
Kathds. 6; 51 feCTPinr 7;.TPTrT (^ome S-nuavuliu 

was thus addressed by somebody like a rake), Malat. IX, p. 14!) 
^ qSdiferTqmd n": UfVj igir (in this manner all my hope is almost 
gone), Pane. 202 q ^ '« j fr faqpl jj-gr nrr: (gone to a country, where 
a good deal of the paddy was ripe), Dac;. 78 f^ q y f n \ qnr?TmTTrf q ' ^ >i j 
(this way of unrighteousness, full of deception), 'riioso in "urn 
are, indeed, bahuvrihis, to bo analyzed thus: 'the greater part 
of which is just as those in properly arc "the man- 

ner or mode of which is — 

"’^q* 6. Those in are likewise adjectives. As means not. only 

)>8hape, form” in general, hut also )mi beautiful shape, alx'autv,” 
so the bahuvrihis ending in it admit of ciihcr acceptatnm. Pauini 
(5, 3, 66) mentions the latter, when toaeliing such conjp.mnds 
ns sn^lUTiq: ) to be praise-denoting. M Ihit, in praciico, 

those in \q are not often met with in this meaning, hy far 
oftenor they are employed for the sake of qualifying some general 
kind by describing its species. Then wo may olten translate them 
by means of >if. i. ; viz.” Instances arc chiefly found in eommen - 
tarios and the like. S4y. on Ait. Br. 2, 37, 1 [p. 272 ed. Aufrechl) 
oUTcfti^:* 

1) rCipini speaks of as of a taddhita. Ka(;. when oommeutiug on 
our sutra shows to be usfid to signify the highest pitch of a quality , as 
arjrTT^qtsn ?r; q^Trnjrrr fq^f?r- Blame, inversely, is expressed hy 
compomids in °tngr (P. 5, 3, 47), ns in this verst; of Hliojapr. (p. 7)rarT*^it nT 
JT Ufirt TJ iTrUT (the attendant, who docs not exert lumstdf, 

when ordered hy his master, is a had attendant). 
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7 . ®iErorf&- Bahovrlhis in "'mUi (limit) may ue »ynonymoiis of otoRT in 

both of its acceptations (169 with Rem.). See f. i. Kath&s. 4, 100 
nrnTrPTTorfyf (WH I have come back); 52, 146. 

8. ®imrcr* Tatpurushas in “fewer, when meaning » excel lent species,” are 

expressive of something »first-rate, excellent.” See f. i. Ragh. 2, 7. 

9. 6. Tatpurushas in aro often to be rendered by wsome” 

or mother.” Properly speaking, fewer: and mean variety, 

species,” and as a » variety of something” is /) something different”, 
the transition of meaning may easily bo accounted for. M4lav. 
Ill, p. 60 u Jw i (V. a. the lady has changed 
her former attitude to another), Pane. I, 132 gjinwvnri^ ;jqfT^ 
?;c yr7 5i T ;f T^ (the fruit of good and evil deeds comes instantly , when 
from the king, but in some other existence, when from Destiny), 
ibid. p. 83 c^y.nrrfir jjTTrrnr nwr sr^ ^ 1 3 ^ 107 ^ fey^m ^ 

yfer (one cannot dwell among wicked people, for they will hurt 
you by some means or other). The proper meaning of is 

not rarely transparent, as in the example quoted first. Likewise 
Pane. 248 iT nfaq Tn if f f tmiTfTr, Pane 2o5 jpqh4T W;n ' | wuitfe 
(I do not hoar distinctly, of what kind of things you speak). 

10. °ferfiir- 10. Tatpurushas in “fefe; may denote, that the action spoken 

of is done »in due form.” Pane. I, 335 g^ T^ fe feqr 

Da^. 80 rrarn^ (in his house I gave a stylish 

dinner). 

This list may be easily enlarged. 

Final observations. 

230 . Any Sanskrit compound belongs to one of the great 
classes mentioned before. Now , as not only the members 
of a compound but even their constituent elements 
may be compounds themselves , hence arises an almost 
unlimited freedom of enlarging compounds by taking 
up into them all sorts of nouns or adverbs serving to 
qualify the whole of the compound or part of it. In 
this way, very large and very intricate compounds are 
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Intricate 

compounds- 


231 . 

nouns 
muling 
'’ilsiile the 
'■■'nipound, 
^>^>1 to be 
''on.strupil 
'villi it. 


available, and in fact they often occur, albeit that the 
field of combinations and images is in some degree limited 
by conventional usage and by the examples of the best 
authors. For the rest the frequency and the nature of 
those intriaite and bulky compounds will much depend 
on the style of the literary work. It requires, there- 
fore, a good deal of training to aitch forthwith tlie 
purport, of many an intricate compound. 

A few instances will suffice. Kiulamb. I, p. If) the hiu", it is 
said, saw a lady 7^17 -"ho 

was like Rati, stained by the smoko of Kama burning by the 
fire of angry Q'iva,” for when analyzing the complex, we get 
jFirtei gncirPT jtstr?! ?rt ynturwg gf^ni^pruT, ap- 

parently a tatpurusha, the former mombor of which is also a 
tatpurusha the former member of which is also a tutp. and so 
on. Now a bahuvrihi. In the same Kad. (p. 39) a forest bears 

the epithet ^sTTgUft FiR i fi ' j i , F-m t HF. i ^ ~ i ;nim^7=3'^^7^7H7fn7nTgu 

(whore the roots [of the trees] liad been raoistenod by the abund- 
ant blood of the army of the llaxasas killed by the shots of 
the crowd of sharp arrows (disebargodj by the son of Dafaratha), 
here is the subj. of tlio bahuvrihi, the prneeiling complex 

being its predicate, an intricate tatpurusha, as it is thus to he 
analyzed 5;5T7 ?iw Ufirg 5 T 7 T 17 tt ptsttw frnnirgf^pTT T^PTr^fTniT 

fUg 'I'bis whole clause is comprehended 

within one compound. And so often 

Case-nouns standing outside the compound aio very 
often to be construed with it or witli one of its mem- 
bers. This is but consistent with the wliole s[tirit , which 
pervades Sanskrit composition. A great lil»orty is Ir-lt 
to the speaker to preler either a rather syntliotioal 
or a rather analytical mode of oxjtression. He has the 
opportunity of enlarging compounds by making enter 
within them any noun or adverb serving to qualify the 
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whole or any part of it. But on the other hand nothing 
compels him to do so. The qualifying noun may as 
well be a self-existent word having its own noun- 
case. ') So 9^^* 

(dwelling in the forests on the slope of mount 
HimavS-n), here I stands outside the com- 

pound as to its form , but belongs to it by its 

meaning, as it (qualifies the member -i'-l rtf'll. Pane. 42 
a weaver returns home to his wife , ettuh cfnn'qrqTjT nwr;' 
j)havmg heard evil report on her account;” \vhon using a mere 
analytical expression, the author of the Pancatantra would have 
said rmj ^ JTCrr etc., when a mere syn- 

thetical one 35irTrnnraT?r^ but ho has here availed himself of a mixed 
idiom. — Malay. V, p. 140 tnimr Hr'-^iT^rTTC^r: (S-, who had the 
horse brought back by his grand-son); Kumaras. I, 37 ^f f r^r iT *7^- 

‘ [^j] here ^mgrTT qualifies ?rm tbo former 

member of the compound; Mahd,v. 1, p. 6 arrorr ^TnoTrTj 

here also is intimately connected with tlie compound. These 

few examples w ill suffice - «s the idiom is met with on almost every 
page of Sanskrit 

232 . By this equivalence, and to a certain extent also, promiscuous- 
ness of analytical and synthetical expression it is also explained that 
there must be some freedom in using the so called figure of 
ellipsis oven in compounds. Nala 1, 13 the beauty of Damayantt 

i.s said to surpass that of all other women , even of time past, rr 

fil^jnfdr?) 5:^7on57orT here ^ is of course — 

By a similar abridgment Malav. V, p. 137 moon and sun are named 
UT lrT V^ ni fa piTT >^tbe hot- and the cold-rayed 


1) I wonder, what reasons may have induced WinTNLr (§ 13 Id) to 
speak of this idiom ns something irregular. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more regular. 

2) A striking example is afiorded by R. 3, 20, 12, if! am right reading 

there n-qrti-w.ir utp 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OP NOUNS AND 
PRONOUNS. 


Chapt. I. Substantive. Adjective. Advern. 

233. In ancient languages the difference between adjective 
■^'■‘^‘’“and substantive is generally not so strongly marked 
stantivc. jjg jjj nTio(jevn ones. So e.specially in Sanskrit. Both 
classes of nouns have the same declension, and a great 
number of them have sometimes an adjectival mean- 
ing , sometimes they are substantives They are 
only different as to their gender, .sub.sta)itives being 
nouns of one gender, but adjectives of three, as they 
must take the gender of the nouns they qualify *) : 

gjT w:, sryr gqr, gjr 

Adjectives proper, when used as .substantives, may 
be distinguished thus:«) the substiiutivizing results fron 


uyriwwd I the Bomb, edition has 
There is antithesis between the [in full q^aTifTHT:] ilfixasas 

and R-iiina likewise between thorn ^Trlrq-nCTT:] and Honia 

who was The dr.N7(f«/-ty^T['.] is admitted 

in the Ram ay ana , see f. i. 2, 51, 8; 74, 13; 3, 04, 23. 

1) By this way we may account for the tact, that Indian granuiiar, 
full as it is of acenvate and minute observations and of acute and sharp distinc- 
tions, does not possess proper terms oxpres.sivt of categories of words 
as common and as indispensable to Western grammar as » adjective'’ and 
• substantive." The gunavccana of the vernacular grammarians eucoiu- 
passes more than our > adjective" ; neither the f/meyda/ nor the jCumjns are 
the exact equivalent of our »substantives". The term vireshnm, used by 
Panini himself, comprises both the apposition and the atiributive adjec- 
tive. The only term adopted to point out the adjective as such is rrriT 
•noun of three genders." 
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234. 

M>s1 ract 
nouns. 


the ellipsis of the concordant suhst., as 5jftrrr;[viz.?3frT:i 

„cold water,” (Tfetrn: „grey hail’s;” i)they 

are substantives when having got some special meaning, as 
rl^ adj. „thin,” subst. fern. „body;”i^^ adj. „brown,” 
subst. masc. „lion; monkey; Indra; Vishnu;” c) 
they are used as substantives while retaining their 
general signification , as fei: when meaning „a or 

the beloved one,” „a (the) wicked man.” The last 
category is the sole regarding us here, for any. adjec- 
tive may in this way turn substantive. The diver- 
sity of the endings for the difiereut genders and 
numbem enables to express by one single word such 
phrases as „a rich man,’’ „a young woman," „a 
business of weight,” resp. The 

plural of course , if a plurality of things is meant ; hence 
rTTT^ „that” when— those things, Lat. ea, 

Lat. fausta , muUa , etc. 

Like other substantives, the substantivized adjectives may be 
an clement in compounds. Hit. 94 ^^rtgrr ^ iTiringrJ: (o»c 

must not serve a weak [master], but join a mighty one), ibid. 102 
(enough of this chiding the past). 

Abstract nouns. 

Abstract nouns are much used in Sanskrit composi- 
tion. They are partly derivates of verbs , partly of nouns. 
The verbal abstracts are not rarely to be paraphrased 
in translating , especially if the predicate of the sentence 
be made up by them. Then, our language generally 
prefers finite verbs. R. 3, 2, U the man.catcr says to Rama 
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OT rTTTOJjtcnf ^ cTm: q qr ^^ T ^ .(and how is it, that you dwell 
with a woman, being ascets?), Dag. lOl r r ^ii r^n P l ^ittt rpn=^ 
(he took an oath, he would release mo, and 1, not 
to reveal the secret), ibid. 95 

«dri-T^, Mrcch. I, p. 32 rr gfiPifty aOT'T'ri riT (the gardfen-creeper does 
not deserve to bo stripped of its flowers), Mudr. V, p. 180 (Malaya- 
ketu to R&xasa) mu rTTFR r*T ^ u i Qu i a nrri feTT'^rro^^crT^- 

^rfTTHT-Ti orfmnTT; 5P?iTT?rfWT 'T 7m?J (air, it is inconsistent, that 
by purchase from merchants you should have come by precious 
jewels, once worn by my father, especially as they have passed 
into the hands of Candr.). 

235. Of the nominal abstracts the most important are 
chose in "FIT, "^^and they may be derived 

of any noun. Of (weak) the abstract „ weakness” 
is not only or (see P. 5, 1, 122), but also 

Hlrll, and Nothing, too, impedes mak- 

ing them of compounds, as ^TVJTrTrTT or ‘’pHT or 

„the being the child of a set" or (“pTI, “^.N!) 

„the having four mouths ” ^). Hence the abstracts in 
'’FIT and "FTH and their synonyms are a fit means for 
expressing clauses and the like in a concise form , espe- 
cially when attended by a subjective genitive. So 


5mqFHFrrj = „the fact of N.N.’s being a merchant’s 

son,” 5r<^nir^^*P^rrT \,the four-facedness of Brahma.” 
Hero are some examples of this widely used idiom: Pane, I, 222 
cj ftpt cFTOT (it is a calamity to be father to a daughter); 


1) The suffixe.s for making these abstracts are taught by Prmini5, 1, 
110 — 136. Those in ®H7or are evidently tatpurusbas, jitTcT moaning ^tbo 
state , the being." For this reason Pfinini is right not mentioning them. 
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ibid. p. 71 ;r^j n?TTW fTT^RTTTrTr (I have scrutinized the good 

qualities of P. as well as bis vices); Kumtlras, I, 48: if animals 
felt shame, the female yaks, it is said, when seeing the beau- 
tiful hair of fjjir Uma, would have abated their pride of their tails 

36 gr i i rmi (as 

all were drowned because of the ship’s foundering); Pane. 73 roHlTW 
J#^r.yrr*:msfiT 7^1^: (by having him as your friend you 

havo neglected the whole of your royal duty); II: king 

Dushyanta, as liis presence is wanted at different places at the 
same time, says h ^T^:; Utt. II, p. 35 grr- 

»tho density and the being scattered,” that is »the re- 
lative density;” Comment, on R. 3, 42, 

;r;i (the difference between the Avords pattana and nagara is this 
that the former does not signify the king’s residence, the latter 
does). The last example shows also the fitness of this idiom for 
the sake of explaining and demonstrating. By grasping the dif- 
ferent links of a sentence into one single word, scientific or phi- 
losophical matters may be treated in the very clearest and plain- 
est manner, complex ideas b«jing rendered by complexes of words, 
whereas the relation of the abstract noun with the other words of 
the sentence is sufficiently pointed out by its case-ending. 

230, Some idiomatic einployment of the abstracts — chiefly 
lMr"icy-'^ those in 'FTT and — must be insisted upon. 

I* Their accusative with verbs ot g o i n g and coming 
is often used to express the passing from one state to 

with thu ^nfo (even a mighty 

acra> oi aii ono may become mean), Praboilh. IV, p. 78 quotes the verse cnw. 

"nomi!* vrei rsrr ?rrf^ Ms^eifiTn (— become helpers), Var. Brh. 2, 17 

q'j'iPl (be becomes an astrologer), Pane. 38 rrnrra^f^- 
eunfil (— I will become his disciple), ibid. 62 rr^;] 
^ ctt) ’iTJjTfrt (the lake will soon grow dry), Bhoj. 28 

237. U. Tlieir instrumental, may signify in what quality 
somebody or something acts (67). Then it may be 
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II Theii- rendered by means of „as.” So Hitop. i03 

,trai!t noun T^H UMH (let somc other heron go with him 

p\j»i’cssive r^. 

uUuieiai as [his] second). Ratn. IV, p. 114 t4l*I Itld |'-iiHhJ||4 

qualih)-, ' 

-<>>■ ^rTTT (why, my dear, do you behave as 

ij you were indijjfereni even now ?). 

This idiom is much used with verbs of actiny - , behaving- , 
bemg as', knowing- ^ considering as , taking for', calling- , signi- 
fying as ; treating as and many others. Instead of the phrase 
^ sTt^lf^ one may say 

5TF^in^H m sTRlft etc. 

Examples: Katha.s. 26, S cRnhlTprar fwi. (being steersman); Fra- 
bodh. IV, p. 81 fiw 5ruT: jpTin nirrat7Hn lonfira^iTO Pnrfer: 

(KS.ma is his chief warrior, it is you we liavo looked for as his match ) ; 
Daf. 76 sRftgsivifr yrJT; (and the glow [of passion], 

which had been loosened from the holy man, [now] shone as 
twilight)-, Ilagh. 14, 40 gpnT iW; CTKlHr rr^'lTrrf^mT CTf^UTT: tTslTfiT; 
(on spotless moon people have thrown earth’s shade hg wag of a spot)-, 
Da?. 112 irt 5 ^ 'T'’TT ^rrrfrr (nobody hero knows 

mo as such) ; ibid. 93 fomr frrjrPTRu ri7Uifhr^j;iTo*""i< (yon cannot 
but denounce me as the person, you have got it from); ibid. 144 
jif. .. • fife ^lUI T r^. I u n ^T^-lf r (she has Iummi destined a wife for you); 
ibid. 94 5 r ^ flfet nwpferfefITfJTTrfT (it was tho unhappy Arth. 
who was seized as the. thief)-, Pat, I, p. 399 when treating of the 
karmadhdraya i^nsurffeiT: , sayn (?rfTr: cnvfefT Ifetfer iimv'fT 'pirn 
f^fermfe; Katluis. 62, 60 feife.Trafe Mhbh. 1, 43, 24 

lu^fcof ntmcfraT pniT^ Tofewnr. ')• 


1) The germ of this much used idiom is found already in tho Rgveda- 
mantras, in such phrases as T^jVflT (instr. = skrt^nfm). Rgv. 10, 15, 6 
qr fe ffeft nr. ^nmqirqfrriJipq (do us no injury, fathers, 

on account of any offence, that we, after the manner of men [as being 
men], may have committed against you). 
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Hem. Tn the instances quoted the abstracts are ending in '’ppiT 
and ^r^rr. But although these suffixes are the most employed ones , 
any other abstract has the same effect, Da^. 15 

nH ^ fr> fTrTr<>iT (T was appointed nurse of the twins, his 
children); Ka^. I, p. IG r^nqfrr is used 

as a designation of kinsmen and property); Pat. I, p. 230 Trrn V - 
feTirfm -iiTTf^rrairT^wm- ferfwrTrl^ usrf^ rPFn i zt ^‘5% \ 

I ^ >V ‘ f T=^iT ^ TOJTFT. Por this reason, different ab- 
stracts made from one noun are as a rule promiscuous; compare 
f. i Katlias. 13, 132 gjirfir ^ ^rnm with Hit. 07 rmTrT %i '^\ , both 
^rjnj uud signifying sin the quality ot a messenger.” 

238. Occasionally — but not often — an ablative will do the same 

other instrumental of 237. II. 3, G, 10 r c J u iT^r U ] lUTTFmnrr. . . . 

.sitiular ^ ^ \ 

hhoms: jiTTmiJ^TTr ('■- we will address you, Lord, as supplicants), 

cp. Kathds. 72, 165. 

T/)ca- The locative of the abstracts may also bo used so, as R, 

3, 36, 17 » 3 TnT rT?^ m^TfTT qFcK Tn (be informed of the matter, 

which you must perform as my hdper on my order). It is espe- 
cially used with verbs of appointing^ choosing^ designing to some rank 
or dignity. Pane. 26 rTHt '^Trrrrq hruTOTim ( — I 

will make [him] your attendant); Nala 3, 23 rrmrRlrTJT ^ rj i 7fr^ 
cTTn^FT V (choose one of those devas for your husband); Hit, 91 ft 
UOtT^j ^sf*Tftm7:. 

Note that of abstracts of the feminine gender the ablative and 
locative fire not used so, only the instrumental (cp. 102). 

239. The dative of the abstracts with verbs of appointing etc. will 
Dative, occasionally occur. Mhbh. 1, 139, i qicT^nRTrrq ^tThirTT ^ ri UT 

Kathas. 38, 153 j^iTcITivq^fyPj ^ ^qJT- 

Rem. In the ancient liturgical books wc met with two datives, 
one of the person and one of the abstract noun, both attending 
on the same verb, cspceially fttt and Ait. Br. 4, 25, 8 m 

^ Trirrar-TT (the devas did not yield to Indra 

as to the eldest and most excellent [of them]) i 
qr i rrorTqqrT « FTrft & rm ^ 

•V. 

etc., cp. T, S. 2, 2, 11, 5. Ait. Br. 7, 17, 7 Vi^vamitra thus ad- 
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dresses his sons uruilri.i nr 57 "sf wnTii': 1 isn:^ ?&i?;?rrT Tif’nioiTT 

(— attend on him [Qunah^opha] as your eldest), cp. 7, 18, 8. Note 
the attraction in this idiom. — Cp. a similar employment of the loca- 
tive; Ait. Br. 4, 25, 9 jq ^ rn TTi ?iPTfr >'hi8 kin acknowledgre 

his authority.” 

Advkrbs. 

'1:0. Sanskrit adverbs , as far. as they arc not old words 
' of uncertain and forgotten origin — as rfar, im, 

=g^7tJT and the like — are noun-cases either distinctly felt 
as such or in some degree petrified. The accusative of 
the neuter singular is as a rule employed, if adjectives 
be wanted to act as adverbs') (55). 

Bahiivnhis, like other aclj(3ctivo8, may do duty of advorba, 

when pat in the accua. of the neuter. Da^. 169 ^ ^riTJT- 

(^nd he took no loss care for him as for himself); 
Pane. 55 yf?r qTrrf^ mother 

spoke thus, the princess lowered her head for fear and shame and 
said); (^ak. I ^tcrTiTjTfiT^^Fr sta^^] runs on 

oastinj^ now and then a look on the chariot so as to cause to turn 
its neck ever so neatly); A^,v. Orhy. 1, 9, 1 TT%^i<7TTTTft 
here tlie first word is an adverb I'from his marriage, beginning 
with his marriage.” 

When derived from substfintivcs, the ad verbs are mostly 
modal instruraentfils and ablatives (77 , 104). Da?.l36^f-f?i 

ntrr:- i ?T jn , here mumr^ — "falsely;” R. 3, 61, 20 
"Wholly”. Likewise mjfijijT "allernately ,” f^rTor "jokingly,” 
etc., and ablatives, as ^?n7T) tcniTcTlrT- 

241. For the sake of comparison one uses adverbs in 

Ad- 

verbs. They may be made of any uouu , and are to be rendered 


I ) Adverbs are styled 


» attributes of verbs,*' 


The acc. 


neuter of an adjective , when used adverbially , is named 
see f. i. Ka, 9 . on P. 2, .3, 33. 
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by ,a3” or „like.” When paraphrased, they are ?PTT 
or with any noun-case wanted by the context, 
therefore may be — ^ or or 

and so on. — R. 3, 45, 5 yimryafo 'rr^n [= 

^T^otJ (in the shapti of a friend, Laxmana, you are like a foe to your 

brother); Mhbh. 1, 148, 15 ^^rqnT7;rT?TT?rT^K7nTm^ 

(the innocent Pandavas he did burn as if they were his enemies) ; 

Kd.ni. 3, 31 n?!?!?, r^oiriT: r i (T^nToT^^^^nTf^cjw r'^diriT 

and ^TTfiTFTferj ; Mhbh. 1, 159, 4 rrrvir (pass over 

by me as if by a vessel); Hit. 10 rnrl^rn’^^jj'rj 
fnrTToTO^ufrr jt: TOtIh n TftnrT; (iie who looks on the wife of another 
as on his mother, on the goods of another as on clay , on all cre- 
atures as on himself, such one is a wise man). 

Rem. 1. Compare with them Latin adverbs as reyaliter^ when 

meaning ^kingly, like a king.” Mhbh. 1, 145, 1 rrriJZi^: ^TtWR?! 

grfr ?nT|pr?cfrj {suppliciter). 

•Rem. 2. Like other compounds , the adverbs in ^’^nr may have 
their former member standing in construction with some other 
word outside tlui compound. Pane, I, 2G0 urm onjj 

= mi opfr uTur 

242. Adverbs in ‘’gr: involve the dissolution of a whole into many 
parts. Mulut. VIII, ’p. 135 yrjt fnTTfn ^’itJTJTTrnr 'jTfTfiT (I will 

'• >4f ' ... 

cut her into pieces and cause her to die a miserable d(?ath). 

As to those in yr see 302 R. 

243. Sometimes — but not so often tis in Latin and Greek — 

Adjectives 

doing duty adjectives are used, where one might expect adverbs. 

of adverbs. Qf the kind are f. i. feni . ’ Lat. uivitusj (m(3re). Kathas 28, 
70 ^rr f3r?T9TT m (R- disappeared against her will) ; Kathas. 

29, 120 m ^TTfrrr ^5rr?Tt (that she did not die, 

the cause thereof was nothing but Dc.stiny. Germ. nn7' das Schick- 
sal). Likewise others, which in fact serve to qualify the verb, though 
they do formally agree with some substantive (31, V). R. 3, GO, 25 qq 
c»r5T?ra (toll it mo confidentially), M. 3, 101 rjtnTpT 
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cJT5i 'grfsTf ^ (grass, earth, water, and fourthly , friendly speeeh). 
Compare these more instances, faken from the ancient language: Ait. 

Br. 1 , 7, 13 (finally he worships Aditi). Oh. lip. 

G, 6 rr 3 ?ia: (** upwards), A^v. Grhy. 1, 11, 5 3 -^;^ 

mrirH (they lead [the victim] to the north. 

Dkguees op comparison. 

244. Of two persons or things , possessing the same quality , 

Jjj" ™.' the comparative is to point out that which is en- 57 . 
dowed with the higher degree of it: (the 

better of these two), (words , sweeter 

than honey). Kven if the person or thing compared witli, 
be implied, not expressed , the comparative may be used. 

We then translate it by „tolerably, rather').” Dav. 159 

Urhs^^nr munpit a^nrUTT (not very long hcroaftcr — ), 

Prabodli. II, p. 30 rgrr rcT.TfTniTf ffirawfg tlinniflT (I have abandoned my 
wife, thouj^^li 1 loYcd her very much), Pane. 35 rT' ^ p^ rs rT T\j 7 ;jT{f 

FTfpTT^ (after hearing this, P. addressed him in a rather respectful 
manner). - Occasionally the comparative may even cypress htoo,’* 
Mhhh. I (Paushyaparva) Upamanyu, when asked by his master 
why he looks fat though every opportunity of getting food has 
been intercepted to Jiim, answers he has drunk the foam, given 
back by the calves after having drunk the milk of tlieii mothers. 

But even that livelihood displeases his spiritual teacher, for 
rrJf;TTch"4q?JT nmsrrTT WrTnt I rR"nTrrf^ cTrTn.Tt 'rJtrmTtri 

' '■.i • -T. ’ ' C. ' J \ 

cEftfir (these virtuous calves give back too much foam, for pity 
on you, for this reason you prevent also their being fed). 

245. The superlative expresses not only tlie „ highest” but 
uti’vc ^ wVei’y high” degi’ee , just as in Latin and Greek. 

Tnrrr^ may he sometimes = had, sometimes = ///<? 
n-orsl. When denoting the highest degree, there is ge- 


1) Cp. Vdmana\ Slilregeln by CArrELLER, ch. Qahdat^uddhi, a. 62. 
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Cnreless- 
Dcss in 
their em- 
ployment. 


247 . 


nerally some word added , as etc. Mhbh 

1, 143, 3 m wm' ^ (this grea’ 

assembly is the most pleasing on earth). But for the rest 
it signifies excellency among three or more, the com- 
parative being destined for denoting it between two. 
Of two brothers one is thesUlMH, the other =hHl>4TH 
of more one the another the 

Yet ciirelcssnoss in the employment of comparjitiv (3 and super- 
lative is not rare in Sanskrit. Sometimes the comparative is used 
instead of the superlative. Pat. I, p, 77 rrm Frfv 

v.*'0 O rn -S' 

HoTrOT n rpt 'Srf JT TT^mt sij ^ qTTPTTPrfFr — instead of 

Pane, 408 it is said that of the shadgunya the danda is the 
worst expedient, here we find rrni^^rrj, not ibid. p. 305 among 

four individuals one is said the 

Sometimes again the superlative is used instead of the cor 
parative. Kathas. 43, 23 of two brothers one calls himself 
and his brother Pane. 113 it 7 TriTmf?niT 7 ^ fepT^lfT: (a 

mischief of t 3 ithor*kiug or minister). Cp. ibid. V, 3G 

(judgment is bettor than learning), here the superl. is of 
necessity, as the comp. 3 = 3 ^ does not purport the meaning of 
excellency. For a different reason a superl. as to its form, 
is the equivalent of both wfirst” and » former.” So f. i. Malav. II, 
p. 35 imtrf (of whom of these 

two honourable professors shall we see the performance the first?). 

The suffixes ®rT 7 and "nfir may bo put oven to substantives. 
Instances are scarce in the classic language ^). Pane. 326 a ^ rnrfrr- 

1) Further investigation will decide for how much of that seeming 
irregularity we are indebted to the faults and the sloth of copyists, and 
how much of it is really good Sanskrit. 

2) As to the form cp. R. 2, 12,26 and Whitney Sanskr. Gram 

mar § 473, al. 4. * 

3) They are somewhat more frequent in the ancient dialect , see Whitney 

§ 173, al. 1. Classic Sanskrit possesses some, which have a special 
meaning, as 33iF5lrT^: (mule), (Ragh. 3, 32) )*an older calf.” 
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lETRcT^oRr rf ioRTnrrfv^: (and ho [the . horse-thief] 

examined all the hones, saw that tlic raxasa [who had assumed 
the figure of a horse] was the best of them [liter, ^the most horse”] 
and” mounted him). 

248. The comparative ttiiu superlative being wanted to do 

Sriwn adverbs, they are put in the accus. of the neu- 

in adverbs, just OS IS doue with 111 ! otliev adjectives (55). So 

is adverb of of etc. Pat. I, p. 10 

^ ar g i ridffK^i f fmfhr: ST v ir^ ^ Tl ^ f ^T (will they, who have stiiilied 

n 5 , r. n 

[grammar], apply words tho bettor?); (lAk. IV ijfw »H ^[fiTtiTT ofj'Vr. 

249. Degrees of comparison may be made from undecli- 
nable words; then they endin^fT^fT and as 3%. 

(higher). Malav. II, p. 3G g fiffi^ryrPTfu (oxcoeclingly charm- 
ing), cp. P. 1, 2, 3,5 

pnrfHrT- comparison is matio also of forms, belonging to tho^*^^:®* 

; ITT and finite verb. Instances of comparatives, made from the ,3'^ 

•• person of the present not rarely occur in literature. R. 2, G4, 72 

(my spirits almost lower). Prabodh. IV, p, 87 %7 tstT 
i5!FmfFnT7t rr romTil* (to lose sometbing gained before grieves 

''..S’ 

more than having gained nothing at all). Vikram, V, p. 178 g;ior- 

fFTrTTT iTnjffrJTtf^^JT (oven of an infant-snake tho poison is rather 

strong). Ratn. Ill, p. 74 ^rprrfrrrr^' — Kathds. 102, 35 wc meet '^?T7 Tit 
put to a person of the perfect : :^;rr/(T^T3T- 

Instances of the superlative I do not recollect having mot 
with, but they must be or have been not less allowed, as both 
degrees are equally taught by Panini, l). 

250. Than with the comparative is expressed by the abla- 
hreompi'’- tive, see 105. But the particles^, JTn’j 

are also used for that purpose, especially with 

1) WniTNEY § 473, al. 3 says that both compar. and superl. of verbal 
forms arc » barbarous forms;” for what reason, 1 do not understand. Is 
it perhaps, because KAunasA wrote barbarous Sanskrit, or because PasiNi 
did not know well the idioms of his language? 
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Kathis. 29, 113 jpprr g;T; (death is bettor forme 

than parting wi-h my virtue); Pane. 213 (iiot 

beginning at all is bettor than ceasing after having commenced); 
ibid. I, 451 crfinriTsm (a wise foe is even 


preferable to a foolish friend *). 

^51. A high degree may be expressed also by several other 

Concurrent . t . . i 

idioms, ex- idiomatic phrases, as: 

a'^*gh*de- °5n!l, 22fi, Sth inasmuch as 

gree. they arc a concurrent idiom of the comparative in one of its meanings : 
2, by putting or before. Pane. I, 191 

(slander being rather manifold in the world); R. 3, 53, 1 


eTT f ^ ^ rr Malav. I, p. 10 some female is said to be 

TOiRrfl Properly means tolerably, nearly” see 
P. 5, 3, 68, crpT° » exceedingly.” 

3. by such phrases fis fg?TT1KriT?TfJT (liter. » dearer than dear” — 
the very dearest), nWTFqWrJTJT; MahaV. I, p. 21 fcRnfr^nTFr^ tj : (wc are 
exceedingly rejoiced at it) ; Pane. 326 ^i:nrrr TT^rh (247). 

4. by putting the word twice, see 262. 

5. by adding see 229, 6^1^. 


252. For different reasons awordmaybeputtwiee,(?ty//er 

Putting a . Ill- -I j 

word twice whcii put two timcs Rs a separate word, as 
or when making iip some kind ot compound , as 


1) In a well-known passage of the Hitop. (p. I, 3) srpT^ia construed 
with 7[ but not followed by a nomin., as one might expect, but by 
the imtrnmental: 

jpnt ^ rr 

The instruni. must be that, which expresses: equivalent to ; exchangeable 
for. » Better is one virtuous son, and [»not to be given up for,’* that is] out- 
weighing even hundreds of stupid ones; one moon dispels the darkness, out- 
weighing even crowds of stars.” Cp. 70. 

2) ?3rarfHc6r?^JT^ and the like are among the examples of the commoii- 
taries on P. 5, 3, 67. Cp. 249* 

3) Panini deals with this idiom at the commencement of his eighth 
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1. Adjectives may be put twice, the two making but 

one word, in order to sigmty our „ — like,” »rather.” 

Dac. 149 scr^morr^^rfn^nngrirTforeFiT'irr ^f?rT.Tr (a womim, 

who though [of a] rather thin [aspect] had by divine power not 
too much lost of the brightness of her colour), R. 3, G7, I t fr ?rr^' 

oTT^ ^gr^^r^iTOHj I'l^nc. II, 50 irirrirTFr: njx fiiiTTrfT 

(in the beginning a foe sneaks along very slowly , as one being 
rather afraid). So when zzz ^lalono,” and cp. such phrases, 

as (they blossom-, they ripen the very 

first) i). Instances of adverbs put twice are not rare, as ^^rr: !7i?r: 
(slowly, by dogrcGs), (repeatedly), ?pr:grr: (again and again), 

otc. Da?,. 172 5iT«TtT — spsw^nt. 

2. In the same way substantives , gerunds , participles 

when put twice, may indicate the non-interruption of 
some time or action. R. 3, lO, 5 (in uninterrupted 

time), Malay. IV, p. 105 ufir rnirnit: ftiTrSTT ft'irciT wm 

(at the very moment she is standini^ on the path of my looks, 


adliyaya (8, 1, 1 — 15). In interpreting sutra 9, the commentaries are 
wrong accepting it as teaching the formation of the word Thi. 

sutra cannot have this purport; its literal sense is »if a 

unity, [it is] bahuvrihilike.” If Panini had meant the tt’un/ he would 
have written not as he does cp. the constant genitives in 

sutras 5—8. Our sutra refers to the cases, mentioned by s. 
I~8. There the employment is taught of the »two (^)” spoken of in 
8, 1 , 1 . Sutra 9 teaches , how these two are to be accepted , for it says : » [but 
the.se two may be] one; then the whole is as if a bahumhr\ likewise 
in the case of s. 10. But from s. 11 the unity is as if a karmadhdraya. 
Panini’s words in 9—11 are: ^ ^ i 

From the conclusion of Ka 9 . on P.’s sutra 9 I infer that the right inter- 
pretation had been proposed by somebody, but that it has been ob- 
jected to by Patanjali. On the other hand, such forms with distributive 
sense as being by necessity instances of the idiom , taught P. 8, 1,4 

afford some evidence for my own acceptation 

1) See vartt. 7 on P. 8, 1, 12 in the commentary of the Ka^ika. Cp. 
also P. 8, 1, 1 3, which leaches to say and f&TTftrrrnr > when » with 

all one’y heart." 
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OrfirTT^TT: 

also often a !• 

4 

proper means for signifying a distributive sense {oipsa). 
Instances of this idiom are frequent. Kag. on P. 8. i, 4 
Jpr: 2^; Pwn^fiT (every man is mortal), Panc.42 c^rj^ (stumbl- 
ing at every footstep), Dag. 99 - i d- l /j l f- i rnijfTPgil^pTf (offer- 

ing [her] always new presents day after day), ibid. 216 ijwu eim n ii l 
qr^ryTiPH (every sixth month they lose one single feather); 

R. 2, 91, 53 2;^'niT5T: gg ^ (singulos viros 

septenae vol octonae inulieres appetierunt) , Apaat. Dh. 1, 13, 18 
rfgmr igr ^ urat rmr^i aufr, M. 2, 20 ^ rsj 

(they must learn every one his own duty). So f^f^r 
(in every region), (day after day) and so on. This idiom 

is as old as the Vaidik dialect. It is also used of gerunds. Pat. 

1, p. 44 37gr?n?OT IT^Pr). 

vS 

Hero us a rule the case-endings of the former member remain. 

253. Sanskrit likes juxtaposition *of different gi’ammatical 

of the same word or of kindred words. Hence 
the type manm manum lavat is of course very common 
like. in Sanskrit. Mrcch. I, p, 34 ^ (pearls string with 

pearls), Yikram. TI, p. 31 Pat. I, p. 233 

emit (ono cloth covers the other) , Pane. 322 arnr^ 

(ho rambles from forest to forest), ibid, 267 cr^f§=ru 

^ srcKtirti Ha^. 61 5Td|Tn: (jumping from one elephant’s 

back on another). 

254. Of a somewhat different nature is the typo represented by R. 

2, 12, 8 ^ rToT ‘^OT Tmr (what evil has Rama done to 

you, evil-minded ivoman?)^ cp. tho Greek kxico; Kx^Sig AttoXoito. 

Here the inclination towards homophony is still more pronounced 
than in tho idiom of 263. Compare Mhbh. 1, 145, 14 FTT^nmcTTf^: 

(tristes tristis ost allocutus cives); Kathds. 

38, 153 rf.... cf T cj T fasfrS rr^ ^ 

It is here not the place to expatiate upon this preelection of 


she suddenly disappears), Da$. 95 

3. Moreover, putting a word twice is 
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255 . 

Pultingthe 
words jia- 
thdiam- 
khyam 


250 . 

Pi.T.'voiial 

prcnouns. 


Sanskrit for bringing together words kindred in sound and playing 
with tho different meanings inherent to them. Nearly all literary 
documents from the Vedas to our days afford the most ample evi- 
dence of it. For this reason, one must always bo prepared to 
have to deal with riddles and tho most various kinds of quibbles 
and puns. More information on this subject is to be given by works 
on Sanskrit rhetoric and Sanskrit literature. 

It may be of some use to mention here the figure yathdsam- 
khyam l), as it is employed not rarely and as its nature should be 
called rather grammatical than rhetorical. By it a scries of sub- 
stances named together with a series of attributes or predicates 
are so to be understood that the first substance is to be construed 
with the first predicate or attribute, the second with the second 
and so on successively. R. 3, 40, 12 rj^Tjrw 

^ I FTCTrir fPiT fefin- ^ i ir^TfiTTrrT p^TTr: (the 

kings possess tho qualities of the five dovas, Agni etc., viz, the 
glow [aushnya] of Agrii, tho strength [vl/crama\ of Irulra, etc.), 
Apast. Dh. I, 5, 8 nfNr ^ JT'TOT gr 

an r=r ^ or ^ir: =FranT m 

rr° nrpTfSrraniTT (whatsoever ho, desirous to accomplish il , thinks 
in his mind or pronounces in words or looks upon with his eyt^). 

CiiAFi’. II. Pronouns. 

1. Friisonat, pronouns and their posskssivrs. 

The personal pronouns are less used , than in English 
and many other modern tongues , as tliey art^ often not 
expressed, especially when imidied by the personal end- 
ings ot the verb (10). Nor are their oblicpie cases al\v<i vs 

wanted in Sanskrit, when nndispeusable in Knglish. 

So in this scntt'iici' Mil. 24 rroT fr-TT 'n%7rT^7rT.Tr5f;.'n 7;T?:r- 

Iimpi tin; wonl tirajrraTrTU is nt tin; same tiino ob- 

ject of igr^fOT, of OTntcT, of isrIvi ; it is of course put once, hut 


1> 1 borrow that dcsij;natioii from I’. 1, o, lU, which s. may he comiiarciJ. 

IS 
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2j57. 

'I 'heir 
(•llflilic 
'irius. 


the pronouns referring to it are omitted as l)cing easily supplied 
by the mind, whereas the English translator is bound to say «sho 
[the cat] reached the young birds, took, //not to her hole and 
devoured them" Cp. ibid. 9fi lUTcpn arnr?! craro [sc. 

Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 fmmftIJTrpTrT, where the pro- 

noun though being construed with two verbs is put but once , 
Da5„ 152 ^ Fra’ ') ^jvrfvPmiiiiT^ ^ 

ami: fetrT^rrrqn^^, sc. irm, as is plain by the fore- 
going ?tTpT and 

Likewise the possessive pronouns may be omitted, 
if there can be no doubt as to the possessor, especially 
of course when referring to the subject. Hit. 7 f^rnprunT: 

nBrra [sc. nuFnrTaTFr “)■ 

]st and 2'' person, - The short forms of the acc., 
geii., (lilt. are enclitic, and used therefore if there is 
no stress to be laid (tn the pronoun. It is usehj.ss to 
give examples of them, as they are met with on almost 
every piig6. Tho acc. *tt however riol: so frequent, 

as the other enclitic forms ^). 


1) lly a common orror the [irinted text luis 

2) So was already taught hy Patanjali (1, p. (52) rrTfrfr cTffTrTSj 

CTvjrmctrftfh i ft »Hrat mufy fnuftiTt 

muT rm rm furu- 

8) Epic poetry affords sundry instances pointing to the fact, that the 
short forma of the gen. and dat. were once, it seems, available for all 
oblique ca.ses. At least, H. 3, 43, 19 ?r is doubtless izrcoPITi find Mhbh. 1. 
230, Ion": iTWTM. The former passage run.^ thus ?T 

(you must keep watchful in the hennitage), the latter ITT 7^ 

SFirif; JIFTI n’t Cp. rdmfZHrt'.s stdrenidu eh. Cabda^udd/d, s, 11. 

4) As ITT and ITT, rfSTT Jind ^ are easily exposed to he confounded in 
liianuscripts, it is possible that the enclitical forms have sometimes 
disappeiinul in our texts, if the following word commenced by a 
consonant. At all events, they seem to occur oftcuer in the ancient 
dialect than afterwards. 



They are of necessity unavailable, if some emphasis of 
the pronoun be wanted, l-’or this reason they a re forbidden: 
«) when heading a sentence, or in j)oetry even a i)ada, 
b) when immediately after a vocative, which heads the 
sentence, c) when followed by some particles, tliat give 
them some emphasis, viz. ^t, :t, nr: , 7 ^. s.ki i*. «, i, 
18; 20; 24; 72. Mltbh. 1, 220, 24 (--jia-Tranr: Ta: 

[here would not bo allowed ]; Kiu;. on I, IS 
7^ [^. instead ot‘ TT^rrT'rrn' <*iinnot be, ns it Innols 

tho pada]; Hil. 110 vT'nTTiUPa'-iTaRnTrrv j m [aa n"! u, i'v- 

cordin}' to 6)J; U. 3, 35, 22 rft?t ( — none but iiuj); Malav. 
I, p. 21 ?nrii7frr: uu ^ I not; rr nrTfn^ - -j^^7Tf7^r-n7n. 

Kcm. According to P. 8, 1. 25 they arc also rorbiddeu witlt verbs 
of seeing, when used in a metaphorical sens(>. 

258. The plural of the first person may refiu' oithor to a pluraliiy 
plural J'peakers at th(^ same time or in most cases to tn: — l.^iUJn-ys 

with mi/Helf, Similarly tho plural of the 2'* person may be nstal, 
c\en when addressing one, for the sake of signifying; yoi< <ni<l 
others with you. Pane. 258 tho monkey, being invited by tho makara 
to go with him, declines, for says In; ^ 

(we monkeys are living in tlio forest, and your abode is in 
tho water). Mhbh. 1, 152, 26 llidimba says to the single Bluriia- 

sona ?nT nfirrr firu^^arTT irhi have bt;en seni 

hither by my brother, who is eager to devour tho flosli of all 
of you [viz. of your mother, your brothers and yours].” 

259. The pronoun of the 2'* person is used without respect to 

^ social relations ; the singular Sr*T is applied to superioi's 

as well as to e([uals and to inferiors. The only case of 
denoting a single individual is mentioned before (24), 

Yet, when addressing in a polite manner, one avails 
one’s self of Hoi W, f. plur. f. — 

being a popular reduction both in form and meaning of 
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„Lord” Like Spanish listed, Italian Ella, 
ypwi, though being exponent of the second person , does 
agree with the 3 * pemn of the verb, therefore '=h'{’Ilfl 
H^TT^W'^rit), when addressing one, F^ 

(>T^: ), when addressing more *). 

Rem. Both modes of expressing the 2d person, cither by the 
pronoun or by the title UcTTiT oiay be used pronuscuously. It 
is very common to see them used alternately. Pane. 73 Daraanaka 
says to the lion tfwtsTT iTcn'JTtrrrvTrT^ ([tlio bull] 

Sanj. is an herbivorous animal, but you [itoTT'T] ^^od your [nsrj 
fcubjeets feed on Hesh); Kathas. 30, 17 i^FRlf 

^TcHT. . . . rTcj. . . . fTf??rfrr (make hor your wife by the Gandhar- 
va-rite, in this way she will become yours)» In the Brst book of 
the Hitopadeya (p. 35 of B. K. Vidyaratna's ed.) tlie sly cat thus 
addresses the blind vulture qrinTuiTm^^rTTf^cnrnm?! q’fwtn: ^ 
TOrr rrmij cRfT?jfi7T i ^TT rf r ^ TrT: 

as to the plural iToT^iiT: see 24. 

260 , By pointing out VT^^PT os the proper term for addressing in a po- 
lite manner, it is by no means said it is the solo. Many otlici 
titles, such as signify 5/>, lord, iwerend, master are used ac- 
cording to duty, custom, dignity, age. So holy men are duly 
addressed by v r rT o f P Ty f- iiJTcJiTr, -kings by , respectable mer* 
chanvS and the like by ^rPT;? matrons by the wife duly ad- 

dresses her husband by ^nersT.) Iko charioteer his prince by ^ni<3TPT 
etc. As a rule a greater respect is shown by such titles than by using 
the general term iisrpr (vocat. ;iV;). Another difference is this : they 
may as well denote the 3^ person as the 2^' , whereas iisrirT is only 
fit for denoting the 2d person. 

Moreover there are some general terms, made up of ijoTPr pre- 

1) Instances of iToFTT construed with the ‘2d person of the verb are 
extremely rare and the idiom undoubtedly vicious. So (,^d.nkh. Grhy. 2, 
2, 8 =5r^^rft instead ot or say , you are a hrahmacarin''* 
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ceded by some pronominal prefix, vi/. gsfiiorrq;^, fiafilorm, rPTSTT-x. 
As mtomr and ?5r*raT^ point at somebody absent, but tho ?RifaTT 
is always present, so the former two cannot refer but to a 3 • per- 
son, but 5rT‘T5rPT may denote as well the person spoken of as 
the person addressed. Utt. 1, p. I the director thus addresses the 
spectators 5ncr — ti ni frr g tT Pd^ i mr Tfn i but 

Q&k, VII Dushyanta when speaking of ^akuntala says ^i7i75r- 
iToffTl m ' gh-fM i. 

261. For the third person Sanskrit does not possess a 
jdirson, proper personal pronoun , like our /le , s/ie , it. Its duties 
timseii are discharged by demonstratives. When wanted to be 

emphasized, by FT, ?TMH, ^FTT, otherwise by tlie obli- 
que cases derived from the pronominal roots ?T, 

or what is pnictically the same, in the acc. by 
^•7^, TpTFT, plur. in 

the other cases by the forms belonging to ^FFT. The 
nornin. is not expressed but with some emphasis. See 274. 

262. The possessive pronouns are rtdatively less used than 

losscss- 

'V' the genitives of the personal ones. One will ottmier 
niHins meet with FT^'* , FI HH or FfrFT Ffl (a (s/utslifliisamfhu 

'T'-.O ^ J '■ 

216, r) than FTFTFTlfnT:. 

^ <;n,o 

The difference, which exists in English between mij 
and mine;, your and yoim etc., is not known in Sanskrit; 
^^or may be as well „my book” as „a 

book of mine,” also „the book is mine;” *7r'7trl^H 
of course cannot bavi; the last meaning , for subject and 
predicate are by necessity unfit for being compound(;d. 

Rem. 1. Apart from the regular possessives of the 
2 ' person and , there exists also 
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derived frcjin the polite Pane, 168 

[=: H5(rr: or iiclfOTiJ°]. 

Rem. 2. The possessive of the 3'i person is fi^hi (if wanted 
(/Vtff p j) , but hero too the genitive of the demonstrative or a shash- 
thisamdsa are generally preferred. 

263. The reflexive pronouns ^cf and refer to aL 

Reflex- _____ ________ 

pei’sons. — l.illrHI, acc. instr. ^TFH^I etc. 

is the proper equivalent of myself , yourself , him- 

self, herself , itself, one's self; ourselves, yourselves, them- 
selves, It is always a masculine and a singular, even 
when referring to a plural or a not-masculine. Properly 
'■’i is a subst. meaning nsoul, spirit, individuality” and in this mean- 
ing it has always remained in common use. But oven when pro- 
noun, its origin is more or less perceptible. Occasionally it may 
1(0 rendered as well by a pronoun as by a subst. '). 

2, ^ generally - though not always — does duty of 
a possessive: it does denote the subject being possessor 
and may be rendered , according to sense , by my, your, 
Ms , her, our, their. Often it is compounded with its noun. 

264. amplo8 of when a refl. pronoun. — a) 3^ per- 
son: Pane. 263 rrqwnriTnT himself '' hron^ht the 

sorpont to his dwelling); Var. Yog. 1, 19 

l I f T T^'Tr t r P r (if the king be himself not favoured by 

Destiny, ho should charge his minister, who is, to destroy his 
enemy); Malat. II, p. 38 g rr ^ ^ o i ^ wT ^ 

(V4sav., though betrothed by her father to king Sanj., gave 
herself to Udayana); R. 2, 64, 29 ffr gsRTriFT: rTgfeRT (both 

of thorn touched [the body of] their son); Pane. 184 u-isifHp^oirrqM 
rpmTFTT; (they feeling themselves as if they were born again); — 

1) Compare the similar use though less developed of Latin ammus, 
i^TfiTFT T§r ^l)v - U Tfg animumoMecto. Pane. 160 quw 51^5 U^(I have giver, 
him my heart n:; myself). 
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h) and 2^^ person: Hit. 107 f 7 ,v{fc>,rl rr ^yTuftr (why t^hould 

I not «3levato my own rank ?), ^kik. I rTToTP^'TfJTT^ 

(in tho meauwliile, lot us purify onrst lvcH — ), Oak, IV iirnY^TTFqJi^r^ 
q^ r T iTr iT rcT*T (hy your good actions you have got a husband bocom- 
ing to yourself )\ — c) referring to a general subject: Pane. Ill, 
174 ?r: ^f?T rij; rypT ^ m^lTrJTT fgfT: ('vho does evil, certainly 
docs not love himself). 

As appears from tho instances quoted, the gen. or affTrJr” 

in compounds are used to denote the reflexive possessive. There 
exists even a possessive ^TTfJTTiT) Kad. I, 19 rrr^inTrjfr^T: 

(take him [the parrot] as yours). 

Rem. 1. It is plain, that said in the same moaning 

as ^TTrXTT. R. 2, 6, 21 jj^^\ l^TTTTrrTT^ 7T!T JT^h -pTri^fiT- 

Rem. 2, Tho instrum. ^jTfJT'lT when added to tho reflexive lays 
stress on tho fact, that tho subject is acting by himself. Mhbh. 
1, 158, 30 fTrynTrnnnTrrnT (help yourself); Pane, 270 gr^ir n T rq Fr^ 
(I <*aniiot bear my own self); R. 3, 47, I rfldr] Wjf* 
tSita named herself [to her guest]) ^). 

265. Ex am pies of r^. — a) 3‘1 person: Nala 3, 13 ^ T i % r Frn 

CfiTT !5rRiT'“T: CcTT fT^fTT (scomiiig as if it were at the moon’s splendour 
by her oivn brightness); Pane. 230 (then 

at daybreak he rose and went out of his house); (^hik. 1 TrTTrfrrftorcFr- 
^^nnTTTTPT^g' ntc. (these girls of tho hermitage, 

with vi'atering-pots as to suit their si/.o) ; -™- b) 1st. and 2^ per- 
son: Pane, lllj 177 iJTrmrmrfroJT (I will dry up my 

body); Hit. 137 rr7iTf^«:tT^ iriSr'TiFr (wlioii 

residing abroad it will bo hard for us to go to our oivn country); 
Qak. VI rgqfq r;g CTTinrf^riTr (und you, do your duty without 
fault); Vikram, I, p. 2 ;Tgf7: (you arc rc- 

qmistod to listen with attention on your seats). 

Yet Trj is not necessarily a possessive. It may also he equi- 
valent to Hib lOfl gmiTorr^7j= ^rnrrnt tt”; Pane. 

305 nr^ nwrfir (I will not give him, what I have earned 

1) ^JTrJFTT may oven stand alone. Kathas. ‘2o, 133 n=T^nirFrTfTrnT (I will 
^0 [by] myself); Kuinriras. 2, 51. 
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myself), here Schol on R. 2, 40, 

39 ^tjtt iTTrT| ^ (R. isaw his mother and the 

king following after himself). This idiom is less frequent in classic 
literature than in commentaries and the like^). Note ^oTrT; »by 
one’s self” f. i. Kath&s. 34, 56; 37, 49. 

As may bo — ^sr i f^ TT, it has also a possessive; viz. Pane. 
162 

Rem. 1. poss. ^oTFnr, is a deminutlve of and as 

to its form , but there is scarcely any difference of meaning. Nala 
5, 40 ^ rTsT JRnmf . * cTHFi 7JJJJ Pane. 233 

ntf^ (it is but your own kin you take regard of). 

Kern. 2, Like Latin suits ^ rsr also signifies wonc’s relations,” 
ftone’s property,”") therefore, tone’s kindred, one’s family, 

attendance,’,’ noiie’s goods,” »one’s whole property.” 

266. As a third reflexive we may consider »own,” as 
it may not rarely be rendered by the possessive pronoun. 

Pane. SG tho king says to his daughter fciflT fi^'*4rrf triT 

Jtrr ^liT oin qT ^gW (you must to day exhort your husband, that ho 
may destroy my enemies). Inversely ?of niay also be = »own:’.’. 
Kath&s. 39, 53 :TTftrT rimf uifnyf 

267. The reflexives are not bound to refer exclusively to 
the grammatical subject. In passive sentences they often 

refer to the agent, in clauses and the like to the main 
subject. Instances hereof have already been given in 264 and 
206, viz. Pane. 263; Pane. Ill, 174; KAd. 1, 19; Hit. 137; Vikram. 
I, p. 2. Here are some more: Pane. 24 ri uuuu SRH unT 
fsmKf nronrurfiitmil hero ^nrurPima: is uf course ewu^-u 

spram; ; R. 2, 11, 22 awTW usy psu eionfr fu: sc. srspr- 

Rem. On the other hand, one may meet with instances of 
pronouns noUreflexive, in such cases as whore one might expect 

1) Ah it is good Sanskrit, it makes doubtful how to. explain in 

such compounds as ^SUPT:, whether = ^5rer n^or- ^ 

2) (^Ufvalakofa od. Zacuarue, vs. 187 3^ TUlH^U.H I rM l h - 

■trtPt 
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reflexives. So R. 3, 62, 3 ^ snisiTfii: ^STcrofifn OTfry 3 

[not or | ; Kathds. 36, 102. 

268. The indeclinable does nearly the same duty 

FoTltnT T X * * 

as Latin ipae. It may be rdJed to some other pronoun. Mhbli. 1, 
161, 8 7\ roHJ cPJirnjTT^ (nor am I desirous of my own death). 

269. The reciprocal pronouns ^RTI^, 4Hfrl{ 

Heci \ 

i,r,«iai have almost assumed the character of adverbs. As a 

noiins; rule, they are used in the acc. of the masc. 

H-nm while being applied to e'^evy gender and every 

l:t<V 

Case-rGlatlOn. Qak. I [nT??nl (the two friends 

look at each other); Vikram. I, p. 18 ^rrarr: (they shake 

hands); Pane. 216 ^ g (nnd in this manner dis- 

cord arose between them); Dae. 151 3 ;tt 3 T 7 ?rr nT^=Ejrrrr "ifT"?rr'* 

^iTHTriTPr ^ fcTcfiTcrTFr (both, either by shame or by confusion, do 
not open their soul to each other); Qank. on Ch. L^p. p. 42 ?:TrTT- 
crTtrrriTfdir (the principle of life and the sun are identical 
to one another); Pat. I, p. 426 ^ftrTT'Tt 

irfvryiu-ririi iiarfh- Jtlso Kam, 2, 42; Maluv. I, 

p. 24; Kathas. 2, 41 etc, 

Yoi they admit also of other case-endings, f. i. Pane. Ill, 200 
7t?T J T 'R T ft l 7 j ^ ^irtfer (they who do not observe the weak 

points of each other); Ilarshac, 2 ?t^TJT-TTr7TriT ferFSfTrTT: CTTfr7*T=^ (<lis- 
putations arose between them). So jS\'ila 5, 32 fit rr7TT77Fr; mriT. Nala 
1, 16 the acc. ^TnrniT is depending on tho prej). qf^j. ;\ud so on. 
See Ka^. on P. 8, I, 12 vartt. 0 and 10; vartt. 10 li^aohes the 
optional employment of forms in if feminine and neuter 

words are concerned f. i, [or j 5lT^^trTj?5r “ 7*T 5tT- 

— tlTjUIrT'.* 

The same meaning is carried by the adverb 
(mutually), which is not l(!ss used. 

2. Dkmonstratives , KEr.A'r]VRS, Tntkruogativks. 

270. In ancient language the demonstratives are often 
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i)«mon- indicjiting the things they are to point at in a more 
general re- significant maniior than in modern tongues. For this 
I’eason , when translating from the Sanskrit , it is many 
times indispensable to render demonstrative pronouns 
otherwise, f. i by the pronoun he, she, it, by the, by 
adverbs {here , there), sometimes even by putting instead 
of them the very noun, they are referring to. In the 
same way, indeed, the demonstratives of Latin and Greek 
must be translated. 

We will dispense hero with adducinj^ instances exemplifying 
each of the somewhat freer translations, as have boon named. 
It will suflico giving a fc.w samples of Sanskrit denionstr. pro- 
nouns to be rendered by English adverbs. Pane. 20 i ;n '^TT cFrfrrwr 
rFiwt ^ woodcock, htrc on the river- 

side a holy devotee stands); Vikr. 1, p. 15 the king says to his 
(fhariotcer rirr ^ (*— is that mountain-top) ; Cak. 

IV Kaiiva asks >> where are Qarngarava and Caradvata,” they answer 
iTncrf^rfr (Reverend , here we are). From the Vaidik writings I 

r| 

add Ath. Y. 1, 29, 5 rf^T oTET: the sun 

>S " " 

has risen and here has my spell). 

271 . Of the four demonstratives, used iu classic Sanskrit, 
of employ- mq and are opposite to ff and Their diffe- 

TwecB* rent nature is well described by a vernacular gramma- 
rian, when pronouncing that is expressive of near- 
ness but wr of remoteness , and that implies pre- 
sence but n absence '). Indeed , both and point 
at something near to the speaker or his time, whereas 


1) See the karika, quoted in a foot-note on p. 188 of ^kikumAxMaya.- 
9 AKMan’s edition of Mrcchakati (Majumdiir'B series): 

7^' ^^TrTTorffT ^rTi^ 

&51T.'T)«ih. 
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and indicate something remote eitlier by space 
or by time. Therefore, the latter couple may be com- 
pared to Lat. iUe and iste , Gr. ixsTvc^ , Engl, ///af , the 
former to Lat. /tic, Greek ooto^ and oh, Engl. 

The difference between them will appear better when perusing 
Sanskrit texts, than from instances dotaclied from the context 
they are taken out. Yet, here are several, which may give some 
idea of it. 

1. ^ and — Vikram. I, p. 14 Purffnivas points with his 

hand to Urva^i her attendance: says he nrFT rr 

(Lat. hav aytiicac — ); Nala 3, 4 Irirlra declares to Nahi tlic 
name of himself and his comrades: lErTtn^r :?FTf7i7T nf?T;i. .• • 

?IiTfsgrJTft 'TTftToT (Lat. eyo hnlrus^ Ittc Afpiis etc.). 

2. ^grfr and rr- — Nala 3, 2 Nrla. asks the devas, for what pur- 
pose they w’ish him to be their messenger qrf^TJTT tft jfrrr* 

mififT ^ rT^T rmr here both and rrn* answer to Latin — 

Mudr. 11, p. 77 the minister ILtxasa, when hearing from liis spy 
that tho physician, whom ho had d<jspatched to empoison king 
Gandragupta, had been prevented from performing that plot by 
tho vigilance of CAnakya, exclaims rr 

here both and rr are i-i: Lat. ilh, 

3. Examples of thin and that in opposiiioii to one anoilier, -- (4i. 

Up. 2, 9, I ^^qrrfr. rTynayjjTrr ryf^Prrry^ ry^^yfiri (let. 

him meditate on that sun it is on that all thrfu: beings |bere 

on earth] are depending upon), ibid. 1.3,2 aniq- j ^TTtfr 

WtcqTTsOT^tryT^jdry (this breath hero and that .sun there are indeed 
the same, this is hot and that is hot); Utt. IT, p. 27 

^rfemr: ^OC illud studiorum impedhmntum 'that well-known hin- 
drance now presents itself.” — In the first act of the Mudranixasa 
tho minister Caiiakya, after having put the jeweller Candanadasa 
into prison, thus expresses his contentment: cr»Ty r?rrcf fy^Hry.i^ 
rTrefr7yftm^r?nTTTT‘^T rTPITOrnryf?, 

HnotTOTTfrft: crrmT ^ fwrrftr ^y fipyy: 
cTOT refers to Bdxasa, ^gjyjT and to Candanadasa. In Latin 
one would say likewise: ut hie in illius re adversa suao vitae 
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jacturam facit, sic profecto et il/e yitam pro nihilo putabit in 

calamitate. In the Vikramorvagi king Puriiravas designates 

his beloved Urva^t by the pronoun as long as he knows 

her present and sees her (l^t act), but in the second act, when 
thinking her absent, he speaks of rjPTT munrTi expresses his disap- 
pointment about her female attendant coining rr^ fa^f^rT l eWT, 
and says on account of her nfegm ^ 

f?r — whereas in the first act, when looking at her 

face, he admires exclaims rnrfepT'. is uneasy, as 

inTciOT: is noticed by him. 

Though may be styled the emphatic wtiit, both pronouns 
are sometimes us(mI almost promiscuously. Mhbh. 1, sarga 154 Kuntt 
asks llidirnba, who she is: ^.aro you a deity of this forest?” 
ojTTJ^T ToffTTj H’diniba answers cFUT otc. Fn the second 

act of the Vikramorva^i the king offering a seat to Citralokha 
says c7rT?; TfT^TrrTfT^rTTiT, ii^ tho first act of the Mudraraxasa Cauakya to 
0 ; mdaiiada s a f ^rrrrrrrrTT^fTFT* 

- not ^ -- is the proper word , if the speaker 
wishes to denote something belonging to himself by a de- 
monstrative rather than by the possessive of the 
person. m may signify „this arm of mine oh 

O' ; 

0 f hoc braccllium. Vikrain. II, p. 40 Purdravas ianieuts 

— viz. Mrcch. IV, p. 141 tj 13 ^ 
rpT fiT' 7 TT: rTTwnsftrT'Wd 5(1 (I ftJ«l tio remorse nor fear on account 
of the rash deed , 1 have coiniuitted). 

Hem. Hence grr > 7 . 7 ; a modest [ihraso to designate the speaker 
himsedf, op. Gree.k :Sf 0 Jcvvip, Vikraui. II, p. 50 the king when 
taking his leave from Prvagi says 777 ^^ 1 :^ ; Mrcch, VII, p. 

2^18 Carudatta bdls his friend, ll(^ longs for Vasantasf'ua 7 J 7 
^rT"fTn‘iTr?r^W^T:d ^n-. ; b)ac* 104 rTTvfnfWTTrrrrrr 
(my lord has miudi gratified his most obtHliont servant). 

raiiini teachos*, tliere is some dittereuee in the tlexiou of i 
um according to its being used c////(7’ wlion i toning 
to somebodv or something alicady spoken of ■ iore, 7/- 
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when pointing at or showing. In t he former case 1 . the cases, 
derived from the root^T are treated as enclitics, 2. tfie accus.is 
in the singular, ^ 

in the plural , in the dual, 3. the instr. of the 

sing. ^HHi, ^H^l, 4. the loc. of the dual is 
It is in such instances of anodckfa (reference to some- 
thing already named before), that the pronoun l)ears 
almost the character of our /<?,,?//<?, iL ~ i. mr^ote. onoiitic; 
Mrcch. I, p. 55 Trfj g urraijnTTfjfTT ^ m ny: ^PrnHTfrf^Trt uWt i 
fuaTtTzrfiT l'r>j (a=|riitl has by Destiny been reduced 

to poverty, tlien oven iiis friends become enemies to him), (!ak. I 
^pTTwrfenfT^^'FrT; — jrr ucnni^jk^ \ wip (these ■'iris 

of the hermitafjo approach hither, it is pleasant to look on them), 
Vikrani. I, p. 2 (rfVitrrT i UTTnnrt 'rrrl^'T'Tsj- 

fpirramm 3rT7;^aitinF5i; — 2. instances of etc. Mhbh. I, 
Paushyjip- rrirn'TVTPTrT^^Tt !Tt^T^ (lio niadi} his corMplinicai. to 
his teachor and spoke to him), Viknirn. Ill, p. 7 2 i TH cToT trft-T’nT 
?JT^<v'r7Tcj r-riT^riTTTTT ofFT^i-rf-^jifiT, Nalu 13, 24 rrt gifTT^nFirr^?!- 
^mnr j vimncrm n^nrriTT^?T^r mrfrriT^n (her tho kin;,^’s 

mother saw from tho balcony, a.s she was followed by the c?*ow<l , 
and said to tho nurse: »go and bring her to mo”), Mlil)li. 5, lb, 
29 India receives a deputation of devas, rshis etc., and after being 
addressed by them ^n'T^TTfirilirTT , Ait, Br. 1, 29 treats of tho 

two ijfe'-iTfr (carta in which tho soma-herb is carried) in S G 
iTT^'TT: CTiTff^fT, ibid. I, 30, 3 refers to jrrnrrnm, men- 
tioned before. 

"■-s — — 

NB. The instr. and seem to be extreimdy 

rai’e; €1^^ at least and MT are regularly used, wlitui 
(uuuldem is required. MAlav. I, p. i t lluj niinistcr of kiu',' Affni- 
mitra reads a letter from the king of Viditrltha; when asked about, 
its contents, ho answers to Agn. y;!'fjTfTmiTnrT [not: ^rrj 
And so often.. 
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Thf pro ^ likewise points at somebody or something known, 
noimnand and therefore, like it is fit for doing duty ot the 

its employ- 
ment. pronoun //^, av/c', it. Yet, they are not synonymous. 

Like Greek , especially Homeric to, it signifies , that 
the person or thing referred to is well-known, or has 
been named just before, or will be named forthwith. 
It is therefore never an enclitic, and is sometimes = 
Lat. ille, sometimes =: „the afore said." Hence its fit- 
ness to be rendered by „thc.” When referring to the 
relative O’, it may be equivalent to „he,” German derjenu/e. 
It is also used to indicate the changing of the subject , f. i. 

or — ,the other said , answered." Yet it 

may as well point at the same throughout a succession 

of sentences, in which case one is inclined to put it at 
the head, as Da?. 12 rrrnpf umn ^prr- 

IriTwrW — ufoiruTurr; Nala 1,5 

Bhtma kiu^f of Vidarbha has been nainod, it follows U tHTUT uf ?irT. 

ri 

^Tfq-^'TT mn n [viz. ft iitir: [tho 

aforesaid Bh.] rrgr Cp, also 

tho examples adduced 271,3°. 

Examples: 1. of — ill^ (the well-known, the famous). 

VII 17 ^: (the renowned thunderbolt, Indra’s at- 

tribute, Lat. fulmon illud Jo vis). 

2. FT == »the afore said.’’ (J4k. IV Kanva says to Q^^huntala 
?I^'ffpT ^ifTT^ iTrj^Wrr iTSTlJT# rcJlTfir FT^T^T , here 

^ was she” means of course ^armishtha; Kathas. 27, 100 ■j^iTyrT- 

TOT \ ^'TT^^tTTFTTfiTSnT fir'^TT: FT^ isTT^^ar'TrT: I (llO)rT ITT:! fiiTCTTT- 

jTUTOit w I mnrr: sn^rft^: 1 (lll)rr w 

IFcTPT^lITFTr ; in ^?TTi%^l(l 12)FT^f^r 

W F l HO^Jr T (somo teacher of the brahinana class 
had seven disciples , brahmanas they too. Once because of famine 
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ho despatched these disciptes to beg one cow from his father-in- 
law, who was rich in cows. They set out, suffering much from 
hunger, to the foreign country, whore dwelled that man, and 
begged a cow of the father-in-law of their teacher, in his name. Tlio 
fathoT-in-law gave them one, fit to procure [them] a livelihood). 
Hero wo have several instances of ^ referring to something men- 
tioned before, and even such accumulation as in vs. Ill nr 
ff f ^ T gIjc., ^ pointing at the disciples, rr nt the fathor-in-law , 
at the teacher. It is, indeed, always allowed to employ cr many 
times in the same sentence, though pointing at dilferent persons or 
things, f.a. Mhbh. 1, 2, 395 ni rircT^ i Tsrmn 

^ srujarw' f^rmrirr^ rrw ^ 

fTr?T the last words mean: «of the one as well as of the other.” 

3. ^ when adj. — '>tho.” R. 3, 35, 27 a tall fig-tree is described, 

whose branches arc of enormous size: rfsiTO-nfT “?T',Trw n7Frrr.7PT 

rTT: [ 'the branches of which]” 7R?Tt ;i -~TnFrrrT: ; I tt IT, p. 29 

one asks ^r?r rr ^rcrTTr (bur what is fhr. king doing 

now?) another answers nn* fTsiT ^%X77\\ {tJin king has 

commiMiced an a^vaiuedha). 

4. xj in correlation with tx zz Germ, (krJrni(/(\ Mlihh. 1, 74, 10 
KH iTTuf m ?;y{T m imrf m tnrrcrm. Generally the relative clause 
precedes, see 462, 2^^ and 466. 

Rem. Now and then refers to persons or tilings not o.x.- 

pressed, but only implied by the foregoing. Mhbh. 1, adhy. 157 
it is told, that Kuntt and her strong son Bhimasona liear cries 
of distress in the house of the worthy brahman, whose hospita- 
lity they are enjoying of. Though the family of the brahman 
has not been named in the foregoing, vs. 10 introduces them by 
the pronoun rTPT. The same idiom exists in Latin. 

276. n may point at a general subject, see 12. Occasio- 
nally it may be rendered by „sucbaone.” Mhbh. i, i.is, 31 

yn?TrTTiimTnT^^ JITuni (raxasas, it is (old, know tho dharma, 

nor would such a one kill mo): Kumar.as. 5,83 rr iTrjdr 

3qiiFm I CTTiirM n: ft Oiol only ho, who spoaks evil 

of tho mighty, but likewise he, who listens i,<> a such , connuits a sin). 
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Rom. When put twice, ^ means dmanifold, various, all sorts 


R* 3, 9, 31 PidHWW I Cfibildroli l4Ur1ri: I U I vJrT 

KathA,s. 29, 169 ^ divWc T W^ r y '^ cr T T^^r r (— with all sorts of 

civilities For the rest ^ put twice is mostly met with in tho 


apodosis after a double tt: preceding. Nala 5, 11 to FTCIT rirT 

TO ^ (287). This repeated ^ has accordingly a distributive 

meaning , see 252 , 3^ 


With added to it, ^ — „the very,” often „the 

same,” Lat. idem. For the rest comp. 398. 

Pane. 172 rriTO ?:t erpir froi iTTOrT: (the same two men keep 
counsel together) ; ibid. V, 26 h d I rrm5rcRrri \ Pt ri^ i m 

5PTO n TOF^nUTT ^ FcT i vifTTO ’ 4cj^ f vj 

firfronTO (kis souses are the same, without defect; his name is 
the same; his is the same vigour of mind, the same speech; yet — 
how curious it is — tho self-same man, when having lost the 
splendour of his wealth, becomes forthwith a stranger). The latter 
example shows, that if rr is plainly conveying tho meaning »tko 
same,” niay be omitted, cp. Ch. Up. 5, 4, 2 

F may be iidded to other demonstratives , to personal 
pronouns, to relatives. As to the last combination 
T"! ff, see 287. — F and the like, 

etc. mostly are to express the worth of a con- 
clusive particle, therefore , for this reason , then as will 
be shown further on, when describing the connection of 
sentences, see 445. 

Some other observations on the demonstratives, - 
1 In compounds, to and arc considered as the themes, which 
represent ^ and likewise iTfT, ?to, totiv, are respec- 
tively the thematic shapes of TO^T) UTO* — TOH and 


1) By this orthography here and elsewhere I follow the rules of Sanskrit 
euphony; etymological reasons would rather require to write |jrT^,etc. 
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are seldom used in compounds , if they are , the neuter (-JT-rr , 
95 r^:) is employed. But, as a rule, ^TfTfT and nn are substituted for 
them. In other terms: in compounds, ^TTri has the meaning of 
Lat. hie and that of Lat. is or ille. Mrcch. I, p. 3 the director 

informs the public rjn ^ ffa pir n f ouHr sT c r ffT FiT: 

etc. , while speaking of the poet of the piece he has named. 
Kathds. 64, 25 ^jormrr rrp^R ffi;vT7T^ (ho was prevented from injuring 
them by a passer-by), here rT^jfTT refers to [sc. 7n^\] 

in vs. 24. 

2. The idiom, represented by Latin is pavor _ (jus rd pavor i) is 

not unknown in Sanskrit. Mhbh, 1, 6, 11 Agni says ftrlrfft ^ 
SIFTT^T HTU bore m[ zz: ^nr |vTT' 7 nj] o^rfFr'" (who 

is not afraid of my curse, who has an escape fVooi il rane. 
158 a boy has been turned out of doors by bis farbtT n;;Tf;7:iTrfrn- 
The author proeee<ls ^ nrrr ^iTTTrrTf rFciT, apparently ?TnrpT?i?t 7 T 

is hero=fR7r [fjr.rT^m^J »by despair caused by this ex- 

pulsion”. Cp. Kuinilras. 3, 17, Kathas. 1, 33. 

3. In formulae one uses as significative of the proper name 

of him, whom the formula is to bo applied to. When employing 
them, the proper name is substituted for it. See f. i. PAr. Grhy. 
1, 18, 3 ^ jrn.T, A?.v. Grhy. 1, 20, 5. 

4. In the archaic dialect, especially in the liturgical books, 

the acc. of the ucuter singular of demonstratives is often used 
adverbially. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6 n^gf ^gr*. ^ J^'TcOT'rrTTrrr- 

WtifVr iT^niT^T;. .. . rgrr trWr boro ^titt moans >'in this case.” 

(>p. ibid. I, 4, 2; 1, 15, 4, Ch. l^p. i, 2, 1 — .»thon,” etc, etc. 

The classic language has retained adverbiar functions of htt and 
nri) BOO 444 and 4G3. 

The interrogative pronoun is Its comparative 
^TrTf and its superlative ^fJrFT are likewise used. The po- 

1) See f. i. Livy 21, lb, 7 Numidae ab tergo se odtendorant. p;',\or 
porculit Romanos. Cp. Viiur. Aen. I, 2GI, Niros Lya. o. 1. 
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sitive’^ simply asks „who?” „what?” „ which ^rl ( , 

like Lat. aler, arch, ^xvg. whether „which of the two V\ Ni rl^T 
who etc. of many?” They are wanted both in direct ques- 
tions and in the so-called indirect questions. One says, 
therefore , (who are you ?) , 

^rl (which of these two is Devadatta?), Vikram. 

I, p. 5 JlrT: ^ sTCT; 

(i:s it known, in what direction the rascal has de- 
parted Op. 411. 

If wanted , ^ may be the former part of a bahuvrihi, 

30 ^rif^'Trrfv^fFT: (what is the name of tlie cliiof of 

this encampment?); ibid. 7i — an ascetic speaks — 

km km P:tfm fecrf^cnfr 

Kem. L The distinction between sk, SFrrf* and gRTTJT ts not always 
strictly observed. Rum. 1 , sarga 38 llama asks Vii^v^mitra, which of 
the two, Kadrd or Vinata will have one illustrious son, and who sixty 
thousand sons JTnrr hero -77 is used, not 

TTHT- — mnTfl«TT*JTT?ITm ^*?TT5r Pn?T: (for which of the 

six well-known expedients, mma etc., it is now the fit time?) here ttpt 

is used within t he proper sphere of It. 2, 85, 4 Bharata asks 

Guh.i 77iT7TiT rrirf'-.^rpT qTiT, though the country i.s wholly ails- 

known to him, and he, therefoiv:, does not want to bo informed .>who- 
thor” but w hich’' of i lie many ways will conduct him to Bharadvaja b- 

Rom. 2. On the faculty of putting in tlie same sentence two or 
more interrogative pronouns referring to dififeront things, see 409, 2^ 

At the outset ^ was both an interrogative and 
an indefinite pronoun, cp. Lat. rjtii.'f, Gr. tL: and ri;. 
In classic Sanskrit it has occasionally still the function 
of an indefinite; yet, as a rule, ^ is then combined 


1) Cp. 248 and the foot-note 1) on page 188 of this book. 
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imicfi- with some pari or or Hence 

nites. - r-' 

^^FT, are the proper indefinite pronouns , ex- 

pressing some{a»^)fjody , sot/ie{(i»//)l/ii>if/] sumo, ani/. To 
them we must add for this word , properly mean- 
ing ,one,” does not rarely duty as an indefinite, and 
is to be rendered by „some” and even by the so-called 
article „a. "-m is »every; all.” 

OTJTTj Instances of jgprferr, ^prt^pT^) it is supei’liuoiis to j^ivo. As 

dc. auri 2, 63, 32 (I fini hit by an arrow), Da^. 25 

iT<g?Trr<j=^7nin^ fitnTTTJTT^ vrHTJTTTrr-^rrTiT'TjvT (onoo in 
some forest I saw some brahman bein^ about to Ixi hurt by the 
crowd of my companions). Even c yr f^rf T otc. may be =r Dac. 
132 ^ gFil %f TTrf ^r T cJrf t (sho was delivered of a son). It is consist- 
ent, that ^ may also bo combined with some other indefinite. 
KathSa. 27, 89 cFimrorcR^ mitr'iT: JT^‘ (;»» lionoat servant 

in the house of some merchant) , Pane, 9 

Kathas. 1, 56 may bo an instance of tlio sole boarinj^ the 
cliavacter of an indefinite ; ^PTTFT (and nobody else knows 
it)* Op. 11. 2, 32, 42 ^rnt^gr mf ^UoiTniTt (choose soraothini? else , 
if you have made up your mind). 
f§[^or- Rem. 1. Tlio old dialect possessed a synonym of 

in the classic language it is no more used, save in some standing 
phrases as firsir ^JT:, being tho naino of some special class of deities, 
fSrH ?rmT or simply f^sFT «the Universe.” 

Rem. 2 rr^ is :i=: » every” and wcach,” sj^ji voverybody,” rr^ij 
t) everything.” Nala 20,6 rrij tt smrfrr mRnr gpr^^T (not 

everybody does know everything, nobody is omniscient). 

1) According to the Petrop, Diet, the indefinite pronoun ^sf^T was made 
in a latter period than the other combinations , as it does not 
occur in the older literature, Manu included (see tl, p. 6 s.t\ gr). Yet 
in the Mahabharata and the RTimayana SFrrsft and such adverbs as gprif^i 
are as well met with as those in and It. 2, 52, 45 sp 
and are separated by g, grfg efsorfir. 
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282 . 


283 . 

Othpr” 

how 

expres- 

sed. 


By adding to the foresaid indefinite pronouns the nega- 
tion ^ one expresses the negative indefinites „nobody, 

nothing, no, none.” It is indifferent at what place one 
puts the negation. Nala 3, 24 qf 5hRi(i,nWfJL (nobody 

saw me, as I entered), Hit. 95 s Tt e TTHT ^rrfer (we 

have no livelihood) , M. 9, 26 7\ fsT^r'^V^firT (there is no dif- 
ference), Kathds. 34, 120 (there nobody could 

bo named poor). 

It is not only said cF»fi0f?T aiid ;t SKY'S Pt, but also cyr fSj^ fa 
Pane. 71 TT (ho said not a single word). . 

There are several words for „other”,viz. 5PT, 7^, 

Of these is tlie most common and has the 
most general meaning. 

1. generally donotos ^)Somcbody or something else.” In such 

phrases as «onee on a day” it is almost ~ cFferT- Yet 

it may also 'ignify v.tho other.” So Hit. 102 when a messouger 
wishes to speak secretly to ihe king, the king removes his attendance 
rTflt ^ fnri^ nriT: ( - others withdrew). 

2. properly moans wtho subsequent, the following;” hence 

it has got also tho meaning of »other,” hut commonly it retains 
its proper nature of signifying what is named in tho second place. 
Mrcch, I, p. 55 ^ m i ^ (this is Radunika, but this 

other, who is she?). 

3. qj is etymologically related to our far^ and accordingly it 

servos also to denote the opposite of r;^. Hence it displays all shades 
of meaning, as are directly opposite to tho notion of »own, pro- 
per.” It may be sometimes rr: estrange” and »stranger,” some- 
times zz: rtenemy,” sometimes also when used in a broader sense 
:zz ftOther.” Nala 3, 8 ^ rr n5*-Ti^;ui 

(how should a man bear to speak in this way for tho sako of 
another to a woman, whom he desires for himself?). Mrcch. I, p. 
55 jy (it does not become a man to look on the wife of 

his neighbour). Its adjective aliemis. (^ak. IV ^fr^r nj 

cfFUT q7cHtir ^ (^ daughter is a possession one cannot call one’s own). 
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4. ^rT^, the comparative of the pronominal root bears a strong 
affinity to Latin alter. It is used, indeed, to signify wtho one” and 
))the other” of two. Brh. Ar. Up. 1, 4,' 4 H H *^Torri[Q^ d rj cp. M, 

4, 137, Kathas. 19, 50. When dual or plural, it denotes the other 
of two parties. Mrcch. I, p. 33 ^ rm 

Mudr. V, p. 184 ^ ^ =j?r: tmirnrRT qcfWt irfiT ^TR?F7T nr* • . (T 

^ ^H^ roT a iTf ^Jrnq; — Cp. 217, 2. 

Rem. 1. To the foresaid pronouns wo may add » different,” 
as it sometimes may bo rendered by )iother.” Kay. on P. 2, 3, 29 

lloin. 2. 1 EPT 7 ''Inui qualifying some noun, may be 

used in a somewhat particular manner. Pane. p. 77 contains the 
story of the jackal who, being hunted by a band of dogs, fled to 
some dyer’s and there jumped into a pot filled with dye. As he 
got out, ho had got a blue colour, rT^riq^ HTTrriTTCT rr i Tl vvf Tinp-pTTt 
?PTr*Tfef^ sTT^;* Hero tTT'^UT; moans 4ho other, namely tho 
dogs,” not »tho other dogs.” Compare ibid. p. 83 
ftrij: crPtciufTt JtJTifRJT ^ ?3f7.-jTOTiimTfliy ; rrPrT* Here 

does not moan Mother panters etc.,” but »others, namely a pantor, 
a crow and a jackal.’' Cp. R. 2, 71, (>1 ^ruT = Msome widow,” 
Schol. T&trarfFr* — The same idiom exists in Latin and 

Greek, f, i, Od. /3, 41 1 (/.virvip oil ri TreTrvrTxi, ouS 'ihhxi ifxcoxL 

284. ^Either,” Lat. nllernier, is expressed by 7- Mudr. 

I V, p. 146 rraT^^iy5fTnt 

^!i ; r i q dcnolort none out of many,” cp. ?i;^Trr (280). Pane. 12 
dfWmr^nrqrsTTOiafTl^ybTramTri^iri^ dfirarn (I will arrange it liy moans 
of one of the six expedients; samdhiy vifjraha etc.). Likewise 
»see f. i. Day. 101. 

IIow ^meithor” is to bo expressed, may appear from these exam- 
ples. Ch. Up. 5, 10, 8 ^gwfPTT: g?TT*T ^fr^uT (TFttrnfT ijmrh itefftr 
(on neither of tliese two way.s those foresaid beings are moving), 
Pane. 50 fXT ^v.4fi7 n" iTT^rT: (neither of them will know it). 

285. For denoting „one. . . . another” one may repeat 

5EFT or or or use them alternatively ; 

mi may also be used, except in the first link, if 
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wrr--- there are more links, they may alternate in various 
manners. As to = »first. . . . secondly” 


anil 

like, see 439, 


Examples: 1. of jim- ••• R. 2, 108, 15 ^ 
n*“T (if wliat is consumed by one, goes into the body 

of another — ), Mhl)li. I Paushyap. 174 fT cFTO cnmcluWiTi 

'TTf^-mv^TTpricT ^ 7T7?t (you do other things, my prince, than 
svhat you should have done). — 2. of TifigrT) Pane. 297 
ftuT nnwm iprf npprrnrrr: (and as he struck 

them , some of them died , some others had their heads broken and 
began to cry violently), M. 9, 32 mf:-.-. • . . nTTo ~ 3- 

of more links connected. Varah. Bfh. 32, 1 %fh?f:tnrTT77^ 

C ^ ^ ^ -.S' o ■ • 

I iJiTT7fefTiTnTslfgry inMg.i -^ PiRJTT: 

T%F7T tirT-rTFoT^ I r \ (>'SomG say that 


ail earthquake is caused by some huge animal living in the midst 
of the waters ; others , however, that it arises when the elephants 
of the quarters, being tired of the earth’s load, are taking breath; 
a wind falling down upon earth with noise, as if struck by another 
wind, say some; others, howx'ver, maintain that it is ordained by 
unseen powers; other masters again narrate the following,” p. 140 of 
Kerb’s translation). Cp. Nala 12, 87. 


286. The relative pronoun is A full account of its em- 

*tilV ploymeut will be given in the Section , in which there will 
Houn. be treated of clauses and relative sentences. Here it suffices 

to point out that and U are standing complements of 
one anothei. 

Rom. The comp, and superb gfipi nrl*T are restricted to the 
archaic dialect. 

287. The relative pronoun may be generalized in various 
gene- ways !«) bj patting twicc , then = „whosoever,” 

ralized. 

and it requires fT in the apodosis ; i) by adding to it 
one of the indefinite pronouns so as to make up the com- 
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bination m or W> ^>4^; 6) by 

putting together ^ and ^ in the same case , gender and 

number, m = ^whosoever it may be, any." For the 
rest, cp. 453. 

Examples of a). Nala 5, 11 is quoted 270; Bhojapr. 36 

(tlio king’s 

favourites always plot to the ruin of whomsoever the king loves 
and honours in his court). 

6.) Mudr. IV, p. 158 7j\ ^ (whoso- 

ever it may ho, that wishes to see me, you must admit him), Nala 4, 2 

(myself and whatsoever belongs to me). 
This idiom is used so as to be synonymous with the simple indefinite 
pronoun, as Hitop. 10 qcTrrr^irf TTfrfrF^rft (I desire 

to give the golden bracelet to whomsoever); Schol on R. 3, 10, 19 
cFpr^ ^ ofhm crf^TTT ^ ’)• 

Rem. The archaic dialect used also ^ =: n\ So f. i. 

Ch. Ep. 3, 15, 4 rninT m it ‘J? iv^dna means all whatever 

exists here). Ait. Br. 2, 6, 5 ^ ^cTrTr& 'T7rfrf=7Ti?TFt 

It occurs also sometimes in epic poetry. So Hit. 20 the 
verse ?Tri?T ^ fenfilT ^rTcUlfr 5T?TTpr ^ proves by its very lan- 
guage to be borrowed from some ancient epic poet. 

c.) KathAs. 27, 208 jttj ftTum fn^tirFufu urq rTTn i j^rt Fau: cr^^- 
(in this Avay fortune dwells in ani/ action, done by 
men, when carried out with vigorous energy). 

3. PRO^’OMINA.li AdVERHS. 

The pronominal adverbs may be divided inlo four 
main classes: 1. those in "if, doing duty as locatives, 
2. those in '’FTl, mostly doing duty as ablatives, 3. those 

1) q*; seouia to occur mccL l.;on tuitu the other combinations. 

The Petr. Diet, gives no instance of it, Anusi)OKa:m: uorooah doea not 
mention it. 
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Prono- 

minal 

ad- 

verbs. 


in expressive of time^ 4. those in oJ^TT significative 
of manner. They are derived of the roots ^(^), 

FT, 3", 1^, Hof etc. and display the same diffe- 

rences of meaning and employment as the pronouns, 
which they are made from; they are therefore in- 
terrogatives or demonstratives or relatives or indefi- 
nites. 

1. Those in "^are: Interr. (where?); Dem. 

O 

(here), rR" (there), (yonder); Rel. ^ (where); 

Indef. ?F^T3r (elsewhere), ^ 3( (1 .at one place, 2. some- 
r 

where); (everywhere), etc. To these we must add 
two of a similar meaning, but made with dilVerent 
suffixes, viz. Interr. ^ = ^^and Dem. (here). — 
By putting or “#r to the interrog., one gets 

the indefinites etc. „ somewhere , 

anywhere;" (or etc.) = „where3o- 

ever” (287 b). 

2. Those in °rT* are: Interr. ^trTJ (whence?); Dem. 

-.5 

(hence), (hence), rTrl! (thence), UgrT.' (from 

yonder); Rel. "^rT’* (whence); Indef. 5RIFTI (from 

r 

some other place), (from one place, etc.), 

(from every place) , and so on. — By putting or 

”?rKT to the interrog., one gets the indefinites ^rf- 
to, ^fTSFT; of course 3rT! etc. = 

j 'j> 

„from whatever place.” (287 d). 
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3. Those in are In t err. (when?); Dem. rT^ 

(then); Rel. (when); Indef. (at some other 

r 

time), ^^<(1 (once), (always). Besides, the dem, 

is the emphatic „then and = 

„now.” — By putting •%r, or to the in- 
terrogative , one gets the indefinite s etc. = 

„at some time;”?^T ^<,1 etc. - ^whenever.” (287 h ). 

An other sot of temporal adverbs are (when?), rrr^, , 

?Tnf, ^f^rafT- Of these, all but are restricted to the ar. 
chaic dialect and even in the epics they are seldom used, except 
.the phrase rr i!FrRff%rT (nowhere). 

4. In there are: Dem. rWT (so); Bel. ♦liMI (as); 

Indef. (otherwi.se), IT'^JfT (in every manner 

at all events). The Interr. is slightly difierent, being 
ihow?). Demonstr. are also and 

^TrT = „thus, so, in this manner.” — By putting 

or to the interrog., one gets the indefinites 
^FT^f^rT etc. == „somehow ;” of course etc. 

“s. 

^howsoever.” (287 i), 

Rem. 1. The archaic idiom u-, (287 R.) is of course also 

represented in the adverbs of the ancient dialect. Aqv. Grhy. I, 3, 1 
'tht ^ =tT (wheresoever he may intend to make oblations), 

Ait. Br, 2, 23, 7 rim m ^ ^rm Q^raThnrT; 

Rem. 2. Tlio adverbial suffixes are not limited to the adverbs, 
enumerated above. So it is said qj^ win the world to come’- (f. i. 
Pane. 39), i^rrpf (f. i. R. 3, 11, 25), ^ (always), frTrUCT (f- i* 

R. 3, 5, 18), etc. 

Rem. 3. A negation added to the indefinites :5Fif%fr> 

and their synonyms, serves to express nowhere,” 
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)>from no place,’’ »nevor,” T>in no ways,” cp, 282. KatMs. 3, 57 
TWIT ^ QiT ?TT *tnrf ^T?r5rf ^thtt ?r (I am anxious that nowhere 

si ' . rj' 04 

there is a fit wife for you to be found); Nala 4, 19 ii^HTT nsr 
(at any. rate, you will incur no sin, my king); Pane. 

34 X 7 ?n iTTWrr (I never ha'ie eaten cucumbers); 

ibid. 149 rr im FToT (^mce I am depend- 

ing on you, I have nowhere enjoyed pleasure). 

Rem, 4. The idiom ?t; n: ~ nvhojsoever, any” (287 c) has of 
course its counterpart in the adverbs derived from the roots jj and pT. 
Mrcch. X, p, 360 rfTqfitiT^i^JTT ur (staying at the king 

of the gods, or anywhere). 

Rem. 5. TPrferT and have also got the sense of Lat. 

vix. Pane. 71 %?T.“Tt JTinTrPfT (after having scarcely recovered 

his spirits). With emphasis, one says even !F’T!Fr?Trrftr. — Similarly 
c yr ^ Tfil etc. may bo used almost synonymous with our » perhaps.” 
Pane. 200 5i:^?T?rarnfcF?TTn rr^rrrr (if one speaks thus [to the 

king of the elephants] he w ill perhaps w ithdraw by the force of so 
trustworthy speech), 

Rem. 6. may signify >» wrongly, falsely.” Hit. 95 

cTrfir rvRm- Likewise Qak. 1 wra (do not 

take me for another person, as I am). As to jjttjtjj when — » other- 
wise” see 486 R, 2. 

289. The adverbs in and oFT*’ are not restricted to the 
.rS denoting of space. Their province is the same, as that 
inSTand locativc and ablative *). Such words as and 
rIrT‘ liave the value of the ablatives ^TFTTrT, rlfHIrl 

doing 

tofr iiblat. of the stems and rT in all' 

ves and 

ablati- 
ves. ig a common suffix expres-sive of the abl., aud accordingly put 

also after uuuns (108). Locative.s in made of nouns are taught by 
P. 5, 4, 55 Bq. Hut such forms as only met 

with in the archaic dialect. Yet, though obsolete in the classic period 
of Sanskrit literature, they must have been in common use in the time 
of PaNlNI. 
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genders and numbers. Similarly rTiT are identical 
with the locativbs rTTf*T^ etc. For this rea- 

N 

son, like the real ablatives and locatives, they express 
not only space , but also time and circumstances, and refer 
equally to persons and things. When pointing to a sin- 
gular, they may even be used as attributes of ablati- 
ves and locatives of substantives. The adverbs ^ and 
though not made with the suffix "sf, have similarly 

the functions of the locative of the stems ^ and ^ in all 
genders and numbers. 

Examples: 1, of their not referring to space. Kathas. 4, 20 

3T5;FTiTfT I QTfmfnnfxT (Varsha had 

a great crowd of discijiles: among them there was — ). Mudr. 
IV, p. 145 |%fiT?rTTf ^57T'T: rrfr ^ nTqTrrrf^ cTT — 

fwhy has Candrag. now put the yoke of government on [the 
shoulders of] some other minister or his own. . •. ?). Qak. Ill iirn 
^ frC^ ^nqTfnqFi: liirjnjTr irrft nTTT^crrT^m^Che, from whom you are 
apprehending a refusal, that man stands hero longing to meet you). 
KumAras. 2, 55 jti: n ?f?T: ar^^frr igrnT (it is from this 

man [me, cp. 273] tliat the Daitya has obtained his glory, thore- 
foro it is not 1, who must kill him). Mudr. II, p. 86 

I nfrFTt ^tTnTTTTT^a iiorrfTrnTTrTT^rrfirr.q-m (this rintr is engraved 
with the name of tlu', minister; for this reason, he will reward 
you with more than [is the worth of] this [ring]). Cp. Nala 13, 44. 

2. of their qualifying some substantive. — Pane. 273 
(rambling in that forest), ibid. IV, 71 q ^ R irrf ;|^ =5r (in the 
other yvorld and in this), ibid, p. 146 ^ f^unr 

( — put the rest of the alms in that very begging-bowl) , ibid. 147 
irrsrft urynT (they slept both on one couch of ku^a- 
grass), Kathas. 27, 4 cyrij (nt some emergency), Dag. 80 

^ ^f^fv^'rfdr (and I laughed somehow at 

some player making a rash move) ; — Pane. 308 rirT: 
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291. 

Prono- 

minal 

adjec- 

tives. 


iTrm (from that place they went to their country) , ibid. 286 

;^ <5 7>TT? J? r (he took some money from a moneylender), 
Prabodh. I, p. 6 cyn |ii r 6un TfT^(by some cause), Dag. 96 rrt chd7f%- 

(perhaps, it will rescue me from this misadventure). 

Rem. 1. It must be mentioned, that in the case of the '3;] 

(274) ?5r5r and arc enclitics. So neither ^ nor can bo used. 

Rem. 2. Instances of the adverbs in °5f and denotinjj time, 
are no!; rare. So one uses ^Trf: )>afterwards ,V pirT: — ^)then,” 

g7i%rr 37%rr may bo — » sometimes. .. . sometimes.” 

There is no proper adverbial sufiRx for the category 
of the ^whither.” Nor is it necessary. For the locative 
being expressive, of the aim and scope with the words 
of (joing ^ immvg , enicring and the like (134), it results, 
that one says ^ U^TPT, rR" and so on, as well as 

On the other hand, since the 
adverbs in “rfl may have the meaning of „on the 

side of,” cp. 103, ^rT’* may be »on what side?" 

„on this side” etc. Moreover they may even signify ^in what 

direction,” f. i. rTrl! = ,, to wards that place.” 

a) Pane. 154 ?r%rro efrOfir IWIW , ‘IJid. 289 
mm: HM i g t ih (if come hither), Mhbh. 1, 163, 4 inqii-h 

!i?fi m tnnwr oiiaTriJi:’ 

h) Malay. I, p. 17 jft aTOTiTJT (sit down on this side). 

c) M. 2, 200 TFrioi ciT fTfits^nn; (or you must go from that place 
to another), Kull. fr^JnSTT svirmt n-tteijo ; — ('ah- I 

771 ( - are moving on in this direction). 

4. Pronominal AnJEorivES. 

Pronominal adjectives are : 1. (how great , quan- 

liiij, Dem. ^31^, H and {Imitus), with 

the relat. tjRirT „[as great] as.” 
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11 [qualia?), Dem. fTT^, ^rlT^ 

{tedia, such), Rel. nt^^„[such]as”, Indef.^F^T^ ,like 
another.” They are also made of personal pronouns: 
(somebody like me), pn^Jn", etc. — All 


29:S. 


of them may end also in 


U. ^ (how many ?), Rel. f#r „[as many] as Indef. 

(some, any). Like the kindred Latin quot^ 
aliquot^ they are indeclinable. 


The Dem. is not used. 

Observations on the pronominal adjectives. 

1. The mutual relations and combinations of the different classes : 

relatives, demonstratives, etc., are the same as with the pronouns. 
In this way it may f. i. be observed , that pj^rT and are 
to rTTcRT^ anti rTT^) what WT^is to n; that UTST^ and nrpr require 
an apodosis with and ftttot; that such a combination as ur^yr- 

»>of whatever quality” (Pane. I, 420 rr R^TrToot JTT^yt 

rTT^ sT^); that ?rfrt — ^however many,” etc. 

2. Those of Group I may be the former member of compouDds in 


the like. F. i. »iiow far?,” 

j>how long?,’’ ))how many times?”. Bhoj. 28 ^TsTT 

qtr Pane. 63 ^ cT^tout:, Kathls. 13, 137 

rpn n TTlrT;**-* (for so long a time I did not know this 
duty). Pane. 56 m fig: (but how insignificant 

are those enemies of your father). 

3. Instances of qdn , fifrarr and its adverb feorj^ used as inde- 
finites [281] are now and then met with. Pane. 211 
sprfrr cTT TOdin (bo kills some of them, some others he wounds). — 
Note the compound qrlTror == ^isevoral, sundry.” 


Chapt. III. On nouns of number. 


293'. As SansKrit grammars not only teach, which are 
the different nouns of number for the unities, decads 
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but also how to make the interjacent ones (see 
f. i. Whitney § 476 and 477), this point may be passed 

berby OVer here, it will auffico to give some instances of the most 
combi* '**'^*^ idioms for expressing numbers higher than 100, So Var&h. 
satioDS Brh. 11, 5 sifTUaRTfeiir ~ 101, Ch. Up. 3, 16, 7 oTTSIrW »1'16 
years” [liter, a hundred of years, determined by sixteen]. — Of ad- 
dition, as f. i. CTfr ^ instances are found very often, 

especially in poetry, — Expressing numbers by multiplication is not 
rare , either by saying f. i. {^; instead of or by using the 
type fHfff 5!7rlrT?T: =240 [lit, three eighties], cp. 296. Mhbh. 1, 32, 24 
^oTrnr (having made 8100 mouths) we have an 

instance of multiplication expressed by the instrumental of the 
multiplicator. 

Rem. 1. A very singular manner of denoting numbers between 
200 and 1000, mentioned by Wimtney § 480, is met with now 
and then in the dialect of the liturgical books and in epic poetry, 
Qankh. Br. 3, 2 srtfnr q fei i rn f lt the meaning of which 

is /)360 is the number of the days ot a year,” not, as one would 
infer from the very form, 3 X 160. Qankh. 16, 8, 9 ^ 

=: 280. So R. 2, 39, 36 9Rr: S7?T!7inrrn>Tr^ are not = 3 X 160 , 
but ~ 350, cp. ibid. 2, 34, 13, wh^re the same number is thus ex- 
pressed: ijvrnWTT: = half-seven hundreds, that is X ^60. 

Rem. 2. In the ancient dialect cardinal nouns of number show 
in some degree a tendency to become indoclinablo w^ords. See 
Whitley § 480 c), who gives instances from vaidik works. But 
classic Sanskrit disapproved that loss of flexion and checked it *). 

294 . From I — 19 the cardinal nouns of number are ad- 
jectives , but 20 and the rest are properly substantives. So 
ofnum- Ss^lfrTi does not signify ^twenty” fr. but „a 

con- number of twenty ,” fr. une mnglaine. For this reason , 
Biud the ir0sti , otc* eiito Bot only 

1) As a rest of it we may consider, that M.8, 268 and Kathfts. 44,77 
the nom. does duty of an accusative. 
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singulars having a gender of their own , but they are also 
construed with the genitive. Yet, this construction is 
not used exclusively. By a false analogy side by side 
with the regular construction, as T'^imrr: ^fTnrrg, sift 
gening. one says also T^^FTl ^^fCIT, ITTfT ^^1111 

instr. fsfmFTT or or t', 

etc. The same applies of course to the compounds in 
etc., expressive of the interjacent num- 
bers. — It is a matter of course, that instead of using the genitive, 
it is allowed to compound the substantive with the noun of number. 

Examples: 1. a) of a genitive depending on the noun of nuni- 
oer: Varali. Brh. 54, 75 (by 20 men); Ragh. 3, 60 

^ %fTfeTt nrorf^ iTcTTfv^ UrTTU (thus the king performed 

99 great sacrifices); R. 2, 54, 31 ^rrTrT; Mhbh. 14, 88, 35 

f^rTT rT^T (300 animals were then fastened to 

C'^ 

the sacrificial piles); Kathas. 18, 124 znJTX- 

rrrmr; I^a^- 142 of compounding : Raj. 1, 311 

^ U5PT (after having reigned seventy years), M. 8, 

237 (a hundred bow- lengths), Kathas. 44, 77 3 ' ?:q: ^ ^ r r T t (500 

camels). 

2. of fa r ^rfir otc. concording in case with their substantives, — 
R. 3, 14, 10 q-?TFi77^ , Gaut. 8, 8 ^cnfjymr 

(purified by 40 sacraments), M. 3, 40 ensrPu SM w., 
ibid. 4, 87 arm — ufsrr^grfonirf^i KatMs. 10, 39 au qnrvft 

,j^V t u i rlU ("’0 arc 1000 granddaughters of the chief of Daityas, Bali); 
Mhbh. 1, 16, 8 sr& grO-nnr'u^H ucfncT^:- 

Higher numbers, as ^TTlTj'I, are sub- 

stantives, and always construed with the genitive of tlie 
object numbered. R. l, 53, 2i Uoit give a crorc of 

cows); Pane* I, 251 u ihii-ti u^runr u ^ c<i^rur yriy-ini^i nf^rjr 
^Trlt (designs of kings j that do not succeed by a 
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thousand elephants nor by a hundred thousand horse, are successful 
by one stronghold). 

Rom. 1. The double construction of etc. is as oia as 

tho Rgvoda. Cp. f. i. Rgv. 2, 18, 5 with Rgv. 

5, 18, 5 ^ ^ q^nT(T 

Rem. 2. In epic poetry one meets occasionally with a plural 
of tho decads instead of tho singular. Nala 26, 2 tr^rnirftlu: (with 
fifty horses) instead of gs^jitf rr 

On tho other hand, a singular of the substantive construed 
with girT aud occurs now and then, as Hariv. 1823 
STT^un [instead of ^rr^T: or Bhdg. Pur. 4, 29, 24 oTcf ’)• 

295. Multiples of f%rFr and the rest are denoted by putting 
them in the plural. E. 2, 31, 22 toot f^rjirs^rf 

(the princess Kausalya might entertain even thousands of men 
such as I am) ^); R 3, 53, 24 yraur (by whom 

fourteen thousand R4xasas have boon killed); M. 11, 221 fOTTTRtlhnt 
■sintT):.-.. OT U OTa^ r :^ (mating in a month 3 X 80 balls); Mbbh. 13, 

103, 14 iptn STrUf^r *) ; - Pane. 253 j u i 'u^ I n (even by hundreds of 
endoavours); Mhbh. 9, 8, 41 (and ten thousand horse) ; 

Kathds. 35, 96 qsr chi^HiKliDiJ utWM u:..-. fTCfOT. 

296. Numbers, given approximately, are expressed by 

such compounds as (nearly twenty), sis’, 

(not far from thirty), 3^T: (almost ten), 
(more than forty). 

nTwo or three” is f^^nfuTj three or four” Q^yrfil i , »five or six” 
(TOTT- Comp. Day. 94 the compound adverb twice, three-, 

four times.” 


1) Another singular idiom occurs R. 1, 18, 8 :WHrri (the 

six seasons passed), as if cr^ meant »a hoxad,” not »8ix.’* Cp. Verz, 
der Berliner Sansicrithandschriftenf n®. 834. 

2) ia masc. or neuter. See the gana on P. 2^4, 31. 

3) An irregular plural is K^m. 15, 11 JTsT: 

ClfiSr^IrdPl instead of either 5rferrT*T or erf^ UIHfR. 
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297. Note the use of the words gp-jq and =(n^, or and dtrm = 

»couple” and «triad;” otetrad” is They are often the last 

members of compounds. M. 2, 76 (tho three Vodus), Utt. Ill, 

P- 37 rTrT; FTiTfrT 

298. Putting ?TrT after a cardinal expresses the coinple- 

ter car- teuess of the number. So „bothofthem ^TtTT'J’n' 

„all three of them.” One says even UrfirtT ?rfh eto. =: 

r ^ ^ 

wall of them.’’ Bhoj. 91 rraTTr^rPi 

fTTft'- 

299. Cardinals may often be the latter members of cora- 

Inm'n- pouuds , SCO 294 and 296. 

When former members , they may make up with their- 

i’"'"'. latter members the so-called dvigus. Tins term is ap- 
plied to two different kinds of compounds, viz. 1. the 

jjoiinds ^ ^ 

collective compounds , made up of a cardinal -t- a noun 
subst., and' employed in a collective sense; they must 
be of the neuter gender, as (juncture of four 

roads), but themes in may be feminines in as 

well as neuters in as or NHT^ (the ' ' 

three worlds); 2 compound adjectives, which rank 
with the bahuvrihis , but the notion inherent to which 
is not that of ^possession but some other. So the 
word fejT itself, meaning „ bought for [having the value '’.-,0 ’ 
ofj two cows.” Ait. Br. I, 1, 6 q^riT; (a cake dressed 

on eight plates). 

Beside this special use , the cardinals may be parts of 
the general tatpurushas and bahuvrihis , especially 


the latter. Such bahuvrihis as I ltd*' (having ten faces). 



! (with twenty arms), are, in practice, by 


15 
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300. 


301. 

Fracti- 

ons, 

how 

express- 

ed. 


far more frequent than the adjectival dvigus. Y4jn. 2, 125 
STT^OTTrfTsTT: (tho 80118 of a brahman own 
according to the casto fof their mother] four, three, two undone 
portions) , Pat. I, p. 62 (this bahuvrihi is of three 

elements). 

Ordinal no'uns of number, when latter members of a bahu- 
vrthi, are of course , used as substantives (cp. 224 R. 1). So R, 2, 
40, 17 HffU rTr ftaM I (after seeing them mounted, having Stt4 
as the third, that is: them two with Sitd). — Note the phrase 
(himself with two others), (himself with four 

others) and the like, cp. Greek TpiTo; (TrepcTTTO^). An 

instance of the same phrase , but in analytic form, may be Mahi.y. 
IV, p. 74 irrraiftfUxsrmT — As to almost 

zz flwifch” cp. 68 R. 

Fractions aro expressed, as with us, by ordinal numbers, either 
accompanied by some word meaning »part,” as in the proverbial 
phrase atirfhT^(8eo f. i. Pane. II, 61, M. 2, 86), Ragh. 

2, 66 n^ragearf: (lo of earth), or 

put alone, when substantives of the neuter gender. M. 8, 398 rTrit 
foTTT gqt ^ (the king must take the twentieth part of it). 

Moreover, they may be denoted also by compounds made up 
of a cardinal number + such a word as iim, ^f^r.otc. M. 8, 140 
fwm iT^^mTT (ke may take ^04 wnTirnT: (a sixth part 

of the virtue) ; Kumaraa, 5, 57 (when but a third 

part of the night is left); Varah. Brh. 53, 25 iz J ^)- 

Very common are •* and zz {. They are substan- 

tives and accordingly construed with a genitive, but often also 
compounded. Note such turns as Bhoj. 48 (125 tall 


1) This mode of designating fractions is however not free from am- 
biguousness , as fin-TTTT may denote also three parts." See Mallin. on KumS.- 
ras. 5,57. Nor are ‘compounds, beginning with always exempt from 
it. So f. i. wSflrPT may be half a hundred that is 50, or = a hundred -|- 
half of it, that is 150. R, 2. 34, 13 « explained in the Petr 

Diet., as being 750 , but Gorresio is right in accepting it = 350. 
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elephants , lit. a hundred -j- a fourth of it), B. 2, 39, 36 ^a^musrrTT; 
{jirrr: = half seven-hundred jyomen, that is 350. Bftj. 1, 286 
f ^UfH ( — reigned 45 years — ). Such num- 

bers as 1[, 2f etc. are signified by the compounds ?r{rf|rft2T, 
^nJrpThr otc., that are adjectives and bahuvrthis, literally meaning 
»tho second, third etc. being [but] half” ^). M. 4, 95 
i4H:f T Pom) ^OT^ETfTT^ (for 45 month a brahman must study the vedic 
texts). >^One and a half” is also [literally — ))with a half 

more”], as ^TwrfefsTnrr — 150. 

Hem. How the interest of money is denoted, may appear from 
this passage of Manu (8, 142 ^ ^ mi 

n^Wr^rrrrFrnT^^vr: (he may take 2, 3, 4 and 52 a month 
according to the caste). 

302, By being repeated, cardinals or ordinals acquire a 
re-*^ distributive meaning, see 252, 3''. Pane. 194 — 

terms speculatores ^ Var. Yog, 2, 35 (every fifth 

day). The same duty may be done by adverbs in especially 
by ssjpor:, STrTST:, »by hundreds, by thousands,” also )dn hundred, 

thousand ways, manifold”, imroT: (by crowds^, f. i. ^at. Br. 14,4, 
2, 24, etc. 

The proper employment of the adverbs in is to in- 
dicate a real division of a whole into so and so many 
parts. M. 7, 173 vr-n ^rclT (divided his forces in two parts), 
Kiithas 106, 133 nn ft tht/t Jjuf ( — into a hundred 

pieces). 

Our adjectives in /oU^ etc. are represented in Sans- 
krit by compounds in '’3TTTT see the dictionary — as 

rS^OT (twofold, double), 

The standard of comparison is here of course put in the ablative, 

cp. lOe R. 2. 

1) On this subject see the disputation of Patanjali I, p. 426 who , as is 
often the case, rather obscures than illustrates tKe subject which he treats. 
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SECTION IV. 

SYNTAX OF THE VERBS. 


Chapt. I. General remarks Kinds of verbs. 

Auxiliaries. Periphrase of verbs. 

303. The verbal flection, which plays a prominent part in 

of"the on Sanskrit Grammar, has not that paramount 

character in Sanskrit Syntax, at least within the limits 
of the classic dialect. In days of old , the full value 
and the difterent properties of the rich store of the 
various verbal forms were generally much better un- 
derstood and more skilfully displayed in literature, than 
in and after the classic period. The history of the syntax 
of the Sanskrit verb is a history of decay. Some verbal 
forms get wholly out of use, others become rare or 
are ho more employed in their proper way. In this 
manner the conjunctive mood (FI^) has been lost be- 
tween the Vedic Period and Phiiini , and in post-PAuinean 
times the differences between the past tenses are disap- 
pearing, and upon the whole the tendency of substitut- 
ing participles and verbal nouns for the finite verb — 
see 9; 14, r; 234 — is increasing. Similarly the fa- 
culty of expressing by means of mere flection , not only 
tenses, moods and voices, but also newly framed verbs: 
causatives, desideratives, intensives, denominatives, 
has been much impaired in practice, though it has 
never ceased to be recognised by theory. In fact, it is 
only the causatijves that have retained their old elas- 
ticity and are still made of any verbal root, but the 
desideratives and denominatives are as a rule em- 
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ployed within a little circle of forms otten recurring, 
and the intensives have almost fallen out of use. 

The causatives are expressive of such actions , whose 
subject is not the agent , but he at whose prompting p a. i, 
the agent acts, as (N. N. gets 

the mat made). They are much used both in the act- 
ive and in* the passive voice. Their special construc- 
tion has been dealt with in full (49-51). 

On the middle voice of causatives see 818, espec. c.). 

Eem. Occasionally the causatives are used without a 
causative meaning, as if they were primitives *). R. i, 5, 9 
(he inhabited the town); Prabodh. II, p. 43 ^snTSTT- 
here uumuH; is quite synonymous with 

Pane. 168 ^ ibid. 257 ;rt 

mfnrnTik [= ^TMcrfe]- Thus often in 
the pr&krts. Sometimes the primitive and its causative are used pro- 
miscuously, as and uT^rfh, both » to bear.” Sometimes there 
is some idiomatic difference, as in the phrase (to exer- 

cise the royal power), here the primitive is not used. Sometimes 
the primitive having got obsolete, the causative has been sub- 
stituted for it, as (to wed) instead of the archaic f&oT^; 

of which primitive it is only the participle 5 ^^ that is used in 
the classic dialect. In special cases refer to a dictionary. 

The desideratives are expressive of the .wish of doing” 
the action , which is denoted by the verbal root : 

(he wishes to do), fen (he wishes 
to obtain). Sometimes they simply denote the ,being 

about:” (the fruit is about to fall). 

Tt is stated in express terms by native grammarians, 

1) This employment of the causatives is termed by vernacular gram- 
mariang 
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that the employment of the desideratives is optional 
whereas the causatives cannot be periphrased. Accor- 
dingly , desideratives are less frequent in literature than 
causatives. They are not only met with when being 
finite verbs and partitdples, but also their derivatives 
in '’?IT (subst.) and “3 (adj.), which may be made from 

any desiderative , as I {the wish of doing), rsHiW 

(wishing to do). 

Examples: Dag. 90 nVTiJT 'm ?of artoPT 

(she does not care for wealth, it is for virtues 
alone that she wishes to sell her charms and she is desirous of 


behaving liorsolf like a respectable lady), ibid. 25 

'^TTpr^Kirarr^t^RT (as I perceived some brahman, whom 
the crowd of my attendants were about to kill), Kathas. 29, 157 
... imq^TmrT; (the king being about to die of illness). 

306. The intensives are not frequent in literature. In the 
sWes. brahmapas and in the great epic poems they are more 
to be met with than in younger texts. The participles of 

them seem to be more employed than the finite verbs. 
Examples: Mhbh. 1, 90, 4 u mum fil^TPTOiirRT;, K. 2, 95, 10 
Kathas, 81, 17 the glow of the sun at the hottest 

c - 

part of the day is thus desciibed yrj rf crfFT i j cfW r 

In Pane. V, p. 521 the ram, that flees into the 
stable, after having been driven away by the cook with a blazing 

stick , is called :» 

307 • ■ ^ 

Deno* Various classes of denominativos are explained by Pftnini’(3, 1, 
minati 8—21; 25; 27'— 30). Among these, some verbs are very common 
in literature, as (to hear), fkmm (to niix), grvOOT (to cry), 

but they have nothing remarkable from a syntactic point of view, 
since the speaker uses them ready made and may nso them oven 


1) P. 1, 7 "'TrfTT; OTTtrr: 1 I P. I U t gr sc. to be under- 

stood from H. “). Hut in P. 3, 1, 20, which autra teaches ihc form and em- 
ployment of the causatives, the particle of optiomility la wanting. 
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without being aware of their etymology. The denominatives which 
concern us here, are those which one can frame by one’s self, 
if wanted, such as intr. (he wishes a son), trans, 

(he treats as a son), (the crow behaves as if ho were 

a falcon) and the like. Examples of them are occasionally met 
with in literature. Pane. I, vs. 5 ^ v/fcrt unsft 

lUTl mu J^TiTTUFT (here on earth oven non-relativos 
behave towards the wealthy, as if they were their kinsmen, but to 
the poor oven their own family are rather bad), Kad, [, p. 30 

^oTT (everything which is given [to me] 

by the queen herself in her own hand, is as ambrosia), Bhoj. 61 

rcT^f&OTTKT irfh (Soinaiiatha has become 

a cornucopiae to me). „ , , 

Incho- ^ .... 

aiivfs Some of those in convoy the notion of coming into some 12. 

Mti- another quite opposite , as (to become frequent 

'"cs. [after having been infrequent], ;jiTnT?T^ (to grow sorry), ^(^rT, 

But the number of these inchoatives is limitcMl, sec Ka^, 

on P. 3, 1, 12. — Cp. 308. 

Inchoatives may be made of any noim, by com- 

P. 5, 

pounding it in •> special manner with the verb H so, ' 
(Whitnky § 1094), as (to become frequent), ' 27 

(to become whitt;). The same compounds, 

when made up with the verb signify „to bring some- 
thing into a state, the reverse of that, in which it 
was before ’)” as (to make white), 

^TTtT (to make black). These inchoatives are very 
common. Some of them have got some special meaning , 
as tcTl'^h (to get possession ot), (to allow), ^ 12 ^ 

(to embrace) see f. i. Nu;,4n. IV, p. 62. 


1) Me. on P. 5, 4, .'iO 517;; JTTOT 5T^it5tfFI i ?i STTtTiYTfh. 
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Examples : Da?. 59 gPT r T T; ^|< Tl ^«!^s< >jgr , QAk. H 

f^ndrertr I^IotIh Jr »U; ; — Prabodh. II, p. 42 Erodha says arvl- 
sjijtfir iToR 5rf&^5Fi^Vffir (I make fche world blind and deaf), Mrcch. 
YIII, p. 256 (it is difficult to change poison into 

medecino). 

Rem, P&nini allows even inchoatives, made with the verb 
From the examples given by K4^. it is likely, they do exist 
only in the optative: A.s far as I know,, instances are 

not found in literature. 


309. Another mode of making inchoatives is putting the suffix ®^nrT ^ 

62 . 

to the noun and adding iiorfS, resp. ci r; ^ T» This class is, however, 
limited to substantives, for the suffix expresses the complete 
transition of one thing into another, as (it vanishes in 

fire), (he lays in ashes). According to 308 one may 

say likewise etc. — Mhbh. 1, 33, 7 

jfT ^ Kathas. 5, 100 jm\ ^ ftsiPT i 

Rem. 1. In the case of partial transformation one likewise uses P 5. 4, 

5S 

<k('iIv( , iiorf^ and also "^na ^rairf f- >• aart 

(in this army all weapons become fiery by a mi- 
racle). See K4?. on P. 5, 4, 53. 

Eem. 2. The same idioms "rna 4- g i f t fil , ii5ria> WTO may also P ®.^> 
Signify »to make resp. to become the property of:” 
iieria (wto) “it becomes the king’s.” KathAs. 38, 157 stTTOratjfmrT 
awFa (she bestowed her estate on the brahmans) , Pane. I, 224 
[|f|fnrl (given into marriage). 

Rem, 3. Pane. 45 °^na ia construed with the verb It is 


written there [^srr] at 

309. The upasarga prefixed to the verb has sometimes the power 
of denoting the beginning of the action. K& 9 . on P. 1 , 2, 21 
or TOf^: (he commenced to shine), Pane. I, 195 

(if he laughs, they begin to smile at him, if he 
weeps, they shed tears). 


310. Periphrase of verbs by means of a general verb to do 
with an object denoting the special action meant, is 
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Peri- not uncommon. It is chiefly ^ that is used for this 
vei. P«i-pose. So W WifW = SFiTOT, ^ = 

~ CrffT-FT ‘=h^llrl (to 

make one’s toilet). In the same way the verbs , express- 
ive of becoitmu} etc. are employed for representing 
nominal pr«dicates. Of the kind are illW, 

MVIH, FTT^tFT and the like, cp. 3 and 4. It is 
proper to call them auxiliaries. But the same appel- 
lation should be shared by ^ which , in reality , is 
“the causative of the former ones : 51^1 I 

— , HTWT (the knot is gets loose), T^TI^TR’ 

ilH (he loosens the knot). 

ExainpleB: 1. of its synonyms. ^Ak. I ^q- jjnt fsracp:: 

this deor has j^ot out of reach), Pane. 51 f ^ Tf ri 
^fsTTrl: (why dij you swoon thus on a sudden?), Nala 9, 19 ^ 

MroTT onrft-s e qrqr ^ ’f ^ q (they, having turned birds, bereave me oven 
of my garment). 

of — yak. 1 ^ 

(— or shall I conceal mysolf?), R. 3, 25, 25 rasTT;^:, 

Kumaras. 1, 48 cKUcjfaf& nf i^ (the female yaks would 

abate of their pride on account of their tails), ibid. 4, 41 

^suTuwuuKyRtraFi^r:, Pane. 58 Vishnu says -i T rrd?j ;' ;i ; it^ 
tram 9ff(TiarrfiT [— trawfh]. Kathas. 27, 160 

sr^ Trany m [= sryTrmm m]. Qank. bn Ch. Up. p. 7 1 explains 
oTrUT: by snr mU;. And so on. 

Rem. Other verbs of similar, though less frequent and more 
limited employment, are ;v>4TfFr, ar^? aryifn. One says ^ 

?rx »to listen,” ^lyr mr ^ ?rT hands,” =ij 7 r^ i?r[ ^vto bolt the 

door;” ^ »to behave” (cp. R. 2, 12, 8) and the like. Vikr. 

II, p* 38 ?ff?iPT ([your] eye does not rest 

on the creepers in the garden); Mhbh. 1, 74, 101 ^ rsrft- 
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ment. 


(you ought not to use deceit); Hariv. 531 m^m crT l r ^ 

(Nar. was asleep — ), Bagb. 2, 7 ^itr; ; 

Mudr. IV, p. 137 (R- is at enmity with 

C.); Da9. 19 (being much astonished). And so on. 

The verb substantive has been dealt with in the opening ot 
this book (2 and 3). Here some remarks may bo added: 

1. The negation put to or may signify wiiot to exist 

at all, to be lost or dead.” Mudr. VI, p. 197 ^ ^ 

rr (those, by whose favor I enjoyed all that glory, are now 

dead); R, 3, 31, 31 ^finr ^ Even the mere 

negation without verb may have this moaning. R, 3, 41, 19 Mdrtca 
dissuades Havana from carrying off SitA, saying %r^- 


miT I ^51 roRft" oT ^ itrl^ \ *.• 

2. ?rRfT, the 3^ pers. of the present, may be used almost as 

a particle in the beginning of tales and the like. ^) It is then 
the very first word. KathAs. 1, 27 Qiva begins to tell a story : 
nfm hero ig#f 

may be rendered by ')well.”*) Sometimes it has the force of loit 
happens that,” as Pat. I, p. 48 

^ iTorf?t (but it happens also elsewhere that — ), ibid, p. 
444 sfm 

3. ?rfeT ) the first person , is now and then used instead of 
See Petr. Diet. I, p. 536 s. v, 6). — Da^, 158 


rffryT;["or^gui6hi^ui: here ^r^irfer 

seems be quite the same as Likewise and roiii f S may 


1) Cp. the imperatives and ;ToJH, which are used to express the 
necessity or suitableness of yielding to some outward circumstance, like 
Dreek f7«v. But the present flrfer represents, that the request of him 
who wishes the tale to be told, is actually complied with. 

2) The frequent employment of this idiom may be interred from this. 

In the Pancatantrn ed. Jivananda there are 71 numbered tales. Of them, 
15 begin with ajRff , and though in most of them no finite verb is found 
in the first sentence --.in 14 cases there is — yet in the great majority, 
if not in all , is not necessary for the understfinding. But in all ol 

them , the tale is told at the request of somebody , likewise in the two passa- 
ges from the Kathft;8arit8^ara. quoted by the Petr. Diet., viz. 1, 27 and 22, 56. 
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Tmesis. 


314. 

The 
three 
voices 
of the 
Sans- 
krit 
verb. 


be occasionally used = ns is mentioned by Y&mana; see Vdma^ 
nd*s Stilregeln by Cappblleb, Qabdaguddhi s. 12. 

and nH are also auxiliaries in another sense , 
in as far as they help to form periphrastic tenses, as 
the periphrastic perfect (333), the future in “fT, the 
durative (378), etc. The same may be said of some 
others as (ASIH , H, when signifying the 

durative, see 378. 

The ancient dialect had the faculty of severing preposition and 
verb in compound verbs, the so-called tmesis'^. The sacred texts 
from the mantras up to the sdtras abound in examples. The greatest 
freedom is of course found in the sanhitds. Ait. Br. 1, 21, 7 3qTfernT: 
ftn OTT iT 3 ?f?T — OTn^fir, Ch, Up, 5, 3, 1 

, Apast. 1,25,10^ 

'>5 ^4 

Classic Sanskrit has lost this faculty U. 

Chapt. II. On voices. 

The Sanskrit verb has three voices : the active (^- 

the medial and the passive. 

Of these , the active is formally different from the other 
two , but the medial and passive voices have many forms 
in common. The perfect may be = »he made |for 

himselfj” as well as „he was made,” the future 
is either „lie will bear [for himself]” or ,he will be 

1) P. 1,4 80—82 ^ gmufit: i qysft i yjejf^dm » these [viz. the 

upasargas and gatin] are put before the root; but in sacred texts 

also behind and separated from it by other words." 

2) Perhapfl something like a remnant of the antique tmesis may oc- 

casionally be met with. In my notes, I find tw’o passages regarding us 
here Mudr. I, p. 20 rf and R. 2, 9, 28 ^ ^ roTT 
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borne. ')” But in the present and its system (present , 
imperfect, potential or optative, imperative, participle 
of the present) each voice has a different formal ex- 
pression , etc. serving exclusively for the medium 
but tan again having exclusively a passive meaning. 

The participle in “FT may have a passive, an intran- 
sitive and a transitive meaning, as will be shown af- 
terwards. See 360. 

Apart from the system of the present, it is hut one 
single form , viz. the 3** pers. of the sing, of the aorist — as 
— which exclusively serves for the 

passive. 

Rem. At the outset even this aorist in was a medial tense. 
See Whitney § 845 and Dblbruck Altind, Tempuslehre p. 53 
p* 54 etc. Pdnini teaches an intransitive employment for 

(has arisen, — * come forth), (has shone), (was born), 

(has awaked), (has grown full), grrlftr (has extended), 
iBftnrRr (has grown big). In classic literature is not rare. 

Kath^s. 42, 134 arnrir rr?^ (Ihe giant died). 

From this 3‘^ person in however, it is allowed to derive 
several passive tenses of all such roots, as end in a vowel, moreover 
of ^ and see Whitney § 998 d. So f. i, 5 ^^, thff 

1) Cp. f. i. Mhbh. 1,159,6 the future (I shall rescue) with 

Da 9 . 96 (those two will be rescued) or Mhbh. 1,188,18 

iTT: (and Arjuna took the bow) with Kathas. 71,34 ^ rPn 
(he was embraced by her). It would be an interesting subject-matter 
for inquiry to draw a statistical account of the common forms of the 
atmanepadam with respect to their being use I with a medial and with a 
passive meaning. It seems, indeed, that of several verbs these forms, 
especially the perfect, *have the tendency of conveying exclusively a 
medial meaning, whereas some others seem to be exclusively passives. 
Before, however, such an account from standard authors will have been 
made, it would be premature to state something with certainty on this head. 


V. 3. 1, 
60; 61. 


P. 6,4 
62. 
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common fatnre Atman, of may sometimes have a passive meaning, 
sometimes it is medial, but the future — derived from 

— cannot be used except in a passive sense. In practice, 
these tenses of an exclusively passive meaning seem to be very 
rare. Dag. 132 (I was addressed by the minister), 

ibid. 133 sRjnfn l^oui<tti)(ii nrmrhmmfnft. 

317. The difference between the active voice and the me- 
rencc dial is for tlie greater part only a formal one, at least 
twees in the classic language. Many verbs are used in the 
* ttvf parasmaipadam , but not in the fttmanepadam , and in- 
sna'tL versely. The special rules , given for this by grammar 
medvai 3 ^ 17 sqq.), do not belong to Syntax. Even if the 

same root is employed in both voices , it is not always 
difference of meaning, that discriminates them ; in poetry, 
for inst., particularly in epic poetry, an other voice than 
the legitimate one is often admissible for metrical reasons. 

Compare the fact, that sometimes the same verb is aparasmaip. 
in one tense and an atmanep. in another. So (he dies), but 
the future is irfpnfiT. 

318. Nevertheless, the original difference between active 
d,nd medial is not lost. Not only the grammarians, 
who have invented the terms parasinai padam and dtmam 
padam, but the language itself shows, it is well aware 
of it. Several verbs may be employed in both voices 

in this way , that one avails one’s self of the medial p i, » 
especially to denote ,the fruit of the action being for 
the subject,” f. i. 4'^rT »N. N. cooks for him- 
self,” but when it is to be told, he cooks for others. 

Of the causatives the medial voice serves always for that 
purpose: ^fTTfUrT »he orders a mat to be made**;^^’^ 

for his own behalf.” 
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Proper Witluii tliis ppoper sphere of the medium some distinc- 

sphere 

of the tions may he made. The action may be done n.) by 

roe- ' ■ . 

aium. the subject himself in bis own behalf, as Apast. 1, 25, 10 
^ TO (they remove the sin from 

themselves — ), fj.) by order of the subject , likewise for 
himself ; of the kind is the medium of is said 

of the patron, who makes the priests officiate for him- 
self and who obtains the fruit of the sacrifice, whereas 
the officiating priests MsJI'rl, c.) so that the same per- 
son is both subject and object, as Gh. Up. 4, 4, 2 

^ sINHI ^TTOT: (you must name yourself — 
Compare with a.) such Greek medial verbs as zopl^ofixt 
„I acquire for myself ,” with b.) such as zxi^cv:f/.xi rov uUv 
have my son instrucG'd with /•.) such as KxXuTTOftxi 
„I wrap myself.” Those in r.) are mere reflexives. 

Instances of medial meaning conveyed by medial forms seem 
to be found especially in the older texts, yet they are not wanting 
in the classic literature, 

a.) Fhir. i, 4, 12 a marriage-mantra contains the ^\uvds rrfY>frr?:T 
snrr: tpnt on the garment [yourself]), for would mean Pput 

it on another;” Ait. Br. 2, 11, I ^ [for their own 

bonetitj; Kathas. 42, 201 ig cjurm ^RIFTT Ff (she chose him 

[for hei Imsbandj) and in this meaning iMgularly f- i- Kuniaras. 
6,78; 11. 1,61, 21 HTitar ^ (prince, take me with you); 

Kathas. 25, 232 — the king, being jircsented with a golden lotus, 
puts it into a silver vase, and says; 1 would I had another similar 
lotus to put it into the other silver vaso — iffTrmrf&rar 
^ RTt; — Pat. I, p. 281 -swm nrinV (be warms his hands), 

ibid. p. 282 q r of f (he stretches his hands): — Pane. 64 

(the "king’s zenana are sporting in the water); Mhbh. 

1, 175, 33 m m: rTrir^ fTOT:* 

h.) R. 2, 4, 22 Dacaratha says to his son RUma ^ 
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319. 

Pawiv' 

voice 


(have yourself anointed — -J, and ao always with this verb- 

c.) Apast. 1, 6, 3 ;t (ho shall not stretch out jhis 

feet] towards him); Mhbh. 1, 121, 31 (show yourself, 

gallant prince); E. 1, 75, 3 i gj-arsf gif ula ?5r5T<^ 

Rom. 1. If a reflexive pronoun be added, one may use the 
active as well as the medial voice. 

77. 

Rem. 2. P. 1, 3, 68 teaches the use of the medial causatives 
iThju when meaning: »! cause [you] to fear (wonder 

at) myself,’* whereas the regular forms iTTifT ufd > have 

no reflexive meaning. 

Rom, 3. Reciprocity may be denoted by compound verbs be- 
ginning by These must bo generally medial verbs. See 

P. 1, 3, 14-16 and Pat. T, p. 277. 

The passive voice is much used in Sanskrit both ^ 
personally and impersonally, as has been pointed out 

7 and 8, 

Moreover it serves to signify such intransitive actions 
as i/ie nee boikj the wood splits I Wtjrl 

whereas „I boil the rice , I split the wood” is 
expressed Iw the active voice I Pt" 

TO '), Pat. 11, p. 14 frUiTTO ^r<T: 'TTTO (from u river- 

bank, which is about to give way, lumps of earth are breaking 
off), Kuraaras. 4, 5 rr fSrfm a. my heart does not break), Kathas, 

25, 45 TOt??TrT (the vessel burst), Qat. Br. 1, 5, 4, 5 g 
g,H T p T (the fruits fall down from the trees). Of the kind 

are (to appear, to seem), (to increase), (to 

(to suit, to be fit) and the like 

1) Tile piusuive, when personal, is styled giqftn (exprespive of the ob- 
ject), when impersonal , UTST (express, of the state), see P. 1, 3, 13; 3, 1, 67. 

When having an intransitive or reflexive meaning, it is styled 
(express, of both subject and object). 

2) Yet one likewise says f. i. (the pot boils well), cp. 

Ka 9 . on P.3,1,87. 
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Rem. 1, It is not allowed, howeiror, to use that intransitive P. 3. i, 
passive of all verbs. Pfi-nini excepts the roots ^j^andrpT. One 
pv - not - n)-: ^ql^oT, ^ - not Tpnsik - 
4he cow is milking; the stick bends.” Patanjali extends the 
exception to others , especially to all causatives , ’and mentions a 
v&rttika of the Bharadv4jiyas whic i enumerates* even a larger 
list of exceptions. This statement of the Bh&radv^jiyas has been 
accepted by the E&^ikd.. At all events, this much is certain, 
that of several verbs the medial voice has also an intrans. meaning. 

A concurrence of medial and passive is taught by P. 3, 1, 62 and 


63 for the aorist of roots ending in a vowel and also of ^ ; with 
intransitive meaning it may be said or and 

, f. i. ?rafnf^ or 

On the other hand, the pure reflexive — 318 — is occasio- 
nally expressed by a passive; especially »to release one’s 

self.” 'R. 3, 69, 39 

Rem. 2. Note the idiom r mrm i , a passive with etymo. P 3, 1, 
logical object. See f. i. M, 2, 167. 

fn^^n Q-re often expressed also by the verbs 


sitivcB-of the so-called fourth class of conjugation , which chiefly 

fcow r< 

comprises roots with intransitive meaning, as 

jn^JTTrT, yiPTIrT. For the rest, intransitive 


meaning is by no means restricteo to a special set of 


forms and may be conveyed by any. So f. i. fSPT 

„to sleep” is formally an active ?3r&irr, !!f( ,to lie" 

a medial i(Tn, „tb die" a passive 

The difference of accentuation which exists between the verbs 


of the class and the passives, must not blind us to the in- 
contestable fact of their close connection. At the outset, there 
is likely to have been one conjugation in with intran- 

sitive function , whencb both the 4tli class and the passive have sprung. 
Nor is it possible, even in accentuated texts, to draw everywhere 
with accuracy the boundary-line between them , see Whitxbt § 761 , 
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especially b.) and c.) and 7ba, cp. also the rule of P, 6, 1, 195, — 
The old language, especially the dialect of the Mah&bh&rata, affords 
many instances of passive forms with the endings of the parasmai. 
padam, even with passive moaning. See f. i. Mhbh. 1, 24, 15; 38, 
13; 51, 9; 102, 23; Nala 20, 31 etc.«). 

Chapt. III. Tenses and moods, 

321. The Sanskrit finite verb comprises the following tenses 
and moods: 1. the present 2. the imperfect 

3. the perfect 4. the aorist 6. and 6. the 

future in periphrastic f uture (■rj^), 

7. the imperative (rffe), 8. Hfcre, potential or optative 

9. the precatice 10. the conditional (^3). 

To them we must add for the archaic dialect the con- 
junclive for the classic language the participles 

in “FT and FT^^, as far as they do duty for finite 
verbs. Of these, 1 — 6 and the said participles constitute 
that, which we are wont to call „the indicative mood 
the other moods are represented by 7 -10 and by the 

•v. 

Vernacular grammar makes no distinction between tenses and 
moods, which is, indeed, less developed in Sanskrit, than it is in 
Latin and Greek, 

1) P. 3,1,90 mentions two roots, which are verbs ot‘ the 4*^ class, 

parasniaipada , when being used as intransitive-reflexives, whereas they 
ire otherwise conjugated , when transitives. But Panini expressly sta- 
tes that the eastern graniraarians teach so, the passive of them may, 
therefore, bo also employed, f.i. TOufu or WPfoT (the foot strikes), 

or ol^ fe^mc T (the garment is dying). Utt. V, p. 102nir 
^oTSt 

2) In P3,mni*8 grammar the 10 or 11 tenses and moods form one category^ 

16 
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322. Of the tenses, which constitute the indicative mood, 
the present is represented by one, the future by two, 
the past by four (aorist, imperfect, perfect, participles). 
Of the two futures, that in "Fiir is the general expo- 
nent of the future. Likewise the aorist and the participles 
are the general exponents of the past. The other past tenses 
and the other future have but a limited spheVe of employ- 

ni6Ilt. We may remark that those limits are quite different from 
what one would expect judging from the names , by which Sanskrit 
tenses have been termed by European scholars. Sanskrit imperfect 
and perfect have nothing in common with their cognominal tenses in 
Latin or French or Greek, and the difference f. i. between the employ- 
ment of Skr. and can in no way bo compared 

with that which exists between Lat. scripturus sum and scribam. 

Rem. Sanskrit makes no distinction between absolute and re- 
lathe tenses. Hence, if one wants to denote what was about to 
bo done in the past*), one employs the same tense which is ex- 
pressive of what is about to be done now, viz, the future. Simi- 
larly, the same past tenses, which signify that which is accom- 
plished 710W ^ may servo also for the expression of the action, which 
will be accomplished at some future point of time. N&g&n. HI, 
p. 65 fro iT^ f5if^rT*TriTrT here 

the past tense wttT: has the value of the so-called futurum exac- 
tum of Latin, effo advenero. 

For this reason too , the present does also duty for the dura- 
tive of the past (327) and the past tenses are also significative 
of the remote past (339). 


but do not bear a common appellation. The Kdtantra names them 
by the same term which is used tor the » cases’' of the nouns. See Kilt. 
3 , 1 , 11 — 34 with commentary. 

1) This was at the outset the duty of the so-called conditional, but 
in classic Sanskrit this employment having fallen out of use, it is the 
future that is to express scripturus eram as well as scripturus sum. Cp. 347 R. 
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Present. (rTS). 

323. The present j tense is in Sanskrit what it is every- 
3 eui where, the expression of f^cts present or represented 

as such. The notion ^present" has of course the ut- 
most elasticity. It applies to any sphere of time of 
which oursel es are the centre and it may have as small 
or as great a periphery as possible. Accordingly, facts 
which are represented as happening always and every- 
where are put in the present. It is superfluous to il- 
lustrate this by examples. 

324. Further , the present may denote a near past or a near 
5 future. 

denot- 1, The present denoting a near future may be compared 
near with such phrases as : I am going on a journey next 

future. -N 

week, instead of: I shall go. So 
etc. 

Bhoj. 42 iTOU si^t (if we do not 

go, the king’s attendants will turn ns out to-morrow), R, 3, 68, 13 
ftfOToT f§Fmf?r (he will die soon), Pane, 143 UTsjftT 

(i t shall pass the time there with you). 

In subordinate sentences the present is very often 
employed in this manner, especially in final and conse- 
cutive clauses, as will be shown afterwards. 

Rem. 1. Panini gives a special rule concerning the present p. 3, 3, 
denoting the future with uToFT^ and Example of uToFT^: Pane. 

286 ^ ^pnTxffmT (— till I come back). As 

to it may bo 1. an adverb )>erolong ” 2, a conjunction r: 

Lat. priusquam. The rule holds good for both. Da^ , 1 36 f^rrntfFT ^ 

3^ H ;Tcm^(and that ungrateful man will erelong kill you) 

R. 2, 116, 19 3^.... frrferj i 
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325 . 

Prc 
sent 
denot- 
ing a 
near 
past. 


236 . 

Histo- 

rical 

pre- 

sent. 


327 . 

l-ho 
present 
is the 
dura- 
tivc 
tense 
par ex- 
cellence. 


(before those wicked beings intiicc any corporal injury 
upon the assets , we will leave this hermitage). 

Rem. 2. Another consequence of its fitness for denoting a near 
future is exhibited by its doing duty for a conjunctive (366), 

2. The present denoting a near past. It may be said 

„I arrive” by one, who has just arrived. 

Dtt. I, p, 3 iiqfomRuifH ciw n ^ (the king has just retired 

from his seat of justice to his inner apartments). — Of this kind 
are the rules given by Pdnini (3, 2, 120 and 12 Ij for the em- 
ployment of present and aorist in answers. If one asks «havo 
you made the mat?”, the answer may be, when using q, q 
or nuK i qq »no, I have not,” or if an interrogation, shave I not?” 
Likewise with 3 or, :gq!T(Jq. But with qq exclusively 

the present: qq sindeed, I have.”!). 

Rem. Inversely, it may happen that a Sanskrit aorist is to 
be rendered by an English present, see note 1 bn page 2.’>3 of this book. 


P.3, 

131. 


Moreover, the present is often used in relating past 

actions. Then we may call it historical present. 

Properly it is distinguished by the particle FT added, p. 3 . 2 , 

118 

but FT is occasionally wanting. Nala .3,18 q rmq tooiPn “9 
UT'an^ilft (they could not utter a single word to him), 

Kathds. 1 , 33 ^ ctf?R w 1 nn) wt; (thus spoke P^ir- 

vatt, and Qiva answered). Pane. 201 a story ends thus : 5 n(ra;rE 

fq g f? f T (and since that day the harot 
lived happily in their dwellings); — Kumdras. 3, 13 tg l tivti?! wq". 
mnarar tour ^iils(; ~ i r <l srsr; ( 9 e»ka has been appointed _). 

But the most common employment of the historical 
present is that of expressing facts when »going on.” 

As Sanskrit imperfect (FT^) has not the character of 
a durative, like the imperfect in Latin and French, 


1) A v&rttika, expounded and agreed to by Pntanjali finds fault 
with this rule of Pknini {ffimum^faafllHrenH. See Pat. II, p. 122. 
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?r>Tr5 may be both a synonym of Latin ferebatn^ 

and of tuli'). But the present is by its nature a 

durative tense, and for this reason it is eminently 
adapted to signify the durative, even of the past. 
Of course , may be added in that case (326), but 
it is not nepessary and is generally wanting in the 
body of a narration. Accordingly , is often = Lat. 

ferebam. 

Examples: P.aQC. 165 a new story begins in this manner ^frfr ^i^- 
utfewr miT srerfH {habitahat) HIT iTTfwch- 

l^rirPr cT ^ q' ^^ TTgjiTf^ {is vestes conficiebat) \ ^ iitsl- 

rrnun (fiebat); Ch. Up. l, 2, 13 

ijtqr^TTJT-CTrn ^nTcT {fttit)\^ XT ^rmT^TTmjrfH (i«ca« tofto/) ; Mhbh. 

. Ni O' ^ 

1, 157, 5 ^ rT^nr U5:r ftfir (at that time they 

^el^vered the food begged to Kuntt every night); Pat* I, p. 5 

(discebant) 

7T ^ ; Bhoj. 40 rT^*j^ ^ ^ $r5r^firfTq^: 

f^iTroTT fa^oTTf^TT q fg r^f ? T (from that time ho did not sloop or take 
^ood or converse with anybody, but with a heavy mind he la- 
mented night and day) ; Pane. 145 begins the story of some monk , 
who did inhabit (q-lTtoTGrfH some monastery, his ordinary life is 
described by a set of present tenses without • • * 

^nrirTTOlf^)* — A past tense and the present may oven bo put close 
together, R. 2, 63, 14 Da 9 aratha relates to his queen rsriT^Tsft 


1) In the brahmanas the present with according to DELnaiicK 
Altindische Tempuslehre p. 129, is always = Lat, imperfect , never ziz Lat. per- 
fect: »Das Prlisens mit srna steht im Sinne der Vergangenheit , jedoch — so 
viel ich seho — nicht so dass damit ein einmaliges vergangenes Ereigiiiss 
bezeichnet wiirde. Vielmehr driickt das Prasens mit sma dasjenige aus, 
was sich Ofters, besonders was sich gewohnheitsmilsaig ereignet hat.’* 

In the classic dialect , however, ^T^1H is both ferehat , and = tulit. 
Plenty of instances may be drawn from classic literature. Only see the 
examples to P. 3, 2, 118; 119, and Kathfts. 1, 33 quoted 320. 
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(at tho time you were not married and I was heir 

apparent). 

Rem. P4nini especially mentions the freedom of employing the 
present instead of a past tense with (formerly, before) So 
Pane. 202 the crow says orarf^- Here tho present 

is used, but the aorist f. i. Kath&s. 25, 74 the im- 

perf. f. L ibid, 24, 19 wHerg^. .... TTsTT and Pat. I, p. 5 quoted 
above. 

Past tenses. 

328. In defining the employment of the past tenses one 
must distinguish between such past facts, as have not 
histori actuality, and such as have, and therefore 

cal past, belong to history. The historical past may be expressed 
by any past tense, but the actual past not. In other 
terms, as a rule, English he did and he had done may 
be rendered by Sanskrit aorist, imperfect, perfect or 
the participle ('^rl'^ll^ , ^rT*i*^H), but English he has 
done only by the aorist or the participle, not by the 
imperfect or by the perfect. 

T. For expressing the historical past, the four past 
tenses are used almost promiscuously, and the historical 

ed by present (326, 327) may be added to them as a fifth, 
'"tenae*^ Examples: Kathtis. 24, 10 it is told, one aslcod ( gu^bj^vf imporf.), 
VS. 11 tho other replied (^ o r n ^ r i aor,), vs. 13 tho former askod again 
(rrer^ perf.). Ibid. vs. 2i4 h i i h 

^.... was they could not toll it him [themselves], they sent 

messengers , who told him”) is an other instance of aor., perf. and 
imperf. used promiscuously and without tho slightest diflfercnco 
of moaning. Pane. 276 wo have this succession of facts: sn^Ttrft 

iTTufqi^^%TyT“T (participle) ^rnferrsr (aorist)!^ TOrt 

(histor. pres, with durative meaning nwas 
singing)” i (partic.) (imperf.) and so 
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on. In an other story Pane, 51 > wo have this succession of facts: 
a weaver and a Cartwright dwelled (gfft^^nrT: rq) in the same town 
and lived always together (ttt^ r-ruTT:). One day a groat festival 
took place (rf^w:) and a proco.ssion, in the midst of which they 
behold a maiden of great beauty. On seeing her, the weaver 

fell in love with her and swooned PrrPTTnf)- His friend 

the Cartwright got him carried homo and by proper 

treatment ho soon recovered (FT^rl-lT ^4^). — Upon the whole, there 
seems to be a tendency to alternate the past tenses in literary com- 
positions. 

Now, the imperfect and the perfect are restricted 
to that sphere of employment. They cannot be used 
ex(M3pt of such facts as have lost their actuality for 
the speaker *). lloth of them are only available for the 
historical past. Tliey are to be rendered by our past 

tense, both rnTVl and being = „he did." 

Hotli of them are equally applied to facts, that have happened 
but oncti (Lat. porfoctum historicum), and to actions repeated or 
continuous (Lat. imporfoctiim). 

There is , however, a difference I^etween the perfect and v. 3, 2, 
the imperfect. It is taught by Panini in express terms, 
that l/ie per fed w restrided to such fads as have 

not hcea witnessed hi/ the speaker, and the practice of 
good authors is generally in accordanct; with thisstale- 
ment. It is somewhat uncommon to meet with a per- 


1) This is meant by Pfiniiii, when he teaches ^ (and, as it stands 
under the same adhikiira, also to be used ^TTOrT^. P.3,2, 111. 

2) Cp. Kiitha,.8. 21, 211 1 FT ^ FT^rgoT^^: niintios 7niMrunt, 

iique ei diccrunt^ with Mhbh. 1,08, 9, which verse describes the happiness 

of the subjects of Du.diyanta daring his reign lOT*! oTUrf: 

^TTH^orTTOrtimT: =:hoiniaaiii ordinos suis qiiisquc officiis delectahantur, 
eranlque ab omni parte tuti. 
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feet when expressive ot an action the speaker has wit- 
nessed himself. 

Qood authors, accordingly, avoid using the perte^ct tense, 
if the facta narrated have Leen witnessed by the speaker. The 
DagakmnAracarita abounds in stories of adventures, told by the 
very persons who have experienced them; all past tenses are 
employed promiscuously, only perfects are wanting. But, in the 
same work, if the author himself is speaking, or if any of his 
heroes is relating a fable of olden times , the perfects make their 
appearance side by side with the other past tenses ^). The same 
objorvation may be made with respect to the Kath&sarits&gara 

Yet, from this one must not infer, that on the other hand 
the imperfect is restricted to the relation of past facts 
witnessed by the speaker *). Even , if P^nini had taught 


1) So there Is not a single perfect in the whole story of Apabara* 
varma, as he relates his own adventures; for the same reason perfects 
are wanting in the stories of other princes. The sixth ucchv^sa, Mitra^ 
yuptaearilam ^ has no perfects, while Mitragupta tells all what has hap> 
pened to himself, but as soon as he is narrating to the giant the four 
little tales of Dhdmini etc., perfects abound, 

2) Exceptions may, however, occasionally be found. Da 9 . 110 and 111 

prince Upah^ravarma, when relating his own adventures, says twice 
while speaking of a woman, who wept before his eyes. B. 3,67,20 the 
vulture Ja^yu informs Rftma, how RAvaua f§[^- 

Kathlis. 6,43 the clever merchant, who has made his fortune by 
trade, uses the perfect while relating, that each woodcutter gave 
him two pieces of wood, as he presented them with a fresh draught. 
Likewise Nftg&n. V, p. 77 qrnrT instead of the aor. of a fall , which the 
speaker has seen on the same day and with his own eyes. But, I repeat, 
such deviations are upon the whole very rare , at least in good authors. 

3) The term for the- sphere of the perfect , is a point of dispute 
with the commentators. It is asked, what kind of actions may be said 
to fall under this category, and as the term, when strictly interpreted, 
signifies » beyond the reach of the eye,'* it has been deemed necessary 
to give an additional rule in express terms, that » well-known facta fall- 
ing within the speaker's sphere of observation ace to be put in the 
imperfect — not in the perfect — even if they have in fact not been 
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80 ^), such a rule would be in direct opposition to the 
constant practice of Sanskrit literature up to the Vedas. 
The imperfect is always and everywhere used both of past 
facts which are within the compass of the speaker’s 
experience and of those which are not. 

witaeased bj him.” This v^rttika seems to bo as old as Katyayana , it 
is expouQded by Pat. II, p. 119. 

1) It is not quite sure, that he has. Still, when looking closely at 
Pd^aini's own words about the employment of ^TJ^and and at the 
commentaries and disputes ol his scholiasts , we may consider it a tenet of 
the grammarians , that is not available within the sphere set apart for 

Prom 3, 2, 116 ^35rfTVc?T^=Er * with ^ and (forsooth) — cp. 397 
R. 3 — ^Tf^may also be used within the sphere of cp. s. 115, we 

can draw no other inference , than even this, that in any other case one 
would be wrong in using But it is possible, that this sOtra 

116 did not belong to the original work of Pan ini. Indeed setting this sdtra 
apart, the very arrangement of the rules which treat of the suffixes 
and tenses of the past , would rather induce us to suppose Pflnini having 
taught the employment of ^?T^both and From 3, 2, 84 up to 

123 is adhikS,ra, the suffixes taught there are accordingly expressive 
of »th 0 past.” Now, from 84 — HO this j^past” is not specialized and 
comprises any past whatever. With s. 111. the first restriction makes its 
appearance , it is stated that the imperfect (crT^) is used » denoting 

the not-actual past.” Prom there frrqrFT remains adhikA.ra till s. 119, 
but 8. 115 a second restriction is added to the first: the suffixes are not 
only expressive of the past but also Now the question is 

simply this: Has Pftnini meant siltra 111 (employment of to bean 
exception to 110 (employment of ^aorist”) and likewise 115 (em- 
ployment of an exception to 111 — or is each of these rules to be 
interpreted separately and considered by itself? According to the former 
acceptation , the aorist is taught to be restricted to past actions that have 
happened to-day, the imperfect restricted to past actions before to-day, 
but witnessed by the speaker; according to the latter, the aorist is ex- 
pressive of any past both actual and historical, and the imperfect of 
any historical past both witnessed and not-wituessed by the speaker. 
The former acceptation is that of Sanskrit grammarians up to Patanjali 
and the author of the v&rttikks , the latter is in accordance with the practice 
of Sanskrit literature. 
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archaic 
dialect. 

Per. 

feet, 
when a 
present 
tense. 


Rem. 1. In putting questions, the difference between perfect 
and imperfect vanishes, and it seems, also that between those 
tenses and the aorist. If I rightly understand P. 3, 2, 117, the 
employment of both porf. and imperf. in putting questions is prescribed 
by P&nini , even if the past action be wnear in time” 
exemplifies this rule i ?!TTTit R. 3, 

19. 6 Kharaasks his sister Qdrpanakh4 

^ (what strong man has disfigured you thus?). Cp. CJi. Up. 4, 14, 2 
quoted 345. 

Rem. 2. Another rule of P4nini — 3, 3, 135 — forbids the im- 
perfect, the perfect and the present with^i) in two cases: f^mr- 
According to the gloss of the KA^ika kriydprahandha 
is » uninterrupted action,” sdmtpya )>tho time which immediately 
adjoins the time of the speaker.” In these cases the aorist and the 
participles are stated to be employed, not the other past tenses. 
KA^. gives these examples (as long as he lived ho 

distributed food [to the poor]), tpi 

(at the next full moon the teacher worshipped the holy fires). 
I do not know how far this injunction is confirmed by the evi- 
dence furnished by Sanskrit literature. For the rest cp. 341 R. 

At the outset, the perfect had not the restricted fiinctinn, 
which it has in the classic dialect. In the old vcdic mantras, like 
the aorist, it may denote every shade of the past, and occasio- 
nally it has even the power of a present tense, in the sani(3 way 
as for instance Greek oJix^ Latin memini ro«swt»yf, Gothic 

vait mag y sim. So Rgv. 5, 60, 3 f?r*TPT ^is afraid,” ibid, 1, 113, 3 
rTFig; »they stand still” and the other instances to bo found in 
Dblbruck Altindische Tempuslehre p. 103 sqq. 

The classic language has but two perfects, expres- 

sive of the present, viz. ^ (he knows) and *.71^ (he says) ; 
the latter may also be used of the past. From tho litur- 


1) Though not mentioned cither by Kay. or l)y Patanjali, the 
and the ^ must needs be imidied in the prohibition , for the adhikara 
implies them too. 

2^^ My notes contain, however, two other instances. Pane. 246 wraWT 
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gical writings — where, for the rest, the employment of the perfect 
is already confined within the same limits as afterwards , see Delbruck 
L I, p. 131 — we may adduce moreoTor she rules” (f. i. Ait. Br. 
1, 30, 3), she is awake” Ch. Up. 4, 3, 6 and perhaps some 

others, see f. i. Ait. Br. 2, 41, 4. 

332. From the above it is sufficiently clear, that the 1*‘ 
and 2*^ person of the perfect are haidly met with in 

classic Sansarit, except of and ^Tl^. — For the 1«* 
person. Patanjali is at a loss, how to employ it, unless to re- 
late facts done while being asleep or drunk, That the 2‘1 per- 
son of the plural is not used, is evident from a passage of the 
corammeement of the Mahdhhdnhya ; there it is observed, that 
such firms as rry, W oxist in theory only, as one does 

not ssay ^ ■3:qr but ^ U7nj%n: See Pat. I, p. 8, 1. 23; p. 9, 1. 11. 

333. Tht'.re is no syntactical diflerence f)etween tlie perfect 
jihTO- simple and that, which is made by periplirase with 

perfect. ?ITfr, med’ and 

In tiio brahmanas almost exclusively used 

for this purpose. *) Nor does Panini teach other auxiliaries, •^) 

is usiHt in the sense of Greek ilna. The serpent declares to the frogs 
rfrfr 3^ ornpTFnTT5TTT^ (by thi.s [viz. the curse of the brahman, 

whose son bo head bitten to death] T have come to yon in order to be 
your carrif/r). In the Gauri recension of the (^akuntala, V, p. 100 of the 
‘2‘1 ed. of Tar.ravS,gii;a (Calc. 186'1) (‘arngarava says to Dusbyanta 

nririiTrrr In both 

instances the perfect is rather expressive of an action linished, than of 
an action past. 

1) The example given is ir^T — (Hcd Vi m. — Another 

case of Its employ •nent is in strong denials, as when one asks 
qfSret'Sftr and the other answers ?[;f%TT!TTU^ See vartt. on P. 3, 2, 

115 in Patanj. II, p. 120; the instance given there is evidently a quo 
tation from some lite/ary work. 

2) In the Aitar. B-ahra. the periphr. perfect with is used but 
once. See the edition cf Auprecht, p. 429. 

3) To interprote P. 3, 1,40 as if it were a praty^hto of ^ -j- 

is, not to mention other objections, too artificial and too subtle , 
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But even in the epio poems all of them are used^ especially 
which seems also afterwards to be the most frequent, whereas 
is the rarest. 

334. n. The aorist is expressive of any past , either 

historical or actual; ^r^TTTq^may be = „l did,” and-=: 
„I have done.” Examples of the historical aorist have 
been given 328. 

When denoting the actual past, that is such past 
acts as are so recent as not to have lost their actuality at 
the time of their being related, the aorist is used side 


by side with the participles in and H ; neither 


imperf. nor perfect are then available. „I have seen the 
man” is or [not ^T^^iT^J^nor 


Examples of the aorist denoting the actual past. Ait. Br. 1, 6, il 
I (for this reason, 

one says to an^ eye-witness: have you seen itP for if he says Dhe 
has,” they believe him)^ B. 2, 89, 5 Bharata has spent the night 
with Guha, the next morning his host asks him grFwrgw 
'SoTTr^: (have you past the night well?);Mhbh, 1, 

167,23 king Drupada having lost half his kingdom to Drona, 
goes to some brahman, who may procure him tr-means for aveng- 
ing himself, and says *TPi; Da?* 27 : it has been 

predicted to the brahman M&tanga that he will soon meet with 
a prince, now, when he really meets with a prince, he tells 
him this prediction and adds these words f T g j ^ r ^m iT ^g r 

[neither nor are here admissible] ; Q&k. YII M&tali 
congratulated Dushyanta on finding back his wife with his son, 
the king replies flrijf#Trf^?orTj:cR^ ^ JT^rl^:-(niy desire is ggne 


to ue true. PUpioi knew, or at least approved, no other penpnrastic 
perfect, than that which is made with 
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into Bweet fulfilnient) ^ Kathao. 40, 108 ffin (v. a. I 

have made you king); Fane. 16 the jackal begs permission to 
appear before the lion, the doorkeeper grants it him nvith the 

Rem. In the archaic dialect of the br&bnianas etc. the aorist 
seems to serve exclusively for this actual past^). The contrast 
between the historical tenses and the aorist is so striking !here 
that it cannot possibly bo overlooked by anybody who peruses 
these writings. The most instructive passages are such, as men- 
tion the same fact twice, first when told by the author, after- 
wards when put into the mouth of one of the actors. Then wo 
invariably find the imperfect or the perfect in the historical ac- 
count, the aorist in the oratio directa. Ait. Br. 7, 14, 5 nw ^ JfTTrr 
oTT WW TO/ f t ^ 

oTT fFir (then ho got teeth; then he said to him: »he has, 

indeed, got teeth'' then his teeth dropped out, then ho 

said to him: uhis teeth, have, indeed, dropped ou^"). Ch. Up. 5, 3 
the following story is told: ^vetakotu once came (^zr) to the 
meeting of the Panc&ias. To him the xattriya Pravdhana said 
(3crra): »ha8 your father instructed youP" (wj rorrfvrdSTrn) *)• '^ho 
other answered: »ye8, Sir." Then Pr. put five questions to him 
succenively, none of which he could solve, and said: vwhy 
have you said ( w d rt ^ T:) yourself instructed, as you do not know 
these things?" Then Qvetaketu, being sad with grief, came (pum) 
to his father and said (sorrsr): )>why did you say I 

1) We may translate here the aorist by a present: »aB you say.’* Cp. 

(?ftk. II,p.38ed. Tarkavftgl9a^ md r ^^ t ^ ff PTT fe (you 

do not know her, since you speak thus). Cp. Greek r/ >why 

do you laugh?” and the like. 

2) DelbrQck Altind. TempusL p. 128 »Niemal8 steht der Aorist [in this 
kind of works] im erzfthlendem Sinne, wie etwa das Imporf. oderPerf." 
Tet, Ait. Br. 2, 23, 8 the aor. vnWT is > indeed , used in a historical sense. 

3} Such passages as this plainly show, methinks, that the system of 
the grammarians, according to which »past facts done on the same day 
as they are related” must be put in the aorist, but when done before 
that day, in the imperfect (resp. perfect), is refuted by the very facts. 
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ha VO instructed you (i^rr rcrrfjrJirr) , a simple xattriya has put 
five questions to me and I could not (nT 0V> ' i »t) answer even one.” 
So in the story of Ufasti Cakrayana Ch. Up. 1, 10 etc. the per- 
fect is used while the author himself is speaking, but 1, 11, 2 
when tho king excuses himself to Ugasti, that ho has not chosen 
him to be his officiating priest, the aorist appears STT : 

cmfiirj imarfr cTT (I have looked for you, 

for all these sacrificial offices, but not finding ') \bnr Reverence, 
I have chosen others). Cp. ibid. (>, 13, 1 etc. Deluruck, AUindische 
Tvmimslehre p. 117 etc. has given a groat number of instances from 
the ^atapatha and the Aitareya. 

335. The aorist is used throughout Sanskrit liteiuture in 
both its acceptations, actual and historical. Instances 
of the historical aorist occur as early as tlie llgveda- 
sanhita., though, 1 confess, not many are recorded^); 
and afterwards it is no less frequent than the other histori- 
cal tenses. For the rest , it may be observed that in easy 
prosevvorks and in compositions of rather simple style, 
the aorist is comparatively rare , and mostly limited to 
certain verbs often occurring , as ^THrT, 

Yet , in more elegant style , in the works of such 
writers as Dandin, Bfina, Somadeva, the aorist is em- 
ployed as often and wdth as much ease as the other 
past tenses. ’). 

336. The participles of the past in and “rToFfT may 

1) Construe iindJriV ?rf5r?qT, instr. of5rfsrf%. The reading is good , 

and neede no correction. 

2) A prayer-book, indeed, is not the fittest document from which to 

learn the historical style of a language. In epic poetry the historical aorist 
is common. * 

3) For this reason, I am astonished at the statement of Whitney (§ 532 
of his Sanskrit grammar), that the aorist is > seldom" employed in classic 
Sanskrit. 
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I'h' do the same duty as the aorist, whether they are at- 

parlici- •’ 

plus in teuded by the verb substantive , or without it (9). They 

are expressive of facts done , finished , and it makes no 

1 o< • f r 

fi ierence, whether these facts belong to the historical 
I pnir piist or have been done of late and have not yet lost 
their actuality. In both acceptations they are of the 
utmost frequency. They represent the younger idiom, 
the aorist the elder one. ') Accordingly they arci rarely , 
if at all, tlius employed in the archaic dialect.^). 

1. Exarnplos of the historiciil pash a.) partie. in "Vf. Kathis. 

4, 3G ?rnET^?7rfe;iTr nr TYr/rrT 'when she had ^one some 

steps, the purohita stopped her); raiic, 51 ?TnrTCJT(TT^r: 

(once it happened that a reliji^ious feast witli a procession 
took place); DaQ. Ill rr — f^f tovt ^ irfiTrrT; 

b) partie. in '>T3r.7T; Pane. 148 cfrmT ^T?^inT cnf^ciT^ (ho 

asked a brahman for lodging); K, 1, 5(1, 14 

(the son of Gadhi throw the ftni/ima-woapon) ; Hit. lOt) 

OTIT rTrii JTfciT JTiTOr TT^wi uxnrvu^ ( — made his 

obeisance to his king O^rayarna). 

■ V ■ ' 

2. Examples of the actual past. — a.) partie. in “rj. U. 3, 17, 24 
^drpanakhd says to Rama yriT foTT. • • • n^rnfrrr (R-, 1 am eoiiio to you); 
Kathaa. 42, 100 ^mTTifr ^ Pm iTpim ^v^rfniniT^ (how is it that 
our father has brought us that arc guiltless, into this state?); (^)ak. 

I [the charioteer to the king] ipj fkQ'f'h’: ; - b.) partie. in 

'"ftoRT. R. 1, 70, 2 35I7T^t»TKJ 7 ?5TfT5rFTpn (I bavo beard, what 
deed you bavo done); Qak. IV Kanva to Anasdyd nnorTt 

cTt (Anasdya, the friend and companion of both of 

you has departed); Mudr. Ill, p. 107 Canakya to Candragupta 
fraT3T;ftri5rnTfe 

1) Hence cornmentatora often explain aorista by participles. 

2) I do not recollect having met with them doing duty as (inite verbs, 
in brfihmanas and upanishads. But, as 1 have not yet made a special 
inquiry into this subject, I refrain from affirming their entire absence 
from that class of vrorks. 
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387. The participle in may be sometimes expressive of the present 
(861). »the boy is asleep, is sleeping” as veil as >he 

has just awaked from sleep” (actual past) or the slept” (historical 
past). To remove all ambignonsness , one derives participles in 
oven from intranaitives, as iirraT^j 
participles serve exclusively for the past. — Yikram. "V, p. 173 

it; FT ^ ^ (— the peacock, that has slept 

on my bosom), Pane. I, 224 a: T 4 ) M.t') jnrraa), KathAs. 81, 61 
UT&tdft ailcr.... froiT: <mw3r QAk 17 

Jlrio ia) see 880, 2°, Hit. 109 uuiHai'J^ see 880, 1®, 

But if the participle in V has a passive meaning, that in ®r1ePtl^ 
is its oorresponding active: (it is said, — has been said, — 

was said), awaH (ho has said, he said). More about them 860. 

338 The old and genuine participles of the perfect, as (f^ 

parti function as those in "fTorn and V, 

ciplei which haye almost wholly superseded them in the classic dialect 
2°), In the epic poems and in k&yyas seyeral of them — 
at least in the active voice — also do duty as finite verbs ; they 
are then expressive both of the actual past, as B. 1, 68, 2 
(you have gone to —) and the historical, as B. 2, 12, 6 ;TTTfOT:i 
Op. KathAs. 35, 41 and Qi^up. 1, 16. 


389. Sanskrit lacks a special tense for the so-called re- 
^^*®mote past or plusquamperfectum. The general past 
tenses are used even then. It mutt accordingly be inferred 


exclusively from the context, in what case a Skr. past tense answers 
to our ^remote past.’’ That f. L EathAs. 26, 180 the words 

• • • • nlbr mean non the very spot, where he Aadgotit,” 
can only be shown by reproducing the whole story, from which 
they are quoted. — B. 2, 26, 3 BAma has told his mother the 
cruel order, he has^ just received from his father, to retire into 
the forest; now he goes to 8ttA, who did not know anything 
about it W jOTsr rrrfeRt (the unhappy princess had 

not yet heard anything of it). — Daj. 92 w fsridbsfr:. • • • • 
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JllriWrl = »Viinardaka had indeed already departed that very day." 
It is plain, that gerunds are especially fit to signify the remote 
past. 

Future tenses. 

340. Sanskrit has two future tenses, 1. the so-called peri- 
in»m. phrastic future ^irTTIFT, 2. the future made 

with w (FT^): 

The former is a compound tense, being made up of 
a noun in “rT -H a formal element, expressive of the 

person, signified either by the auxiliary (^TIPT etc.), 

or by the personal pronoun »). Yet for the third person 

neither is wanted and the simple noun in '"FT may suf- 
r ^ ■ r r r 

fice: one says or '=hrM<c?, or ^fuTF 

r 

but in the 3“* person the simple ^'rt l is available. 
In the dual and in the plural ®rTT remains unchanged, 
when attended by the auxiliary, therefore ^ifTTI^b 
but in the 3“* person ^rlT^, , and 


1; Pdioini does not mention the 1*^ and 2 ^ person formed by simply 
putting together the noun in ^ and the personal pronoun. Accordingly 
this mode of formation has been excluded from the official paradigms of the 
periphrastic future. YetoTTVTnpT is quite as correct and as much used as 
c T ff nr fw * That Pfi>nini left it unnoticed, may be due to bis system of 
explaining grammatical forms. To him oHlTTfFTi oiJRTW. forms to 
be dealt with, because by the union of both elements a new word 
arises, bearing one accent, but sniiT + and the like are units 
syntactically only , not so from a formal point of view. Hence , to P&niui 
the noun in ia not even the nomin. of a noun , but a simple stem 
to which thb personal suffixes are to be added. Upon the whole, the 
information to be got from him about this future , is scanty, see P. 3, 
1,33; 2, 4^8,5 and 7,4,50—52, cp. Bobthlingk’s note on 7,4,52. 

17 
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of course also ^TrTT^T SPT^, sim. Both 

pronouns and auxiliaries are occasionally severed from 
the verbal noun ; the pronouns may precede as well as 

follow. Even the auxiliary soiiiutimcR precedes in poetry. 

Examples: and 2'* person: Kathas. 26, 31 nrfiTft*T (1 shall go), 

K. 3, 69, 40 Malav. I, p. 15 rfrarr rmraun 

(then J shall release M.), E. 2, 118. 10 anTT 7^ 

(— you will go to heaven), Mudr. V, p, 175 

( — ourselves shall start), Mhbh. 1, 136, 39 f-i; rri 

girtf ^orwq um :m, ibid. 1, 120, 26 3317^1 

3‘* person : Ch. Up. 4, 6, 1 qfhy snirt (Agni will toll you a 
fourth part [of it]), Mhbh. I, Panshyap. 56 rufiji rfr rTcrfiirniT roft 

aRrrfft, Bhojapr. 55 rr jrpir ymumoT friTEr: dfu ^ Tni, Nala 
7, 5 W uarP^ u%fr rmr- 

Rem. 1. The future in ^■VT may be also used with a feminine 
subject — R. 1, 38, 8 aTtnirTT uga — , but occasionally the fern, in 
is used, at least itfag), see f. i. Kathas. 35, 105. — Some kits 
in f®m. especially itttctt, are also signiticative of a 

future tense (see 360). Vikrara. V, p. 181 iiral (a quarrel 

between gods and demons wil take place). 

Rem. 2. The medial endings of this future — or rather, of the 
auxiliary — are scarcely met with in the archaic dialect (WnintEY, 
Savskr. Gramm. § 947). In the classic language they seem to be 
no more employed. Without auxiliary , there is of course no for- 
mal distinction between the active and the medial voices. One 
says 33i,nrrr (he will study) from the medial y-JlnH, Pane. 161 
ufirsTriT from qf^rorr, as well as f. i. or ^?rrT. Even a pas- 
sive moaning may bo conveyed by this future. Kirat. 3, 22 ^. . . . 

gr ( q * r;n u;i (they will be eradicated by Arjnna), R. 3, 
56, 5 fauT ^ yfgFTT =5n?rm 1 gift m rg .(if I shall bo 

violated by you perforce, you will perish in battle). Of such 
roots, as may have special passive aorists, futures, etc. (316), a 
special passive form is accordingly available, »he will bo killed” 
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341 . 

Em- 
ploy- 
ment 
of the 
two fu- 
ture 
tenses. 


may be either or grftfTT, will bo given” either Tijrn or 
see KAy. on P. 6,4, 62 zn If, p. 311 of the Benaros-edition. 

Rem. 3. Mhbh. 3, 176, 20 this future is construed with an ob- 
jective genitive iprfl’ rrsrtRn shall see you again). Likewise 
Mg&n. IV, p. 65 i5Fr;gTrTT ftcT the meaning of wliich, as ap- 

pears from the context, is rwIio will protect you, my son?” As 
a rule, however, the object is put in the accusative. 

As regards its function , the tense in '’HT cannot be ^ 
used of every future , but only of sucli actions , as will 
not occur soon, in other terms which have not yet 
actuality. It is, therefore, a remote future. The future 
in on the other hand, is theyewem/ /«/«/•<?, and 

may be used of any futui'e action, whether intended 
or not, wl ether actual or remote. Hence, for the 
future in °rTT one may everywhere substitute that in 

° p 

tMIrl, but ot inversely. 

That the 1 ture in w may express also purpose, 
intention etc. will be shown hereafter, see 344. 

The grammarians make the same distinction botween and 
as between ^ and Both imperfect (r^) and aro 
restricted to the 


1) Commentators explain the term U^rnjTT^as meaning > future 

facts, not to happen to-day, but to-morrow and afterwards.” According 
to them , that which will happen to-day cannot be signified by 

When exemplifying this tense, they are wont to add gsr:- The KSttantra 
names it even Yet,, this explication of is no less narrow 

as regards the future, as it has been shown to be for the past, sec 
note 1 on p. 249 and note 3 on p. 253 of this book. Nor are instances want- 
ing from literature of denoting facts to happen on the same day. Pane. 
161 some bride has been left alone by her bridegroom and the whole 
marriage-train, who have fled at the threatening approa^,h of a wild 
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Ucni. The past grpjrR, as has been stated above (330 R. 2), 
is to be expressed by the general past tenses iii two cases. Si- 
iiiilarly the future finds its expression by the general future 

in in the same cases, viz. »unintorruptod actien” and » the 
time adjoining immediately that of the speaker,” therefore nroT?^- 
[not 5 ;tht]) (at 

the next new moon the teacher will worship the holy fires). Some 
additional remarks are made by P. 3, 3, 136—138 to exclude ^ 
in a few other cases; but nothing, he says, prevents the use of 
if the time bo exactly defined by a word meaning »day” or 
»night.” The employment of c?j?r togethoi with such words is proved, 
indeed, by instances, drawn from literature. 

341\ Jn most cases, therefore, it is indifferent, what fu- 
ture is employed. Often both alternate. R. i, 70, 17 

cffTT emry:, Vat in the following ^loka ^ sreirih srffrr:, cp. R. 

1, 38, 8 and 2, 8, 22. This alternation is most apparent in conditional 
sentences ; then either is used in both protasis and apodosis 
(Ait. Br. 1, 27, 1), or in the apodosis only, but in the protasis 
(Kath4s, 28, 131 Hf&rTT grj:), or con- 
versely (Kathis. 1, 60 ^ a i mifenV 

or the future in in both (Eathfts. 39, 67). In putting ques- 
tions , in uttering prophecies the future in is , indeed , often em- 

ployed'), but the future in is even there more frequent. 


elephant;- then a young man comes to her rescue, takes her by the hand 
and Bays *TT Prabodh. VI, p. 134 Purusba exclaims 

TO- Inversely, the other future is used even with 
gsT:! f. i. Malav. 11, p. 46 Soft 

1) Delbr\1ck, AUindische Wortfolge p. 6—8, treats the future in’ ®?rri 
as far as it is employed in the 9^tapathabr&hmana. He concludes that 
it is the »objective future, denoting the certainty of the future fact, 
apart from any wish or desire on the side of the subject.'* Though this 
will hold good in the majority of cases, it is not always supported by 
facts. A strong desire, *an intention, etc. are occasionally also denoted 
by R. 1,20, 3 Da^aratha offers to Vi^vamitra to fight, himself and 

his army, against the demons: squT [vi*. nfatT 
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341**. Accorting to the vernacular grammarians the general future 
in even be expressive of the past in this case, if a 

verb of remembering be added to the past action related. The 
imperfect, then, is forbidden a^d the future to be omplojed in- 
stead of it. KA9, gives this instance cTfWm:, 

likewise %fT?m = »do you remember, that 

we dwelled— P” But this substitution of the future cannot be, 
if the action remembered or reminded is introduced by utt* A 
third rule of Pdnini on this head is explained as allowing both 
imperf. and future, if the verb of remembering introduces two 
or more past actions, 6f which the preparatory action is first 
named, the main action afterwards. See Pat. 11, p. 119. 

Of this strange and rather awkward idiom I know no other 
{instances but those, adduced by grammarians or such authors, 
as aimed at exemplifying the rules of P&nini '). 

Chapt. IV. Tenses and moods {continued). 

342. The subjunctive mood is expressed in Sanskrit by 
^ four tenses: 1. fFT3, called by some optative, by others 

raood. p ^ p 

potential , 2. TFT? the precative or benedic- 

tive, 3. FT3 the conditional, 4. the impera- 
tive. The dialect of the Veda (mantra and brSthmana) 
has moreover a fifth tense called by vernacular , 


«r^sr yTprrfmrfT^T when he then adds UTH- 

he must needs use the other future, 
as the action is a permanent one, cp. 341 R. 

1) In fact, 1 cannot persuade myself, that Panini’s words have been 
well understood by the commentators. Especially the phrase 
is likely to mean something different. If it could be proved , that PAuini 
used wfuWT iu the sense of »purpo8e” aR difficulty of interpre- 

tation would he removed. Then , indeed , Panini would simply tench the 
future in doing duty as a future’s past (322 11.), = d/c- 

tUTUS eral 


P 3 , 2 . 
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2()2 § 3i2- 343. 

conjunctive by European f'-rammariiins, which was 
alreaily obsolete in the days of Panini. The duties of 
the missing tense are performed by the imperative, 
partly also by the present (FT^T). Nor is the present 
the only tc'use, which apart from its expressing the 
indicative, may sometimes have the force of a sub- 
junctive; for the future in — and, in prohibitions, 
even the aorist — is occasionally concurrent with 

and That the conditional (^3) was at the. outset 

an indicative tense, appears sufficiently not only from 
its outer form , but also from its original employ- 
ment. Upon the whole, the boundaries between in- 
dicative and not-indicative are less marked in Sanskrit 
than in TiUtin and Greek. 

The subjunctive mood finds its general expression 
in tlie tense termed by Panini, and wliicli one 

is wont in Europe to name either optative or po- 
tential, though it is not i'e.stricted [to the expression 
of both wishes and possibility. In fact, any shade 
of meaning, inherent to tlie Latin conjunctive, may 
be imported by it. Its manysidedness entails the great 
variety of its translation. According to sense 
may be= J can (coulit) (Jo, ./ may [miy/U) — , wt// 
[icould) — , s/iall {should) — , musl do , let me do , sim. 
We may make some main distinctions: 
a.) is used in exhortations and precepts; hor- 
t a t i V e. 

♦ 

h.) it is expressive of wishes : o p t'a five. 

c.) it is a potjential, that is, it may purport a 
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aj hor- 
tative. 


6 ) op- 

tulive. 


r) po- 
tential. 


possibility, or a probability, on the other hand also 
uncertainty and impossibility or improbability. 
d.) it is used in hypothetical sentences. 

£?.) it may 1)6 used in such relative sentences , as bear 
a general import. 

/.) it may be used in subordinate sentences expres- 
sive of a de^^jign or of inevitable consequence. 

a.) Ch. Up. 7, 3, 1 me study tho mantras), 

(lot me do sacrificial acts); Pane. V, 103 ^ *T^rT 

^ (one must not 

take sweetmeats alono, nor wake alone among sleeping people, 
nor must ono walk alono nor consider one's affairs alono); Kumaras. 

4, 36 (you [Spring] must inflame the 

fire by tho breezes of the Routhwind); DaQ. 152 ^or firiR 
(jnid now, 1 might return to your father). — • 
From these examples it appears, that tho hortative is ex- 
pressive of any kind of exhortation. ;njTT5t^lrT niay be »yoii 

must study” or j»you may,” «you might,” >\vou arc allowed to 

study,” wit is your duty, tho due time—” etc. See P.3,3, 161; 
163; 164 with comm. 

k) R. 3, 19, 20 ^hlrpanakha utters this wish FrnnrrrJiT:?! 

(o, that I might drink their blood). To this pure 
optative often tho particle added or rryu- Mudi*. II, 

p. 89 ‘TR 1^- 2, 43, 9 

n rr (if tkat time wore already present 

and I should see Rama hero). — Tlie verb of wwishing” being 
added, it may also bo put in the vr^ One says either 
whr iToTR or ij^tn i^rR-T. Op. K. 3, 58, 5. 

c.) The potential comprises various kinds; 

1. possihilitij and ahillUj ^ as Pane. 226 cfinPrpR ^TRTTTt 
5p.iR (perhaps this brahman will awake by tho lowing of tho cows), 
Mrcch. VII, p. 238 . (TOT. mmrTR princes can 

see through the eye of their spies), Kathas. 2, 37 
tjS (this boy is able to retain by heart all ho has 

heard but once). 
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2. probability. Mrcch. VIII, p. 268 the rake says OToTT JT& JT^ 
JTWt (itt my absence the cruel man will kill her), KathAs. 

25, 24 ^ T ^i t i i n r q ^3t sTTri rTT (that old man, methinks, will 
know that town); 


3. doubt. Qak. V OToTm’ 

(for what reason may the Reverend K. have sent holy men to 
me?), Pane. I, 215 ^ ^ 

^ (the arrow shot by an archer nny hit one in- 

dividual or may not hit him, but the wit of a witty man hits 
a [whole] kingdom with its ruler); 

4. in negative and interrogative sentences may express 
improbability or impossibility, Dag. 92 F i rr q n TfTcri a r rr m y T ^i yarFT [sc. 

s5 1 < 

I ^ (ho sought carefully , but did not find him ; 

how could ho?), Mrcch. VII, p. 23G cmriRil ^ g ?gt 

(I had rather forsake my life, than you who are a sup- 
plicant to me), R. 2, 37, 32 rife tr irV ^ < WM^ci fT; ; 

. \ o -f P 3 

5. A special kind is the being employed for asserting one’s [54^ 

power i>he may even do this,” R. .3, 49, 3 Ravana boasts 
imvm g ftyrr; 1 ^ ^prr ^ fk^mw 

Fcj fTpqt Rr JTi^rT^q (I am able to lift up the earth with 
my arms, drink up the ocean etc.). So often with (or 371) 
sec P. 3,3, 152, — But if one says »ho may even do this,” in 
order to express blame on that account, the present is neces- 
sary, and the is forbidden (P. 3, 3, 142). Kag. gives this 
example ^ — or ^nrj — rTSTiTcTR nrnnfn (he is even able to 
officiate for a gddra). 

d.) hy- ^^.) the hypothetical is used, if it is wanted to say, what 
^ticair happen or would happen, if some other fact occur or should 
occur. It is used in the protasis as well as in the apodosib of 
hypothetical sentences. Mhbh. I, 82, 21 ^armishtha says to Yaytlti 


fcT^tsqnisrFTl ^rr^i (if I had offspring from you, I 

would walk in the higliest path of duty) , Pat. I, p. 2 qt ^sTR- 
^ STT^tn ar? fip&rrrYsfo erfrirrr: jeetth (for ho , who should 

kill a brahman or drink strong liquor without knowing it, even 
such a one would be an outcast, methinks), Pane. Ill, 203 grf^ 
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snpTToTW; sirfrr: ar srar^nrs^; i ri^r M^tra ijst^ 

%T:. Cp. 489 and 471 R. i. 

e.)f^ *) relative sentences of general import. A^.v. 

rrhftive ^ ^ ^TO^rWrj^ (wheresooYcr one has the intention of per- 

senten- forming oblations), Pane. I, 165 m m jfn T i m jf rj mrUk i 

ces ot t v5 

general rt vrf?aFlT ?rfir aorarr: (the king who duly observes 

import. 

the time of paying the wages to his officials, him ~), ibid. I, 


271 miWT^ imr ?Tt ^ 

f-) expressive of a design or a consequence. Kathus, 36, 
** fill™ ^ ST^iniTran nnr un ^ot j-.m-ii g^iitV-rArt^^nq;^ (I betake my- 
iolf to Hari, in order that such grief may never again befall me), 

conse* 

‘cutive R. 3, 13, 1 1 ^ TTSf oTWT, ibid. 3, 50, 18 ^ iriT; 

claosea. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nt JTT^rrr^rT (om must bear only such a burden, as will not 

exhaust its bearer). 


Rem. rrr — in epic poetry also rr with ^ 3 : zc: »lost.” Cp. 
406 R. 1 . 

It needs no argument, that the subdivisions laid 
down here and other simil tr ones are somewhat arbitrary. 
It is one and the same FT? that is involved in all of 

•v._ 

them, and it is only for the sake of developing the 
variety of the logical relations , which are signified by that 
so-called , optative” or , potential,” that’ we have tried 
to distinguish at all. 

344. Apart from the many-sidedness of its employment. 

Tht< 

it is to be observed, that the Irl^* is in most cases not 
indispensable. The imperative the present , the future , 
the krty^as are often concurrent idioms, occasionally 
the conditional. The imperative in the subdivisions a), 
h) and c), as will be shown hereafter {34U-352), the 
present in the subdivisions e) and /), as will ’plainly 
appear when we treat of subordinate sentences (458 b 
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Especi- 
ally tlie 
future 

in 

f?r. 


468 , 471)*). On the krtyas see 357, on the conditional 347. 

But it is especially the future in that often is 

employed So as to express a kind of subjunctive mood. 
The difference which logically exists between the posi- 
tive statement of some future fact on one hand and 
the utterance of an exhortation, a wish, a doubt, a 
supposition, sim. on the other, is not so strong a bar 
practically as to keep Avholly apart the functions of 
the future tense and the subjunctive mood. Occasio- 
nally the same grammatical form may do duty for 
both. As far as Sanskrit is concerned, we may even 
state that in the majority of cases there is no 
boundary between the two. Indeed, the future in 
is available in almost every subdivision, belonging to 

the department of the M i* , save the hypothetical mood. 
Examples of tho future rr sub junctivo mood, 
a.) exhortation and precept, li. 1, Cl, 2 
ntj;, from the context it is evident that these words mean: let us go 
to another region, let us do penance there, Kathus 43, 86 

crinrr ( — you shall return quickly at daybreak). 

L) tvish, R. 2, 96, 21 ^ ttt 

irpFT (o that I might see the banner — , that I might see Bharata). 


1) The interchangeablcness of present and optative in such relative 
sentences will be made clear by this. In Pane. I we have a series of 
ten 9 lokas (54—63) expounding what kind of people are fittest for at- 
tending on a king. All of these vlokas are framed on the same scheme , 
three pSLdas being made up of a relative sentence, whereas tho fourth 
makes up the apodosis, being the refrain rr IsTcTrHir:. Now, in five 
9 loka 8 out of the ten* the verb of the protasis is an optative ^ but in 
three it is a present^ in one it is wanting. In the tenth the optative is 
employed together with the present (I, 55) foT# qt 
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c.] possibility and doubt. Pane. 282 ^ f sp mJ i niM i 

wfJ'WITlli I fijra' JFJJTOJRIT; gvfifg WWjfrt a:ir CTIrT (the 

rogue reflected: What shall I do 'with her? And perhaps some- 
body will come after her; then I shall get into great incon- 
venience). — Especially the future of the auxiliary, often 

expresses probability. Mhbh. 1, 76, 32 ^ ^TfTV arrf^ 

ilf j i ar f H (I am sure , father, Kaca will have been injured or has died). 
Fane, 176 the deer Citrdnga tells how himself has escaped the 
hunters, but nw irfanrlrt (my’ flock is sure to 

have been killed by them). 

Rem. 1 , If such phrases, as blame,” »I do not believe,” 
»! cannot endure,” ))I wonder if (nir)?” »I suppose , surmise,” jsit 
is time” are added to the potential statement, is idiomatic 
(see P. 3, 3, 147—150; 152—153; 168), the future being but rarely 
allowed, cp. P. 3, 3, 146 and 151 with comm. But if the said verbs 
are only implied, the future in is used side by side with 
the optative. 

/•) Pat. I, p, 7 the master "of the house comes to the 

potter and asks him gr?; (make mo a pot, 

that I may make use of it). Likewise R. 2 , 54, 28 Bharadvaja 
says to Rama' ^ r r^ f TT H tr r fy (at a distance of ten 

hroga from hero there is a mountain whore you may dwell, cp. 
Lat. mom in quo habites), Cp. also with fut. = lest” 406 R. 1 . 

Inversely a Sanskrit optative may occasionally be rendered by a 
future. Mhbh. 1, 160, 1 Kuntt asks the brahman, at whose house 
she dwells, why he and his family are lamenting [ 5 ;:^] fSrf^Torr- 
c OTTO j =gr?r^T5rf^rTTT (I will remove your pain, if possible, fr. 

vi 

je chasserai votre douleur). So Pane. 282 , which example is quoted 
above, optative and future alternate; likewise Pane. 65 ^ 

fToT fTTcffcmrnrmT ^ f Si^ rrfw ^ xmrh 

* Even the future in ®rTT inay sometimes express a subjunctive 
mood. As far as my information goes, this employment is limit- 


1) The s 6 tra P.3, 3; 146 is accepted too narrowly by the commentators. 
It enjoins the future in for expressing the notion »to be sure, cer- 

tainly/* and 8 . 147 is to be considered an exception to it. 
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ed to tho dominion of the notontial mood. Mhbh, 4^ 12, 3 jgrrf 
^ irfsRrr foixRnJT; (h© oxamines my hor- 
ses , he is sure to be a connoisseur in horses), Pat. T, p. 250 pm 
^ iTort^ (like- 

wise, if at a distance one owes a person of whom one can oniy 
discern tho outline, one is likely to say : it looks like the wife of a 
prince, it looks like the wife of a oraumanaj. 

345 . Sanskrit makes no distinction between the different 
c!^ tenses of the subiunctive mood. The expresses 

the^^Ithe past as well as the present. ^PTFT may be occasi- 

ss well 

ta the onnally =: might, I would etc, /lave done." Ch. Up. 

pruent. 2 ^yiieii tho teacher asks his disciplo »who has taught you, 

my dear?” ^ rr frj | .n) i uim > the other replies ijit rr m-rlVTimiT 

si O ' V.5 sS 

(who should have taught mo?), Gaut, 12, 1 R fl 

qNrl (a gildra, who has inten- 

tionally reviled twice.born men — shall lose the member, whereby 
he has offended), Mrcch. Ill, p. 124 CA.rutlatta speaks ng-qr; i 

ITT nriT (Maitroya tarries; how, if, in his distress 

he should have done some forbidden thing!). Yet an optative ot 
the past may be made by adding or iT^rT to the participle 
of tho past, f. i. Kath4s, 27, 32 rrmn^ ym u^fT^ (in what 

can I have oifendod tho king?,).') Likewise, by putting them 
to the participle of the future one gets tho subjunctive mood of 
the future. 

For the rest, Sanskrit can hardly bo said*. to possess some- 
thing like tenses of tho subjunctive mood. *) Only a kind of op- 

1) So already in tne archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 1,4,1 u; UOTTkrpTi 

(to such a one, as has not sacriGced formerly) , jsTPT is the parlic, 
of the perf. §,tm. of dW 

2) The Rgvedamantras , indeed, contain many optatives, belonging to 

the aorist, some also, which are made of tho stem of the perfect. But 
they have early disappeared from tho langna^jo. — In tho archaic dialect 
the conditional may occasionally do duty of’ the past of the see 

34.7 R. and cp. P. 3. 3. 140. 
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tative of the aorist has survived, hut it is not what we should 
call a tense. It is rainor a kind of mood , sec the next paragraph. 

346. The precative or benedictive This ** 173 *’ 

mood is restricted to benedictions, and even there it 

has a concurrent idiom: the imperative. Miilat. Vli, p. 9i 

uQuifu 1 ujtujt (may the ■'ods make 
tho issue as happy as possible, may I obtain my desire^, t'tt, T, p. 5 
1 miufTcn Duq, 164 ^ qrniT^a: i 

mor;vT2(T?IJTT% roTPTOTT^ QTsrfmh- 

347. The so called conditional (RT) is properly the past 

Contli- 

lionaL Qf iiiQ future in 'PTTrT. In classic Sanskrit its employ- 
ment is limited to the expression of the so called 
irrea/hs^ that is the mood significative of what would 
ha|)pen or have happened , it something else should have 
occurred, which really has not taken plare. Then, 
mostly, both protasis and apodosis contain tlie con- 
ditional. 

Cli. Up. 6, 1, 7 ^ (for if they had known 

it, why should they not have told me so?), Pane. 237 fTTrrf^ 

nnr n ( tV>r if ilu.^y had done 

according to his words, then not tlie least mislortuno woubl have 
befallen them), Day. ill rTT 

fT^in (if those two princes should have grown up 

without accidents, they would have reached your age hy thi.s 

time), Rumaras. 6, 68 ^TiT: ?rr ^Tr>'^iT^T^JTaTRfe- 

!2I7TT ^ (how w'ould the serpent [^e.sha] bear tho earth, if you 
rVishnu] had not lifted it up from tho bottom of hell?J. Ch. Up. 

1) N;ila 17,35 the precative does the duty of an hortative iiii- 

porative. 

2) I*. 3, 3. 130 RiTf?mw FTJnrm^T. 

1 to -- Kao. UFT W fST’mU'Tin UTUi 

' C'V « J 

5iT^qumt UErfu- 
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1, 10, 4 rr oTT ^jjirfar^nTcrrn'JprTSTT (tbrsootli, 1 should have died, if 

1 had not eaten them). In the examples given, the conditional 
in the apodosis sometimes denotes a hypothetical past, sometimes 
a hypothetical present, but in the protasis it is always expressive 
of a past. I do not recollect having mot with any instance of 
the conditional denoting the hypothetical present in both members; 
M. 7, 20 f. i. it is signified by the in the protasis and by 

the conditional in the apodosis rr 

(if the king were not prompt to 
inflict punishment on those, who deserve it, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on the spit). For the re.st, it is every, 
where allowed to use the instead of the conditional, £, i. R. 

2, (54, 22 ndrT<yir ^ ^ rt apTn^f: ^ n spirTH- 

(if you had not told mo yourself this evil deed, your head 
would have fallen off in a thousand pieces), cpto; and 
and betotI^OTT- 

Hem. In the archaic dialect the conditional had a larger sphere 
of employment. Though rarely used in its original meaning of a 
future’s past (f. i. Rgv, 2, 30, 2 nV efstm mnq5rr*Ti7«2jH ^who was about 
to take away the provision of Vrtra”), it occurs there occasionally 
as the past of the even in not-hypothetical sentences, Maitr. S. 
1, 8, 1 fT =TT f^rj u?rTqfrrn?^aTfT^ (Fraj. did not get what he 

could sacrifice) i), ^at, Br, 14, 4, 2, 3 rffT ^oTTW w amn 

(from that moment his fear vanished, for of whom could 
ho have been afraid?)®). 


1) I jvtai here and in similar instances the conditional shows its origin. 
The sentence quoteU from the Maitr. S. treats of an action put into the 
past, if it were a present one, the sentence would assume this shape ;qr 

qrstofh or In other terms, may hevo be con- 

sidered as the past of 


2) In a well-known passage of the Chandogya-upanisbad (6, 1, 3) the 


conditional is hidden under a false reading 3rT 




vicrifT etc. (,'ankam explains by , the Petr. Diet, accepts 

it as an aorist, though it is then a barbarism, for if aor., it would have 
been wcrwl;* Replace and all is right »had you but asked the 


instruction, by which etc.” Cp. P.3,3,141. 
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348 . Sanskrit imperative (rffr) comprises more than [is 
raiiC. conveyed by its European name. It is not only the 
equivalent of what we are wont to understand by this 
mood, but it is also expressive of wishes, possibility 
and doubt. 

We will treat severally of its different employ ment : 
'mood” imperative, like ours, signifies an order or 

of pre- injunction, permission, precept, exhortation, admonition. 
amUx- Examples; 2<l person. Kathas. 81, 56 i tm fail l v i 'fd - 

*'t’on 5 ^ ^ hospitality of our mistress, got 

up, take a bath, thereafter take food), ^ak. IV crOT q p? i T ;u 

(my children, show your sister the way), Prab. Y, p. 


103 am: m ^ glHsrmTa^; poraon. Dag. 132 

^ (let this wicked elephant withdraw), Nala 17, 
32 gjrfrm m mntrr (your attendants must try to 

find out Nala), Malay. Y, p. 137 g mo i pjghi^ fSrmfrw^Trarit (they 
may rule over — ); — 1st person, ^ak. Ill rnr^m ferm 

^ | •^ 6 lT f ^T (If you permit, I will make —), Mhbh. 1, 146, 29 ^=r^iT fsr^- 
(lot us wander over this country), Nala 7, 7 2*^^: 

^7m^r mm 

Rem. In exhortations, some particles ,are often added to tho 
2^ person, as mr otc. See 418. 

349. In (Courteous injunctions and requests it is very com- 
tcous mon to use the imperative of the passive instead of 
uon!" the 2‘^ person of the active. Then the agent is com- 
monly not expressed (10). Ratn^v. IV, p. lOO king to mes- 
senger gjOT efTTnufufem^:! messenger to king ^ (listen, 

Sire). Pane. 48 the barber enjoins his wife ’^tt- 

TTjjT (please, my dear, fetch me my razorbox). Yikrani. I, p, 4 the 
apsarasas are bewailing their companion Urva^t, carried off by 
the Danavas, Purdravas intervenes and says 

^ Ucrr^i; ofTwarr — For the rest , uarn; is of 
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350 . 

when 
peri- 
phra- 
sing 
the im- 
pera- 
tive. 


351 . 

ll.lm- 
pcra- 
tive ex- 
pres- 
sive of 
wishes. 


courso here likewise available (Malav. I, p. 4 tToTt^T) and when 
showing respect and reverence, one uses the title of the person 

addrpqned instead of it (260)« So Pane. 86 tr^fftroTT irniTT- 

is a more respectful mode of inviting, than 
P T OVRi rp, cp. ibid. 48 ajTTsrg iToT^: (v. a. I reauest the 

judges to listen). 

Another manner of expressing polite request , equally 

^ ^ r. ■ . ■ L rr ■ 

frequent, is using the verb ^T^TrT. One savs — 

cp. our »deign to listen.” Nala 3, 7 Nala says to 
the gods irt ^ (please, send not me), Qak. V the door- 
keeper to the king ^cT; 

Rem. The feT3F and the future in “fg-fh are concurrent idioms 
with the imperative, the former especially in exhortations and 
precepts (343, a), the latter, when giving instructions (344, a). 
The future does, however, not cease to bo a future; in other 
terms, it is not used in orders or permissions to bo acted up to 
immediately, but if two or more injunctions aro given, then often 
the one prior in time is put in the imporativo, the latter expressed 
by the future. Mdlav. Ill, p. 79 orarfh i JR 

OrTR (you may go, hut first hoar — ). Hit. 108 the old jackal 
instructs the others, how to get rid of the blue jackal, their 
insolent kinsman. When giving the general precept, he uses the 
imperative but the future when giving the special 

injunction, to he acted up at a fixed point of time in the future ^), 

II. The imperative is expressive of wis/ws and bene- 
dictions. 

Examples: Such phrases as Sfer, Hit. 118 fariraf nsr, 


1) In this very meaning a few passages of the Mahabharata afford a 
2^ pers. plnr. of* the medial future in °feoR» instead of in other terms 
a formal difference, which stamps these forms as imperalices of the future. 
Bopr, VergL Gr. § 729 quotes three instances: Mhbh. 1 , 17, 13 ; 3, 228, 
8; 6, 27, 10, see Holttmann, Grammutisches au.^ dem Mhbkta p. 33. To them 
I can add a lourth, Mhbb. 1, 133, 13 : Droria being seized by a shark, 
calls upon his disciples for rescue ?rr$ ^foTT 3 
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NtlgAn. IV, p. 61 &?rafTt princes he victorious), 

Pane. 16 fifioTT^ (v. a. God speed you on your way), 

Mudr. VII, p. 231 f%^rrcff7 iT^‘ aTpTor9r:=5;m:. -- Here the prccative 
( 346 ) and the are concurrent idioms. 

Rem. It is to benedictions that the imperative in if^ limited 
in ho classic language. Da^;. 10 ^ n TiTgy .r r > 7r fen^rqfT 
In the ancient dialect it had a wider employment, only see the 
series of precepts quoted Ait. Br. 2, 6, 13—10. *^) 

352. TIL The imperative is a kind of potential mood, ex- 
in 

laipe- pressive of possibility and doubt (cp. 344). It is especi- 
eipJes- ased in interiogations. 

siv(‘.of Examples are frequent of the T* and 3‘‘ person. -- Pane. 1, 
S*y 225 it says, a serpent even a not-poisonous one, is to be dreaded 
(loullt ^ ^ (it may have poison or not, the 

swelling of a aorpenPs crest is dreadful), Mhbh. I, 37, 8 ig-ft* 
mrm qn TOmr sTrfT?r (perhaps by deliberation we may find some 
means for rescue), Malav. IV, p. 1 17 ^ 

(how may wo bo rescued from this dauj^orf), Utt. I, p. 21 orrtFj 
gfirr i y fif (who on earth will believe it?), Vikram. V, p. 184 lir 
inSdn h im fro, tfiftn (sny, hing, what may Indra more- 

ovor do for you?), Ilit, 118 SrrrennT (how itiay this 

great-hearted man bo praised [as he deserves |?). 

353, iV. The imperative with m or HlW serves to ex- 
1 , Ip. press prohifnlion. Yet this idiom is comparatively little 

used , but instead of it cUAer ?FT*7 or with the 

WithITT ’ ^ • 

instrumental of a verbal noun , or the aorist witliovit 

1) Another instance is pointed out by prof. Kern jis occuninfr in a. 

Sanskrit inscription on a stone, originating from Java, which stone is 
now in the Museum of Antiquities at Calcutta. V.s. I of this metrical 
inscription has this close: sT^TrfT^^^TJ^TTiTT UQ’: (king Lrlanga may he 

victorious). Sec Kkrn’s paper in the liijdratjen ran hrt iuslitaut voar t/e 
Taal- Land- en VolkenLunda ran Nrderlawhch India. 1883 (X, p. 

2) Delbrucr, WoHpdije. p. 2-0 ha.s endeavoured to prove 

that the imper. in ®(TTfT^did duty of an imperative of the future in the 
ilialect of the brfihmana-works. 


18 
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other 
con- 
struc- 
tions, 
ex)»res- 
sivc of 
prolii- 
lition. 


Aorist 

with 


354 . 


355 . 


augment, preceded by ^TT or HTF7. „Do not fear” f. i. 

- m ^ or qr’Wti 

Examples : 1. of iinper. with rrr and Pane. 294 qr 
n=^, Kathas. 39, 233 FiTifT m’STT do not stay here); — 

2. of and ^^rirr with instruinental. Mudi\ I, p, 46 
(no hesitation more), ibid, p. 53 oTr^rn^ (be not sorry, my 

dear), Pane. 64 ^ Qak. 1 ^ - 3. of aor. with qj. 

Da^. 143 inq:T wa: (do not fear, ladies), Mhbh. 1, 153, 34 qr 
(do not tarry), R. 2, 42, 6 JTmnjTf^ RT OTTPror 
(do not touch my body, you evil-minded woman). 

Rem, 1. fTc^iT is also construed with a gerund or an infin. Mudi*. 
Ill, p. 124 g ;rr qq T?r*i7 (do not censure me any longer), Mrcch. Ill, 
p, 106 ?r?q q qiriq jTitTrifnfpT^ (do not awake the sleeping people). 

Rom. 2. In the epic dialect the augment is not always dropped 
in the aorist with qr. So in the famous imprecation R. 1, 2, 15 
rrr Ptar? trinwr remrm: 'nrorrit: jot:* Cp. Mhbh. 1, 37, 7 qr q; sFT?rr 

SfOTi^. 

Rem. 3. AVith qr^q not only the aorist is allowed, but also 
the imperfect tense , • of course without augment, R. 2, 9, 23 qr 
JOT Oruftirm qr Da^. 160 q^q mq qr^^yJoT^: qi^q. 

Rem. 4. qr with optative is of course a concurrent idiom. In 
the prAkrts also qr with future in "’qjfFf. Likewise in the epic 
dialect. Mhbh. 1, 30, 15 the three idioms arc used side by side 
^ qr qifq qqmqf mt cotih arqrq i qr m 
qfHw:. 

The aorist with m is not restricted to prohibition. 

It does occasionally duty as an optative with negation. 

Mrcch. VIII, p. 280 y q-qqq » ^TTOiTqfir OTT qr imr f| 5^1 

■ri fTff OT TnJ^ q OTqr f&q^ R* 2, 30, 19 qr sraf Itot STqq. It 
may even express a doubt (362): Kath&s. 42, 114 ^ OT 

qr vj fcq'jTO (how can a crime, recklessly perpetrated, fail to 
cause mishap?). Or anxiety: Pat. I, p. 418 ^ faRTTfq (lost one 
should decide thus). 

In classic Sanskrit the person of the imperative 
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Archaic [g less used than the other two (cp. 356). In fact , these 

con* 

jam-live 1 st persoDS beloug to another set of forms,, viz. theso- 
called conjunctive (^5^). In both dialects of vaidik 
compositions , in mantras a.s well as in bvahmana-works , 
this conjunctive is still to be met with. Ilut Pauini already 
tiualifies it as archaic. In epic and classic Sauskrit,in- 
1 per- deed , its 2‘* 'and 3'* persons evist no more , whereas its P' 
ihrim* persons are the very lorms considered to make part 
livThc-of the imperative (^T^). 

* This vaidik conjunctive shows a. relationship both in form 

and omployment to Greek conjunctive, especially that; of the Hom<?ri<; 
dialect. It may express both, the hortative mood and the op- 
tative, and is much used in subordinate sentences, conveying a 
doubt or a purpose or having general bearing. Here are some 
instances of its use. Ait. Br. 2, 2, 5 ^ ^ jffsrrrrrr- 

(whether you are standing or lying down, giv(^ us 
wealth), Rgv, 10, 85, 36 the marriage-mantra ijirrrTfrr ?r 
iim wn ibid, 30 ;ngfj7^T n: 

(may her husband have a long life, may he reach a hundred 
autumns), TS. 6, 5, 6, 2 drsm ^TiTTm (who shall 

bo born of her, must be one of us). ^). 

Rem. 1. Like tj with optative in the epic dialect (461 R. Ij, 
so rfcT with conjunctive in the vaidik works may be :r: lest.” 
Nir. 1, 11 77f?n ^cFT crnrJT (lest by going astray we shall 

go to hell), Ait. Br. 2, 12, 2 TTTS'TfiTqTflT (lest they 

should go to the devas unsatisfied). 

llcm. 2. Some few conjunctives, occurring in the archaic texts, 
belong to the system of the aorist, as Rgv. 10, 15, 6 in 

1) Instances from Hgv., AV., (’'at. Hr., Ait. Br. are brought togethtM- 
by DKLHiiiiCK in his trovitise Ikr (jehrauch des Conjmetivs und OpUiiics 
im tSanskrit und Grievhischen Halle 1871, ev'^pecially p. 107-- 190. — It 
may be observed, that the Chandogya-iipanisliad has not a single iir^tancc 
of the in the 2d or 3*^ person. 
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366 . 

isl 

9011 of 

tlif |)rr- 
6(tnt 

(^0 
em- 
ployed 
as an 
impera- 
tive. 


^ mn: ejrpfr (do us no ihjury, fathers, 

on account of .any offence , which we , after the manner of men, 
may have committed against you). 

Instead of the I** persons of the imperative, classic 
Sanskrit often uses the present (FT^, sometimes when 

having the nature of a hortative , as when — 

„let us go,” but especially in dubitative interrogations ; 

^ ^iJTPT Wk (what shall I do, where shall Igol) 

«.) present with hortative meaning. R. 2, 96, 20 fH^TcT: 

^n/;r<g»jrrr?iyT (let ns stand still here Pane. 80 (TOTTfmrfr- 

(let es present him with oiir bodyj, Prabodh. 11 p. 29 
iTcjg I ^rfeRTnn ^iT^fiEnTTftr [:=I "fenTT^]) li- 3, 61, 18 oT^ T5rf^^: 
(let US search through the whole forest^. — The idiom is regular 
with FTTcnr. V^ik. 1 i m-?r5rrT%T ^ i^^nt (well, 

I will look on her—), Mudr. IV, p. 138 Malayaketu to BhAgura- 
\ana rPTFRimoT: iJTnTrKrTTclrT (therefore, let us nob approach, let us 
rather listen), Pane 261 7 ^ fPT?=n7TTcTi:ftl *i&rirfFT. Cp. 

JjrcTn with present 478 al. 2. 

h) pre.sent in dnbitative interrogations: I ^anc. 40 fiyr 'ir^UT 

m7?TTfiT f% m f% stt Q^irrm (shall 1 kill 

him with a weapon, or give him poison or put him to death as 
one kills a beast? , Hit. 95 th^T: f% cKJT:? Mhbh. I, 155, 42 
r* ^Trn^irrnfuTt g^^jrrniTT: (tViouds , tell mo frankly , what 

.^hall i do for you f#r ^7ciTnjT'')» A.n instance of this idiom in 
the passive voice may be Pane. 37 [sc. ^jicmsTPr] »what 

shall bo done by us?” 


1) It* these instances occurred only in verbs of the 1 at conjugation, 
w'hcre the formal ditt’ercnce between the endings of the present and 
those of the imperative is a slight one, one could account for them in 
a satisiactory way by supposing errors of the copyists. But, in reality, 
instiinees being likewise tound among the verbs of the 2d conjugation, 
it must bo naognized , a.s 'we do, that the present instead of the impe- 
rative is idiomatic for the 1“^ person. Such phrases as sjiJoT: = 

tKTTTsnJT and ^TtnoFT^ should have moved Cappeiler in his edition of the 
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367* The krtyas, as fai* as they do duty lor finite verbs, 
may rank with the tenses , which are expressive of 
the subjunctive mood. They have the nature of Latin 
gerundivum, and, like this, they belong to the passive 
voice. But their sphere of employment is wider. They 
signify not only that , which one is ohlu/ed to do or P- 
what is prescribed to be done , but also what must happen ni 

by necessity or that which is expected, likely to happen, 

raaay Examples: 1. duty, precept. Yajfi. I, 117 \ Q 

crr^%iJTt (one must make room for an old man, one 

nt’ss of ' , ' 

their charged with a burden, for a king, a sndtaka^ a woman, a sicl- 
man, a bridegroom and one in a carriage), Nala 1, 19 
iTiftnt. ^ (do not kill me), Qak. I ^ er/rTc^; (— niay not 

be killed), Pane. 269 gp r^T rTcTTPn^ FmT^rTrriTT 

JGTT^^NtrnPi&TTT ^TrTJTPT* When substituting for these krtyas the 
active voice, one would got in the first example epr ^n rf in 

the second rn ot)’:, in the third tj cfrfer^rpr^frr, in the fourth 

2. necessity. Pane. 167 ?^uf r >i- 7 7 (I nxust needs go 

abroad), ibid. I, 450 JT^frfnrt ^ 4 fer( T ^mr fiTV^mr rr^rnTT; (blockheads 
are Ihe natural enemies of the learned, the poor of the wealthy). 

3. probability j conjecture ^ expectation^ etc. Qak. Ill ^rferr ^fTTiTinn 

^ ' iPiF^n fy j T rnrr >T fa r? oQ n (she is sure to bo in the neighbourhood of 
the bower), Pane. 240 TTijvn jiir $RTfb 

n^rToniT (the lion retiected: surely some animal will come into this 
hole to-night), Prabodh. V, p. 106 ^fsTTM: ^ fipOT 

5575rT (are they likely to confer any benefit or have they done so 
before or are they doing so now?). The last example plainly shows, 
that the krtyi borders upon the sphere of a participle of the fu- 
ture, SFOT being here almost — Thus wi^rrocr or mon 

may be even — future,” iTfa fTcn fn y-the future.” 

RdtmvaU in Boethlingk ’s Chrestomathy to leave intarf the presents of the 
kind, he has changed into imperatives. 
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4. Even desert and ability find their expression by them. on 1 
P. 3^ 3, 169 gives this example ^ siteiirr zr 

oT^ “ iToTT^fTT^f^, and on sAtra 172 irsirTT ^ — 

iToTif^ 5T?fi:- — The krtyas may be also expressive of indignation at 
some fact, not expected. Mudr. VII, p. 220 RAxasa, when hearing 
the glory of his foe CAnakya proclaimed in the very streets of Pata- 
liputra, exclaims Tmr ^rtrlcSR (and even this RAxasa 

must hear!); Da^. 78 the wretched Jaina monk deplores his mis- 
fortune and the necessity, he has been put to, to break with the 
faith of his fathers Jirr n ir>itt TO 3 

rniiTSirjf (thus, on such a road of disbelief, as 

this, which gives no fruit, but rather deception, I must walk, as 
if it wore the true faith). 

Rem. Some krtyas are restricted to »necessity,” viz. those in 
cp. P. 3, 1, 125. — Other irregularities of moaning are caused 
by the improper employment of the passive voice, as when 
denoting »thc person who deserves a gift,’^ )>one fit to make 
an alliance with” (Pane. Ill, 8), 3 ^ " 7 r; rt? »to bo dreaded” (ibid. Ill, 
142). Some may have even an active meaning, see P, 3, 4, 68. 

(]hapt. V. Participles and participial idioms. 

358. When laying down the syntax of the participles , there 
must be distinguished between the participial forms and 
the participial employment. 

Js lo Uteir form tlie participles are adjective nouns , 
derived by constant siiflixes from any verbal root, 
and which are the proper exponents of partici- 
niiTc- pial employment. Sanskrit possesses 1. three participles 
clf3?e5 for the continuous action, one in each voice 

feWT!), whicli are named participles of the 

O 

present '), 2. two participles for the future , one in the 

1) In Sanskrit, this term is les-s improper, than in many other lan- 
guages, because its present has chiefly the character of expressing the 
durative (of^N. 320- 


iV 3, 3 
loy 


113 
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active voice (=(ir(8>w) and one serving both for the 

medial and the passive (^Rf^WTTnT!), 3. the My as, 
which are passive participles for the future, but with 
a special employment, see 357, 4. two participl.es for 
the past , to signify what is done , achieved , completed as 
^JfTl and^H'^R, the latter of which has always an 
active meaning, as to the former see 360. 

It must bo kept in mind, that the participles, unless they 
themselves do duty as finite verbs, denote the past, present or 
future only with regard to the time, involved by the chief verb 
of the sentence. 

359. Additional remarks. — 1. As participles of the future 
in the active may bo considered also a.) the krts in derived 
from dcsidoratives, as (wishing to do, being about to do), 

cp, 62 a, f, i. Da?. 166 jtbt ^ : 

^rJ T r T^ RT (J^nd there [on that island] we descended, desiring to 
take sweet water, fuel, turnips, roots and fruits) ; A) Ksomo in 
mentioned by P. 3, 3, 3, as rrJTt iTFItr (one, who will go to the vil- 
lage), they do even duty as finite verbs: Katlds. 35, 104 

ft (get up, my king, a son will be born 

to you --), Vikram. V, p. 181 — ^Tf§FTT; c.) those 

in when put close to the chief verb; they are expressive 

of a purpose, cp, 62 c. •). 

2. Further there are the old participles of the past, formed 
with reduplication, such as f. THfrrjT, for the 

active voice, and fer the passive. In classic Sanskrit they 

have almost wholly got out of use. Already Pilnini restricts 
them to Holy Writ, with the exception of six, viz, irftcTPT, 


1) I was wrong, in doubting, on p. 39 N. 3 of this book, at the cor- 
rectness of the example (Mhhh. 3, 73, 25 rr Nala 21,22) ^dFrRfiTcITfl^cK: 
quoted by Wuitney, When reading once more not only that passage, 
but the whole sarga, 1 clearly saw, that cannot but depend here 

on ?rfiionrff5F»:* 


P. 3, 2, 
106 — 
109 . 
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tlio compounds ?r:TnisrPr, 3^nion^, The participle 

in ®5rr^ (arm) is, however, oftener met with in the posi-PAninean 
literature , than would be expected by this rule , but it occurs chiefly 
in epic poetry and in kiiYyas. Mhbh. 1, 44, 10 firsTf^orm, R* 1, 26, 25 

far^rft, Kathas. 25, 72 mtrrrr:, Kumaras. 2, 4 

ibid. 6, 72 mm , ibid. 6, 64 Kathas. 

81, 31, ^igup. 1, 17 etc. That it may even do duty as finite verb, 
has been mentioned 338. But the participle of the past in has 
wholly antiquated, and is only met with in the archaic dialect, 
see f. i. Cat. Br. 3. 0, 1, 1 ; ll, 1, 6, 8 etc. 


360, Of the participles in °rl the great majen’ity have a 

parti- . 

ripie. passive meaning , hence it is customary to call the wliole 
class the passive participle of the past. Ihit some others 

passive 1. i r X 

traiKi- passives, but intransitives, as JlfT (gone), ^FT 

active. (died), Pm (split). Some again may be even transitive 
actives, as eftrr (h iiving drunk), n'llT (having reachinl), 

feFJrT (having torgotten), (having divided), in 

this case they may generally convey sometimes a passive, 
sometimes an active meaning. For instance; 
fjVTo act. Daf. 138 pass. K. 2 , 83, 5 373 nir«TTtr!l>! 5 iTm 

?r!Trar?PT^:prpni^- nnT^.Tnt (the scholiast adds 

With this verb , the active meaning is the more common. 


0 ^ act. Utt. Ill, p. 38 fi=r 
?i qnnT [s«. mru]- 
wqir. act. Qak. I j 

mirim (how, have I offended 
the holy men?) 

gt^ act. Vikram. II, p. 29 | 

rtr&cT m JT i 


pass. Ragh. l, 12 rT g T tOT 
TOtT: 

pass. Kathas. 17, 48 ^oUT 

^ (there is no offence done to 
you by the queen), 
pass. R. (Gorr.) 5, 56, 28 ^ 

C4rl1^* 


rjTj act. Mndr. I, p. 7 nUTimT Uerw- i pass. Hit. 24 'rrarfif: fTjrWr 

f?rr?l; trraT: (welcome guests arc i aiu i P i. 

come to my lioiisc). 
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Moreover in accordance to what has been stated above the 
neuter sing, of all intransitive participles may be employ- 
ed also in a passive sense. Instead of ?PT ITrr:, ^ 
one says as well JTrT^^, Cp. Pat. i, p. 168. 

Rem. 1. If a participle in "FT is used with intransi- 
tive meaning, then the transitive passive is commonly 
expressed by the corresponding part, of the causative. 

fiR m6an8 wsplit by itself” wsplit [by somebody],” rpjT: awake” 
but rrsitfvrT aroused,” ^ »born” but engendered,” 
on” but » thrown” etc. 

Hem. 2. As far as I know, the participles in V never cenvey 
a transitive active meaning; they are, as a rule, intransitives, as 
iin, finr, mr. 

361. Occasionally the participles in rf are used of the 

present. They arc then expressive of an action aebiev- 

^ 

ed, completed, finished. So JTrT and TWT when -- 

„being,” 5T^ „able,” „dead,” HIT ..broken.” 

362. II. We will now treat of the participial employ- 
ment. Before defining it, abstraction is to be made 

jj„‘ of the case in which the participles are nothing more 

or less than simple attributive adjectives, as 
r 

when — „a forbidden law." or even substantives, as 

when — „old man T?n^' „ when — di.sciple. *). Apart 
from this adjectival function, the participles serve to 
exprcs.s attending circumstances or other (qualifications 

1) A apccijil rule ot PAnini (;k -k 1 1 teiichci^ the neuters of participles 
in ®fT to be udniisdible as nouns of action. So Mhbh. 1, 157, 41 

ijrf otV it W OTW (it is better to die toc^ethev, nor can I bear 

to live). Pat. I, p. 1 1 ^fa‘«t)(T^lyH«hu|;{iirUN ^sr UciftT 

(hiccoughing, laughing and scratching are neither .sintul nor pious actions). 
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of the main action , whether temporal or local , causal , 
concessive y conditional, hypothetical , etc. In other terms, 
in Sanskrit, as elsewhere , the participles are a concurrent 
idiom of subordinate sentences, of which, indeed, they 

may be said to exhibit the rudimentary form. 

Examples: 1. the participle oquivaleut to a simple relative 
clause. Pane. 2 ^ :gr iJ^rT^TFTT qfu T r TT ^ TT ffryfn (bore 

are five hundred scholars, who enjoy a salary which I give them). 

2. the participle denoting time, state, condition, circumstance. 

Pane. 268 gjnrcd: (the jackal >)eing tilled with anger, 

said to him), Bhoj. 17 ^ jerfrir jmiii dH 

rU<\rv'/3Ti?mTf& (now, as the king made yuch expenses of money 
etc., his first minister once addressed him ^.hus), Mrcch. VI, p. 222 gj 

qrnrf (better to die while showing prowess, 

than in fottors 5»fter having been sei .ed), 

3. the participle denoting cause, motive. Pane. 58 fftt i 

?5rff rr^ c ^ f^ff (they must be brought to such 
a pass as to bo excluded from heaven, being killed in the flight), 
here the complex q^ T iiV rn points at the cause of their 

not reaching heaven; R. 1, 1, 99 trm JEo^f 

(by reading the R&m&yana one gains heaven). 

4. the participle equivalent to a concessive sentence. Pane. 

3t)4 vtt q q r ^o FSfrt' nr (though I have dissuaded you 

several times, you do not listen to me). In this meaning, 

is generally subjoined to the participle, see 423. 

5. the participle expressive of the protasis of a conditional or 

hypothetical sentence. Da9, 140 35^ ^ orfirniT^cfOT' ^ 

(If I should not follow the path of my [deceased] 
husband, I should dishonour your family), Kathas. 77, 92 
d T ^frWf fSrft mrnfn wrs^: (if you do not say it, and know it, your 
head will fall off into a thousand pieces). 

6. the participle denoting a purpose, aim, intention. Thus is 

the proper employment of the participle of the future. 
Kathas. 38, 157 pf ^ ^r(;>TUUHid:^r T oRtPh ^stt^ (being about 

to I eave her country , she ceded her house to the brahmans). 
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Daf. 79 g«fifH?S!inqpor«iyj:®ui%HUf<iH TPr (as I wished 

to bring them back to their natural state — ) Mhbh. 1, 163, 16 
iaT i W t >.,ro p?r=i: I rfiTfnK^<{;T irhf (the giant took a 

tree and ran once more at Bhtma, that ho might strike him). 

363. As a rule, the mere participle suffices for this pur- 
pose. Now. as this is by far less done in modern lan- 
guages, different connectives are to be added, when 
translating, as when, if, ihow/h, because, as, while siin. 
In short, participles in Sanskrit are as significant as 
they are in Latin and Greek. 

The only pnrticles added arc ^cT, to denote comparison, and 
the cxpoTient of a concessive meaning. Pane. 54 »TCTrTT^?IT 

^oT TrTT^emsrT (her body looks, as if 

she were — ), ibid. 278 qfff i r.OT Tmrfa ^ nTTt?nH {thomjh she is being 
satisfied, she is not kind), ibid. IT, 173 ^rTf^TTn: mTfrf»7 

(a noble-minded man falls as a ball does, // he should fall at all), 

364. The participial employment is not limited to the par- 
with* ticiples. Any adjective may be employed as if it were 
' pisir ^ participle. It is then usual to add to it the par- 
pioy- ticiple e*'H (being). Yet , 0*^1 is not indispensable and 
‘"‘ "I ' is often vriinting, especially if it is a bahuvrihi that has a 

aildeil. participial employment. 

Examples: a.) of added. ^Vik. IV ?nT5F7rTT3m frnt FTT p^ief i f Tr 
(though living in tho forests, we know tlie world), ibid. Ill 
^rrrj'cRr rrrrm^OTrTrr (bow did you come by that sharpness , 
you, whcdG arrows are but Hewers?), Kathas. 24, 67 s^rTir^ rmr nr 
ferrfJTTTT ^mr i^iTrrT (I saw that town, indeed, while 
I wandered about when a student), Pane 44 ^ fTm 

(how can I go there, being tied with strong fetters?). 

b,) of the mere adjective. Pane. I, 109 i^inTrrrprT f#r 'JT^r^TT- 
(what is the use of a faithful [servant], if he be notable, 
what, of an able, if ho be not faithful?), Qak. II two young ascetics 
are approaching, the king, before their being ushered in, knows 
them by their voice and says ^ lo Rd i fi ui far T a r ^^ ;; ^ (by 
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Abao- 

lute 

rases. 


the sound of their voice, which is strong and soft at the same 
time, they must be inferred to be ascetics), Hit. 91 
^ (wishing to tell it [sc. the news srTrTftr]) I have 

come here). 

Rem. 1, Bahuvrihis, the predicate of which is a participle, 
generally share the participial employment. Pane. 130 ^ 

C'OI 

^fjrTqqr (when he saw him, ho became anxious and 

reflected). Von. I, p. 25 ^ wrfqpsTrTifir farfit 

(Madam , by the angry mood* 1 am in , I have not noticed your 
coming here), Miidr. Ill, p. 112 m 

q fTsufitoT (if mylord in this manner crosses my liberty 
of movement, my kingdom seems a prison to me, not a kingdom). 

Rem. 2. rf^, however, is occasionally added even to real par- 
ticiples. Pane. 126 ^ wn- — f5r%T; 

(now, that stupid monkey, being in an angry temper, gave a 
blow), ibid. 335 gpr^Tr^fTWoT ft>lrT: W WU l m MMIv^ ^ h; ^( while stand- 
ing on that very spot, the crab etc.), Mhbh. 1, 166, 2 ^ 

^ qe4 T7 lr lt I ^ ^ ^ added helps the understand- 

ing of the reir ote past. Cp. Pane. 248, 1. 7. 

Absolute cases. 

As the participle is an adjective noun , it needs must 
rest on some substantive, of which it is the predicate, 
and with which it is to agree in gender, number and 
case (27). We may call this substantive the subject 
of the participle. When being a pronoun, it is often 
not expressed ( 10 ), as little when a general subject. 
But, whether understood or expressed, it is likely to 
form part of the chief sentence, and by its noun-ca.se, 
which is at the same time that of the participle, it 
marks the nature of the logical relation, which exists 
between the principal action and the subordinate one. 

Ifet, the participial employment is not restricted to 
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the case, that the subject of the participle occurs iu 
the chief sentence. In Sanskrit, like many other lan- 
guages, it extends also to the absolute cases, by 
which name one denotes the participle with its subject , 
if they are but loosely connected with the principal 
sentence, their noun-case not being graininatieally de- 
pendent on any word or phrase in the chief sentence. 
Sanskrit has two absolute cas(?s: the locative and the 
genitive. Of these, the former is the general one, the 
latter has a much narrower employment. 

366. The absolute locative is a very frequent idiom. It 
'lute' is the Sanskrit counterpart of the Latin absolute abla- ’ ^'7 ’’ 
'live' genitive of Greek. It shares the whole 

manysidedness of signification of the participial employ- 
ment. In other terms, it is equivalent to any kind of 
subordinate sentence: temporal, modal, causal, condi- 
tional, hypothetical, concessive, etc. 

Examples: Kathas. 5, 106 frauj (time goin}'), ibid. 28, 

134 UUrafiT: (that prince being dead, what 

care I for my own life?), (Jdk. I »TTy& ot^q n f '?nof?t {while a 

l^aurava rules the land), Dag. 118 rpTfo WTttrt 

-Ft l fof T sramtinieir (when darkness had spread and the moon had 
risen, I went to bed), Qak. I gFnri ;;yTr!TnTq^ nni iinirnit (she 
hearkens, when 1 speak in her presence). Hit. 96 i^jcfrniicrih jufaftei' 
the messenger had thus spoken), Nala 5, 33 fj ^rrtrr '=TT-7Wt^T 

(Nala having been chosen by the 

daughter of Bhima, — ), ftinc. 17 yq)quf?i ^rnafft 
tnuRi umjjv 

867- It is not necessary, that the predittite of the abso- 
lute locative be a participle. It may be also a noun 
(adjective or substantive). Often, however, HH, cf^- 
^R, RR etc. are added. 
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Exiiinplos of etc. added to tho participle or noun. Pane. 242 
5ryriT ti lO'uvt'ii'j ?TftT (*if day-break, when the owls had become 
blind) [cp. 364 R. 2], ibid. I, 310 pair ^TfrT 

^it is at night-time that the light of the lamp is pleasant, not 
when the sun has risen), ibid. 5C the king says to his daughter 
fenh ciiWriPit mjmnt iTnsrfh iimirfft feifi 

orfiT^T qm rrf ferq Ti^fSFT (my child, as you are my daughter, 
and Lord Vishnu ray son-in-law, how etc.) 

Examples of a nominal predicate without auxiliary. Pane. 62 

^rtr?r^; stIct sTtfi i ?rjvT.-T 57ft mef (this lake will 

soon become dry, when it will ho dry, they will perish), Bhoj. 
12 ;jiTm ynrfrrr nm <11(1177: =1^7 [viz. g^Ti;] (if tho king bo vir- 

tuous, the subjects will bo virtuous, if wicked, they too wilt bo 
fond of wickedness), Qdk. V ^ -TifiRiTrai; rrir 7f%rTf7 ni^ (— 
white you are the protector), Prabodb. II, |). 39 ( Jpl l^ l 

fTiTft ciahreift f^^fr nT:7crl^7T ffijrlinTT incnj^ (‘’•® 

Anger etc. are her adversaries, how will she [Vishmibhakti] march 
against them? Nevertheless, no one, who is desirous of victory, must 
be careless, even if his enemy is rather weak). 

368. Occasionally the subject in the absolntt* locative is 
understood , as fTIrT ([this] being so), 

(aft(‘r [this] had been performed in this way). Of coui-se , 
it is always wanting with impersonal verbs, as Dae. 
107 rrmiqinu (after his having consented), Mhbh. 1, 154, 21 ipHaf 
n 57^*7 (since wo must start , we cannot stay here tong), 

ibid. 1, 150, 4 ^ uj7i:i7J'acrr^ij7T?rnvnT- 

369. Sometimes the absolute genitive is a concurrent 

jute idiom of the absolute locative. It is far from bearing 

\\\t. the geneiul character of the latter. It is limited , in- 
deed , to the expression of some action not cared for 
while performing the main action. Sometimes the ab- 
solute genitive may be rendered by ,though, notwith- 
standing, in spite of” and the like, sometimes it is 
simply pointing out, which action is going on at the time 
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when the main action intervenes , then we may trans- 
late it by „while” or „as.” Other restrictions of its 
employment are: 1. its predicate must have a. dura- 
tive meaning, and is therefore in most cases a parti- 
ciple of the present, or at least a partic. or adjectivi', 
which does duty as such; 2. its subject must be a 
person. Upen the whole, the absolute genitive is usu- 
ally found in standing phrases *). 

According to P. 2, 3, 38 the absolute gonitivc is expressive of 
some action not cared for, while performing the action of the 
chief sentence. The commentary illustrates this rule by the example 
^ 7 ^: qr^T^hij which is interchangeable with because 

it means (he has forsaken tlie world 

not caring for the tears of his family). ^). 


1) These rules have chiefly been fixed by F. DESAUssuREin his valuiiblo 
and exhaustive treatise de Vemplni du ginitif ahsolii en Sanscrit, 

The rule of the subject being a person is violated Kumftras. 1, 27 
mrlff ^ (though spring has an im- 

mense variety of flowers, the rows of bees cling especially to the amra- 
rtower), unless it be supposed that Kalidasa means the personified Spring. — 
In this passage of the RAiuayana (3, U,58) fT?=Tt vpnonrf ^rjt (^Uiunf^- 
srmr^ a- participle of the past in is Hie pre- 

dicate. 

2) Paniui's sutra runs thus: preceding s. 37 qw ^ 

irraFT >>rr orgrg TCn q^ enjoins the employment of the absolute locative. Now. 
3. 38 allows the genitive too, but only for the case, that there i.s to 
be expressed One may ask, what is the exact meaning of this 

term. Does it moan •disregard,” or has it rather a more general im- 
port, that of » indifference?” The former interpretation needs implie.s the 
participial action being known to the agent of the main action , but this 
is no requisite to the latter. If we consider the practice of Sanskrit 
phraseology, it becomes very probable, we must take in its widest 

sense. Then all cases of absolute genitive may range under it. In such 
phRiaes m R. 1, 60, 15 1 307*1 th qgmt rT-r< 

(under the eyes of the munis, the king [Tri9anku] ascended to heaven) 
the anddara is to be found in this, that the chief action is going on 
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Examples: l. the ^en. though y in spite ofy nolwithstandiny. 
Pane. 193 wn TwrarfSf rm I 

have asked them^ though you were here, was but to make a 
trial), Mudr. Ill, p. 124 rpgj:.... ^ ^rTT: (— under 

the very eyes of RAxasa), Pane. 152 cnjUrTt Mhbh. 

1, 102, 70 fcTfebCcfm^iiTr rxwmx \ gfgr m\h : 

r^-.i^rrmr (Vicitravirya became consumptive, when 

being young, and died in spite of the efforts of hii friends and 
skilled physicians), R. 2, 100, 4 tj ^ 5FFTTingiT^f^ (do 

not go to the forest during his lifetime [— eo vivci\). In the last 
example the notion of disregard appears, if one eliminates the 
negation: »the action of going to the forest though he is living, 
must not bo done by you.” ‘). 

2. the gen. is expressive of a situation , existing at the time , 
when the main action intervenes, Eng. tvhihy as. Pane. 131 ^ 

5n[rTf<TOT ^ f^WrT: fkJHi (while lie was speaking 

thus, the said hunter came and concealed himself), ibid. 44 the 
barber’s wife asks her friend qro qr u T fq r mr rirTTUT 3l7qrr: (the 
rogue [she means her husband] has not risen [from his couch] 
during my absence, has he?), Kathas. 18, 356 f^r^rTOTTCTW rT3r 
rTnnwJTnrj:- • • • (while he retiected thus, females came), ibid. 

3, 11 prqr ftrerant rr^r* ^tert 

Rem. 1. Between these two different kinds of absolute ge- 
nitive there are , of course , interjacent links. The anddara of 
the action conveyed by the absolute genitive may be more than 
simple independence and less than full disregard. Mhbh. 1, 153, 7 

shall kill him , beautiful lady, and 


quite independently of the circumstance, that the holy men were its 
spectators. Then , the term anddara holds also good for the case , that 
the absolute genitive is nierely expressive of the situation. 

The Mah&bh&shya has no comment on our rule, the KSrtantra does not 
mention it at all, see Trilocanada^a on Kat. 2, 4, 34 (p. 499 ofEGGEUNo’sed.). 

1) See DE Saussuke, p. 23. In the same book, p. 63 — 74 plenty of 
instances prove the frequency of the phrase qgUrRrTOT and the like. 
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oven in your prosonce,” hero tho absolute turn denotes the easiness 
of the enterprise, i) 

Bern. 2. The absolute genitive seems to be very rare in the 
archaic dialect. 

370. Apart from this absolute genitive , Sanskrit upon the 
whole shows a preference for emplo^ung genitiv(!s of 
the participle, either as dative-lilce genitives (129) or 
when depending on some substantive. The frequency 
of this turn makes it sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the absolute and the not-absolute construction. 

Th? In some phrases both seem to mingle. For tliem we 

ahso- use the term of semi-absolute construe- 

lute ge- ^ ** 

nitive. tioQ , for the logical relation between the genitive 
and the principal sentence, though not wholly want- 
ing , is very loose , indeed* •^) Hero arc some in.-^taucos. IViic. 
154 ^ %7T!Trh ^ (*>he thinking so” or *for 

him as he thought so” tho day passed slowly), Da^*. 144 rf rrr 
niTrUj: > a^d SO regularly to denote »wliilo some- 
body was doing so and so, some other arrived, the sun rose or 
set, time passed otc.” See f. i. Pane. 56, I. I, R. 3, 11, 68, Kathas. 
15,123, R. 2, 62, 19, ibid. 85, 14. This idiom borders on that, 
treated 128 R. 2. 

Of a somewhat different nature are such instances as Mudr. 
V, p. 180 ^Mrh'5^fT;F3Frr>TrTT ^i':TrTT 

(as Candragupta in soiling .them [the jowclsj, desinMl an (‘x- 


1) DE Saussure, p. 24 and 25 quotes a few passages point to tlio 

fact, that the absolute geu. occasionally may answer to fr. jum 

que zzz for aught, 

2) The oldest instance of it, known to he Sausslkk. is Miiitiayaniyo- 

panishad 1, 1 fq t JrT r JTiTfTf f?jjr rTJTrrrTT-^r'tTTv^ CPTTJTT:. 

\nother instance from the archaic dialect is Ap. Dliarm. 1 , 2, 7, 13 
cp. the foot-note on p, 288 above. 

3) See DE Saussurb p. 33—41. 
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371 . 

rh** abso- 
lute turn 
admissi- 
ble, even 
if its sub- 
ject oc- 
curs also 
in the 
maiu sen- 
tence. 

372 . 

Semi-ab- 
solute in- 
strumen- 
tal. 


orbitant profit, you, cruel man, have made ourselves the price), 
Pane. 162 7 ^ ^ C4k, I cfTf- sng^sr- 

Nagdn. I, p. 8 

iri§rr/TfTl^ fTOrTTJT^TcK Pt^frf:* those examples the 

genitive may bo accepted as a dative-like one (129), in the re- 
maining it depends on a noun (tnf&TJT^, JTOT understood, 

Likewise Nala 24, 15, Pane* 57 qq gfgtfecufq, etc* 

etc. Cp. also the foot-note on p. 94 of this book. 

Rem, The differences between the absolute and the semi-ab- 
solute genitives are sometimes very small, indeed. Pane. 156 
q f^^rf U r T ^ gfJTT SlfTTlt ^Tor^SFiT sTTrTT:, hero the absolute turn would 
be doubtful but for the pronoun of the 1st person repealed. That 
in such phrases, as awhile A. was doing this, B. arrived,” the 
genitive is thought by Sanskrit-spoakers an absolute one, is proved 
by this, that the absolute locative is used too. Mhbh. 1, 169, 1 offTr^ 
qg uTtriOT qfTTqgi ^rnTmqrq curq; , Kathas. 42, 165 5iwqt 

It is no hindrance to the absolute construction, if its subject 
is a word, occurring also in the main sentence. Fane, 67 
f % p quqfr i w q^ q^t nroq q^nm ftqq: , here rw, the subj. 
of f^qqfT; means the lion, reuw the same lion. KathAs, 29, 77 
endwqfq qrqqT qcqrsn romrf^ f?55rq, here the absolute loc. is used, 
though its subject roriu’ is also represented in the main sentence 
by qsr- Cp. R. 3, 67, 2 5 Nala 5, 33. 

The semi-absolute employment must also be stated 
for the instrumental. Hero are some instances. Kathds. 29, 
35 q q q&wfq {by eating these fruits you will 

enjoy eternal youth), R. 2, 64, 18 q smjfrq qxrqr Ecp' rqT Rqq : 

(as soon as the arrow had been drawn out , he mounted to heaven), 
Pane. 57 gqJr qq^; nrq ^R6iT5;f&i^mlq (my dear, I will 

not take either food or drink until after having killed all the ene- 
mies), ibid. 178 q Pciqq T ^ ; (do not fear, with 

such friends as we are), Eath^s. 55, 213 farsqsnrfqqiT 
fEjqnqrfir, Pane. 194 (Lat. his cog- 
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nitis et tui ei adversarii tihi obnoxii erunt). In all of them tho 
absolute locative might have been used. The instrumental repre- 
sents the action, expressed by the participle, as the cause or motive 
or means of the main action, and in this respect it shows a closo 
affinity to the Latin absolute ablative. 


Other participial idioms. 


373. Other participial idioms are: 

cipie I. The participle added to a verb , expressive of some 

All lied 

to a aifection of mind , to signify tlie motive of the alTection. 
vert ot Pane. 149 fg; ;t ^ sjcjTTiT; (do you not fool ashamed at 

Alice “ 


tioD of speaking thus?), ibid. 147 ah (%fT£ii ^ a ' asf nri: (one must pity you 
for having become proud), ibid. 112 ?frnfyf^y ferT'irTT fipir 


7t fy®** have not . done well by kindling discord between 

them), Mhbh. 1, 145, 9 ftxjpsii fntTTT; tmwijfTpwi a (Dlirt. 


cannot endure their having obtained the kingdom from their father’s 
side), MahS,v. I, p. 18 pTH^Ttrijrrpr 77% syrprni. 

374. II. The pai'ticiple , which expresses the predicate of the 
cativc object of the verbs of seei/i/j, /tearin // , Inowitiff, thinking , feel- 


live and conceivittg, wishing and the like. Since, of coarse, it mast 

natTve agree with the object, it is an accasativo with tlio 
'cd by’a s-ctive voicc , but a nominative with the passive ol the 
p"!)r‘a chief verb(6). Soit is said ^ (he saiv 

used as me' enter), pass. By using some 

Such . 

other noun instead of the participle, we get the idiom , 


mentioned 32 c.), f. i. (he saiv me 

being young = he saw, I was young). 

This much used accusative with participle is the 
counterpart of Latin acc. with infinitive, which ((in- 
struction does not exist in Sanskrit (390 R. 2). Con- 
current idioms are the oratio direcla with and re- 
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lative sentences with the conjunctions I (49i foil). 

Examples: a.) with an active chief verb. Pane. 51 

airnTTrTt (they saw some princess ^ap- 
proaching on elephant’s back), Mudr. IV, p. 158 rr 

(the prince does not desire my being far), ^ak. IV q 
jTTyrfeirPT^ do not know, I am near) , Hit. 2 ^ 

CTOToT (once the king hoard somebody read two 
glokas), Kathds. 9, 74 ^rafur ^!frRm?:5n Qak. VII 

nth^uRTf^CToiT rT^?^ % T^ x T omr? t3^ (on seeing the ring, I remem- 
bered that I had wedded his daughter). As to the last examples 


Predi- 

cative 

geni- 

tive. 


cp. 14, Vlliy. 

6.) with a passive chief verb. Mudr. Ill, p. 120 sR^n^rStiTT- 
(why have you overlooked his withdrawal?), R. 3, 
67, 16 Jatayu tells Kama, he has seen the carrying off of Sita 


^< 4 H(UIT q^TT J7;T TToTHT^, Kathds. 41, 4 fqirttT 

)4T(=TT <v5Il'n^ Jjrf: (a friend has now told him, his brother died 
abroad), 111 rrnru^ faon^q 5r?jT ^HfftJqjTncKT: i nf^ un - 


rTT^fTT*. Rri Rl 1 (H'rP<v^n I ; • 

Rem. If not a chief verb, but a nomcn actionis is attended by 
the predicate of its object, both the object and its predicate are 
put in the genitive [llOJ. Pane. 67 the animals of the forest have 
engaged themselves to send every day one among them to the 
lion for food; when it was the turn of the hare, she went to the 
lion and said, she with four other hares had been sent by the 


animals qq they knew mo to be reputed 

[a] rather insignificant [animal]”, Malav. I, p. 18 qq^q^TsmiT- 
(in the very presence of the king it will appear 
which of us is superior and which inferior). 


375. III. In translating Sanskrit participles, it is some- 
times necessary to substitute for them infinitives or 
''«r'ti!e nouns of action. , So the abs. local. ^cT ijrmq may 
rryc^, be = » after performiuj^ the order.” This idiom , the coun- 
terpart of Latin re^e^ tmcli emclio rcyum , is not rare , 
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txacti 
1= exa- 
ciio re- 
turn. 


376 . 

Peri- 
phras- 
tic cm- 
ploy- 
meut 
of par- 
tici- 
ples. 


377 . 


especially ia the instnimentaP). So f. i. NdgAn. I, p. 5 

fernicrerPTr 517 f Tf rC ra en- ifer i t (<lo not reflect on this non- 

o ” o 

sense, better would it bo to act after your father’s injunction), 

Pane. I, 5 slIHlIrll ofprf^ slftrlT- ^ 

iTTjraarfsTO rRn; (better is it, that he dies scarcely after being born, 
better is the birth of a daughter. .... than an unlearned son 
etc.). *) So often the participle in “ft with fe^or R. 2, 36, 30 
pJTOr ftpiT fott (therefore cease to destroy R.ama’8 

happiness), Mrcch. VIII, p. 244 fernri r nfe ^- ' l FrofeRT (why strike 
this poor fellow?). 

Participles attended by adxii.iaries. 

Sometimes participles are expressive of the chief pre- 
dicate. In this case, auxiliaries are often wanted 
to denote the person or the tense or the natnceofthe 
action. The comliination of participle and auxiliary 
etfects a kind of periphrastic conjugation, which some- 
times has an emphatic character, and sometimes serves 
to express special shades of tenses or moods , not to be 
pointed out by mere flexion. 

Tlera. It is only the past participles, that may do 
duty as finite verbs by themselves, without auxiliary. 
But even this is only admissible , if the subject is evident 
frpm the context. For this reason , in the and 2"^ per- 
son the absence of the auxiliary commonly necessitates 
the expression of the pronoun, and inversely. See 11 . 

We may divide this periphrastic conjugation into the 
following classes: 

1) Sec i»E Sal-s-suhe, p. 91 N. 1. 

2) An instance from the archaic ilialect may be Ait. Kr. 1,13,8 
^ m [sc. fTTipTl 
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Peri- I, To the past participle the present Rf1 or 
tic is added, f. i. Prabodh. V, p. 103 ^ R 

nfad-df-iM, MAlat. IV, p. 65 This idiom falls to- 

moods. gether with the employment of the sole past participle 
as a past tense, see 336. 

JI. The past participle is attended by another tense 
or -mood of or HqfTT. 


37 


Here are some examples: Da^. 100 ^ ^ (and 

I addressed him with these words), Kath&s. 79, 132 n^ F :q^ f crfr Tt sWcT 
— 1 Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 ^ heard 

this). — ^Jak. V ixmm sffTEiadn’ crf^; here 

the optative of the past is expressed by periphrase, Kath^s. 27, 32 
jrift (in what can I have offended the kingP). 
From the archaic dialect I add Ait. Br, 1, 4, 1 n\ tT rJn.r t ^ T J^ : JOTfT 
(he, who has never before performed a sacrifice). Cp. 346. 

Rem. By putting irfSnsrffir to the past participle , the future per- 
fect may be expressed. Mhbh. 1, 162, 21 ism g T o i ftf p T OTril 
t rfdVjff ; (both purposes will be performed), Prabodh, II, p. 45 fTH:- • • 
it ir PrTj r i ’^ ^ TTT uf&Tsofit (then ^inti will have departed this life). 

III. The participle of the future is accompanied by 
the auxiliary. 

This idiom is almost limited to the archaic dialect. In the 
brdhmanas the participle of the future not rarely joins with 
and mrU Ait. Br. 2, 11, 6 pr iiort^ 

(on which spot they are to kill [the victim], there the 
adhvaryut brows sacred grass [5arAis]), ^at. Br. 3, 2, 2, 23 ^nr 
j^T^nH^TOT^TorirT (when he, after having slept, is not to sleep again), 
Aqv. Grhy. 1, 3, 1 ^ =gf 

IV. The participle of the present with 

GTrTri, iiRrI, is expressive of a continuous 


1) Cp. the similar employment of Homeric II. a, 133 S Itof/c 

O0p’ at/rxp 'ipt \ ^a‘6xi hvdfjLtvov. 
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The action and is to be compared witli Enelish to be with 

cootl" 

"“®“* the partic. in -ing^ or Irrrflrl etc. „hp is re- 


Yby fleeting „he has been reflecting,” Nrt- 

peri- ■ /-s 

phrase. etc. — Pane. 42 MUhTj' frtngrin; 

(the weaver was always concealing his disposition), Kathas. 42, 140 
(ho was sporting with her); Da?, 150 ;T«nf*niT rT- — 
(but the princess will not cease weeping). Pane. 
330 ^wmirr (sbo is being guarded carefully) ; Mhbh. 

1| 11, 5 fren^ frqdV d l .|. r ra »T (I was knowing the power of his 


ascose), Utt. II, p. 34 ft SR* — f%7^ 3^T crJiR; 

(this is the very forest, where we formerly dwelled for a long time), 
R. 2, 74, 2 rrr ^ Msr (do not weep for the dead one). 

Rem. 1. The participle in °ft or a verbal adjective, provided 
that they have the meaning of a present, may be similarly con- 
strued with sitih, fF r gfr t and the rest. Pane. 285 rRT'SffT 5 r: «Rr- 
q i^ (j I ' riRriwl^ (everybody is content with his trade), ibid. 283 

(— is staying outside the water), 
ibid. 160 jtr fis otsr (~ was sleeping 

on that couch), ibid. 318 or: (this pot is filled 

with porridge), R. 2, 75, 29 qy ^ ^ (and may 

he never see him occupy the royal dignity), Vikram. IV, p. 131 

Rom. 2. In the same way verbs meaning not emsiny to do 
are construed with the participle. Pane. 65 PiqriTdi.pJiiRiT- 

I U I ”f) u ( ( T q (the lion did not cease killing — ), ibid. 275 

<rrft srivirfr^ 5!7:*5^ ^ftirr ^ mqoTffr- 

Hem. 3« The archaic dialect expresses the continuous action 
also by the participle with the verb occasionally tT 7 (cp. 

Whitney § 1076, a and b). Ait. Br. 1, 25, 2 fit [ac. ^1 gi^rrmT 
fu ^^r T ?rT?!PT (it was this, they shot off, and by which they 
destroyed the towns), Pancavimgabrdhmana 35P^cr0 ERT^i^fSrT *)• 


1) Cp. this passage from a cbassic author (Pane. 282) ^ [sc. mmj ;t 
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Rem. 4. Note that tlio auxiliaries may also be put in the pas- 
sive. See 32 


Chapi’. VI. Gerunds. 

379. Tli(! gerunds hold a place somewhat intermediate be- 
tween infinitive and participle. As to their etymology , 
they are petrified noun-cases, and for this reason they 
are not declinable. 

Gerund I. Th 0 goruud in °3T is the petrified instrn- 

in °ri3T 

(\). mental of a verbal noun. At the outset '=hMI was, as 

^gin”." infinitive of the aorist. This ori- 

ginal nature is discernible a.) when the gemnd is con- 
strued with T'TfT and WFl, 6.) if the action conveyed 
by it has a general subject, 

(I.) With and the gerund serves to express a pro- 

hibition, cp. 363 R. 1. Dag. 137 rToT n t^ TTf u r di T (»do con- 
ceal,” liter, ))what [profit should boj to you by concealing?”). 
R. 2, 28, 25 ft cPT rrroTT (have done going to the forest. ^). 

b.) Pane. Ill, 107 q\iTf<frorT ^?crr Tjrm 

^ ^ ncoTt (if by cutting down trees, by killing victims, 


1) Something of the kind, indeed, is contained in a rule of P&nini 
(3,4,18) ufUhiynt'. ^ » according to the eastern gramma- 

rians the gerund is to be put with ^gp^riT^and if they express a 
prohibition.” 

The following gutra (3, 4, 19) JTtrt has beer, wholly 

misunderstood by the commentators even up to Patanjali. Not the ver- 
bal root xpr, hut the particle of negation is meant, I am convinced , our 
siitra does not contain a new rule, but it is the continuation and at 
the same time the explanation of the preceding, in other terms, it is 
an old viirttika. The eastern grammarians, it is said, teach the use of 
and 13^ in prohijbitions exchange for [— instead of] (anrt^T^) 
qXt prescribed by the Northern ones.” In fact, = — 

Of 13^ thus used I know no instances from literature. 
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by shedding streams of blood, if thus one goes to heaven, by 
what way does one go to hell?). 

380. But in its most common employment the gerund 
empby- ^6 Said to do duty as a past participle of the 
mlusa ^^ctive. Like the absolute locative and the other par- 
’pTf* of* ticipial employment it enables the speaker to cut short 
iiic past, subordinate sentences and to avoid the accumulation 
of finite verbs (14,1). Indeed, it has the full function 
of a participle. As a rule, it denotes the prior of two 
actions, performed by the same subject. Accordingly 
its subject is that of the chief action. So it usutilly 
refers to a nominative, if the chief verb is active, 
or to an instrumental, if it is a passive. Nothing, 
however, prevents its being referred to other casas , since 
the main subject may occasionally be a gen., locat., 
dative etc. 

1. Instances of the gerund referring to a nominative or to 
an instrumental are so common as to be found on almost every 

page. Pane. 3 riT^m|prTrn3[r 

^ (then the king having hoard. this promise, en- 

trusted the princes to him and was highly satisfied with this), 
here jgrsrr and refer to — Pane. 70 ^nr tT urj qrcTTfin^T 
nfer mriTT: , the gerunds irren and refer to to. 

2. Instances of the gerund referring to other noun-cases: 1, to 

an accus. R. 3, 41, 18 ^ ^ fsrfe (be awaro 

that yourself will be lost, when seizing Slta) ; — 2. to a genitive. 
Nala 3, 14 mi ;v|5r aOT (his love increased as 

soon as he had beheld the fair one), Pane. 69 TOirr 
TOTOirforf^T (it does not befit my lord to go before having ex- 
plored his strength); — 3. to a dative. Kura&ras. 2, 18 rTOwfriim- 

oT: I (welcome to you , mighty ones , 

who uphold your oflSces by your power); — 4. to a locative. Pane. 
125 oTOy ar!R nTrciT oTTiT the loc. is the absolute one: ?'as 
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Gerund 
expres- 
sive of 
simul- 
taneous- 
ness. 


the monkey having brought tho fan, was fanning”. - The subject 
of the gerund is comparatively often a genitive or a locative, 
owing to the frequent employment of the dative-like genitive (129) 
and of the absolute locative. For the rest, it is only from the 
context, that the subject of a given gerund is to be known. That 
f. L Bhoj. 96 ^{forr 

?5TFTT ^ CTT^ the gerund sjroTT refers to but 

to ^T?rT, call be learned no otherwise. 

3. The gerund may even refer to a subject not expressed, 
but understood. Utt. IV, p. 72 ^^ar: , from the con- 

text it is plain, that ?5mT is implied. Likewise N&gftn. V, p. 91 
^ ^ UTTTTWITsfqr gfpUsU ITOH [sc. roIUT]- Or to a 

general subject, as f. i. R. 3, 48, 23. Cp. 379 6). 

Rem. Like the participles, the gerund may serve to express 
different logical relations, as is evident from these examples. Da$, 
149 rrrdrrt TToTSTMi ufnviww (I shall not rise before 

^ ^ d sjs r- 

having learned what this really is), R. 3, 21, 10 •• • 

(when I saw great fear arose within mo), Pane. 

Ill, 77 3 ^ ^qTTfir iyiroTT fel firfeufopaif^ (what profit shall we 
have, if wo make the owl our king?), Cp. 362. 

Not always the gerund can be said to denote a past 
action , done previously to the chief action. . Sometimes 
there is simultaneousness. B. 3, 43, 9 ^ ^ourfr gfdcjtJ 
^ Rffaf lTiScTTg' mm, tero and ^arram are sitnaUanoous , 

»Laxmana thus speaking and dissuading her.” Cp. Dac. 159 ^ sfr 

Pi fq^.iirUcina T .*. fUch ' M uarm^rfir^m Idwfn (by what cause do 

you keep apart, not caring for the feast, as if longing for some- 
body?), ibid. 182 iurjoi-wPl^-ea uffiejuiPt (by 

your orders I guard the cemetery and in virtue of this function 
it is there that I dwell). — Cp. also tho idiom, taught 203. 

Hence the gerund, in the same way as the parti- 
ciple of the present (37®), may even attend such verbs 
as w, invir, , to signify a continuous action. 

Kum&ras. 1, 1 snn^ fwr: <jferr («»- 
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Gcrand 

in 


tending to both oceans, the eastern and the western, [Mount HimA* 
laya] stands as the measuring stick of the earth). Da^. 177 

oirfit (ho is the foremost of all the townsmen ')| M. 7, 195 
y Ty^ r f[g rr f:?i (? (he [the king] must keep the enemy invested), 
fiem. Occasionally the gerund is oven expressive of a predi- 


cative attribute. R. 3, 19, 4 gFfrmrsfr mmn mk (he 

is unaware, he has fastened the rope of Death round his nock), 
Malav. V, p. 124 yif^TiuT ^rniToUrT 

(my friend, you only think so from Dh. having acted up to my 
desire by her former actions !). R. 2, 73,4 ^ 


IL The other gerund , that in is as to its origin 
the acc. of a verbal noun. It denotes some concomitant 
action and is comparatively seldom employed. When 
put twice, it is expressive of repeated or uninterrupted action. 
Dac. 30 ??ToP5it- 

rRU (the king of LAta always hearing 

of the matchless beauty of the daughter of the monarch — ), 
ibid. 95 «rT^<J7mari^ (savouring without interruption ®). 

For the rest the gerund in is limited to standing phrases , 
at least in classic Sanskrit. PAnini (3, 4, 25—64) gives a list of 
them. Of the kind are I*. 3, 4, 29 bi ^ufri (as soon as ho 

sees a girl , he woos her), ibid. 52 yjoriTt (after rising from 

his couch he runs) , ibid. 50 3^-^ (^' ^hey fight seizing 

each other by the hair), Dag. .144 (I captured him 

alive) cp. P. 3, 4, 36, Mudr. II, p. 76 ^Y?c^nFr (was killed by 
lumps of earth) cp. P. 3, 4, 37, Mbbh. 1, J 54, 30 wt 

(he pressed him violently to the earth and killed him 
as one slaughters a victim), KumAras. 4, 26 sTOTT (she 

beat her breast, injuring her bosom), cp. P. 3, 4, 55. Likewise 


1) Cp. aiflH with the instminental 87 11.1, 

2) The same purpose is served by putting twice the gerund in f5rr* 

Pat. passim iT^f^ (frogs move by jumping). See P. 

3, 4, 22 and cp. Pane. 11, 100. 
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— rjOTT SG© f* i- ViddhaQ. II, p, 36. From the archaic 

dialect I add Ait. Br.'l, 21, 11 5?fTf?T 

(he deposits in him the menial and motive powers, while calling 
each member by its name), cp. P. 3, 4, 58. In all these expres- 
sions the gerund is the final member of a compound. — Another 

idiom is the employment of it with n^, or go’j then both 

the gerund in and that in °rcrT are available, as ipi^iTT5T5^(or 
ij^) ^sTfH(he eats first, then he goes). 

Rom. Upon the whole the gerund in is oftener used in the 
archaic dialect of the brAhmanas , than afterwards , and it is even in 
such cases as are not specialized by P4nini, Ait. Br. 2, 19, 7 

(if he 1 renounces them piecemeal), Qat, Br. 12,8,3,7 
?rf^TTT^ (people will go and see in crowds). — Pan. 

3, 4, 12 speaks of the gerund in with the verb 51^ as a 
vaidik idiom. Maitr. S. 1, 6, 4 ^ ^ fmw HTTOcTT — 

qr^nffoPT. Cp. TBr. 1, 1, 5, 6. 

CiiAPT. VII. Infinitive. 

383. Sanskrit infinitive is a much employed form. It^’,o/^’ 
krit” ?n- serves to denote aim and purpose , almost to any extent 

and without restriction. As a rule , the infinitive in 
ment. m may be put to any predicate , just as* the dative 
of the puri)ose, to which it is equivalent. In 87 we 
have quoted a striking instance of this equivalence, 

9ak. I ^TrT^TUrPT ^ other 

examples of the infinitive boing expressive of the aim may be Mhbh, 

1, 160, 15 n" fapsiH f&w ^ money 

to buy some man somewhere), K. 2, 52, 9 fToT 

^fpnr (here is a ship for you to cross the river). Day. 40 ;r^- 
(^Tjirr fernn (I devise some gentle means 

for killing that scoimdrcl), R. 1, 42, 24 pif & 

57f^.-T: (I know no .one but Qiva, to boar her [the Ganga]). 

384. Sanskrit infinitive, like ours, acts in some degree 
as a complement to the main predicate. Panini enjoins 
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its being pht to words of Imnfj able, venturing, hwnnm/, p 3, 4 , 
bdiiff irksome, hei'nij fit , under lakivfj, takrnfi , (foi/K^ , tole- 
rating, deserving, being met with, suf Jiving , being ^ ^ 

a match for, 3,nd in such phi’ciscs »is’ there; is anuppor- *’®' 
tunitg, a time for 'doing something. Of course , these 
injunctions do not exhaust the sphere of the infinitive’s 
employment , and may easily be enlarged. With the 
verbs of wishing the infinitive is likewise mentioned by 
Panini , but as he adds in express terms , provided that 
the subjects of both the infinitive and the verb of wishing 
are the same. 

Examples: Mhbh. 1, 150, 23 7[ snOT: (we cannot go). Pane, 

70 irrtTg nrc mrir: (who is able to sustain your splri\(lonr;'), 
Kumaras. 4, 11 auhi ftrjr mifunt tnTPiu m (wlio, 

except you, my beloved [Kama], has tlio power of conducting 
the loving maidens to their lovers i*); — Ven. I, p. 3(i u.:j|Tr'7rrTTT'iWrT; 

u-gi|n ctfilXiTT: 'TTTrjJgl: (the sons of Pilndu aro skilled 
in acquitting themselves on the battle-field); — Mrcch. Vfll, p. 

256 fgq-5Tr'7Vt?l!HtT (it is difficult to change ])oi.<on into medi- 

cine); — Pane. 315 par tn-urnTT; (f have come to von in order 
to ask), R. 2, 96, 17 ?irat the approaches in oi-der to kill 

us) ; — Pane. 195 rr^ U^fhiTJTTT^yT: (all began to deliberate), Prabodh. 

I, p. 7 nftsfTTiTTfinrti HVi'W; (it is his iutcntiim to esta- 

c. •. O ' 

blish his sway on the earth), Da^. 112 ;i-7T.-TOt CTT'JTnrnjw-^TTiir.-f 
%fT: (you arc decided to cross to-day the shoreless ocean of sorrow), 

R. 3, 9, 25 7j OT ottt* * • . . mmi fSrnr "TirrvrT^ 0 ou 

never should make up your mind to kill — ); — R. 2, 14, 2d nr^T ra 
^fSr (you do not deserve to mourn); — Dae, 178 
(I feel ashamed to live); — Kumaras. 5, 2 =fT 77^,7 (she wished to 
make); ^ak. VI ?TTcr7rj7 <rk, f^arnfTTJTPT (»uy hiars, however, 

do not allow me to see her oven in a pieture), Malav. ![, p. tr» 
iTTl?TftrrT'lf urnr: %'TTT*T (Sire, do me the favour 

- - o 

of looking' now at my draniatii; poidorinauce); ~ Da^.. 203 77 ^ hpw 
^ (he gets a bath and footl). 
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AVith and the like, f, i. Nala 20, 11 rriiT ferTffergjT, 
(^uk. Vll r<3 TS7 : ^ n 7 a r umfn (I am looking out 

for an opportunity of introducing you to the teacher of Indra), 
Vikram. V, p. 172 rEi<TT 

Rom. 1. Among the words of sufficing^ the particle is to bo 
noticed. It is used with infin. sometimes in its proper sense 
of nbeiiig enough,” as M. 2, 214 f dg r m^rf^ oTT 3^:1 

nrrrr nrjiTj sometimes also with infin. V;xpresse8 pro- 

hibition, just as with gerund (353, R. 1). R. 3, 59, 14^ igpjr- 
SRT JT^TTIT (dc not despair), Mrcch. Ill, p. 106 ggrpr g^rtcfft^JT. In 
the same way Fttjt ^vith infin. Miidr. Ill, p. 107 ;rgrrT; 0T5TT^??trFT 
crmnTTTT; (why should you worry your voice and mind 

by striving for success?). 

Rom. 2. Instances of an infinitive with a verb of remembering 
may occur now and then. In tliis case the infin. is expressive of a 
action, previously done by the same subject. *). 

385. When dei)eii(ling on a noun, the infinitive is not 

Its 

bciiiK allowed to be compounded with it, save the nouns 

used in i in l . 

rom- ^Tn ancln^*. Bahuvrihis made up of infin. ^ either of them 

pounds. often used. Malat. Ill, p, 40 f 1 t fa (I wish to 

tell something worth telling), Mhbh, 1, 146, 16 j^rnf *7F?r 
^ir^: (l^ desires to burn me), Pane. 71 oirFrrns (what 

do you intend to say?). 

386. The infinitive has preserved its original nature of 

Its 

charac- being a noun-case. The only difference , that exists be- 

ICT. 

tween it and the datives and locatives") of nouns of 

1) Ot this idiom prof. Kern has poiuted out to me some passages, 

borrowed from an inedited Buddhistic work , written in good Sanskrit , the 
Jutaka-mdld (see Hodgson, Essays p, 17). Somebody, who has practised 
the virtue of ahimsd, says of himself 2Irr fTTrSTT^T UTT: JTT^'Sfw 

-^^other, famous for 

his munificence declares ?r 

(v. a. I do not remember 
to have dUappoinied the expectation of those , who came to me as supplicants). 

2) When depending on substantives, the noun of action may also be 

a genitive (llOj, f.i. or or or OOTgq; 
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action in etc., is that the latter are con- 

strued with the genitive of their object, but the in- 
finitive with the accusative. For the rest, they are 
synonymous. It is the same, whether one says 

or vifer swnr orllg 

Rem. A gen* of the krtya, doing duty as inf., is rare* Pane. 242 
oT^iorer eFTvT; (it is now no time for tolling it), i). Cp. 
with krtya 389 R, 

Like the nouns of action, the infinitive by itsell 
neither belongs to the active voice nor to the passive. 
It may be construed with both classes of verbal forms , 
and seems to have an active meaning, when it is the 
complement of an active verb, but a passive, when 
of a passive. Pane. 258 we read ST^rT rl^ 
sc. which is just as good as^^ 

rRJTg^; in the former sentence the subject is denoted 
by an instrumental, in the latter by a nominative, but 
in both it is the self-same infinitive, that completes 
the finite verb. Likewise it is equally correct to say 

as 

Instances of the infinitiye attending in this manner a passive, 
are exceedingly frequent with occasio- 
nally also with other verbs. Hit. 6 3T?n (by 

me they can be taught politics), R. 2, 86 , 11 .7 ^oTT^: 
gcTflg (he cannot bo withstood by all the devas and asuras to- 
gether); — . Prabodh. VI, p. 119 


1) The krtya doing duty as noun of action is an idiom not rarely 
found in the priikrts. Especially in the type, represented by this pas- 
sage of Cak. I m oTT (v.a. who are you, that yon 

should dismiss me or stop me?). 
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(how many not omleavoured to bring mo into oondago?), 

Vi<l(lhav. I, p. 15 Sr nTfpTT could not hold her, 

much less appease her). Cp. also Kumaras. 7, 57. This idiom is even 
used in such sentences, as Hit. 50 iT5rTffr^.fnfT: 

(it is you who have been chosen to he anointed king in this forest), 
and Madr. FII, p. 106: Candragupta ha.s sent for his minister Cana- 
kya. When arrived, the minister asks the kini, for what reason 
he has btioii sent for; after hearing the reason, ho rej>Jios cl''J^i3R'- 
rTfif cT^-iqT^rTT; (then I have beenorderod here to be upbraided). 

Item, With those participles in ^ 7 , which have sometimes an 
active and sometimo .8 a passive me:ining, the infinitive is ac- 
cr r - used in both :on 8 es. (Jp. (passive) l^^nc. 275 r^Tr 

with (intransitive) Pane. 276 ^7 rfr TtiHr 
cTTnTrTTf^ iRlfen rTRqT^/T* Of 5 t^, however, there exists a.partic. 
rnrafT, which is exclusively to be used with an infinitive in the 
passive voice, w'horeas is always active^). Likewise 7 ^ 7 , not 
7 ^, is put to the infinitive, when bearing a passive meaning. Mhbh. 
1, 154, 9 ^iTRfT H ?TmrTt ^ ^ 7 rf%ffr mx- 

388. The krtya i*jy4 may be construed in two manners. 

1 rifni 

" 1 1 is lly correct to say ?T — , W 5T^r 51?^ 

as 51^ FT (or W) ^ „one can see him or her.” 

In the latter Ciise wm is a neuter and remains iin- 
cliaufifed. There is even room for a tliird idiom, which 
is effected by construing I|T^^ with the iustruni. of 
its subject and the accusat. of its object, as yjyil Hai 
^ (or RT) 

Examples of the indeclinable ^•) 

1) Kay. on P.7, 2, 17 teaches the form yrfiKfT for me passive, bathe 
add?, that 5T?I» may also bo used even then: grPTrJTT: ^FT^rfilT - 

rm^^rrX rdrcF^RTi^ri^fft srr: 2FRgriS(r^r sr?:; but when impersonal 

passive, one always .says 5 T?yr, ibid, 7 1 
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p, 85 ^ 7r%TT (for, being so loving, she 

mustnol. bo disdained in her anger), Da^. 58 ststoRT % %TT. . . . 

^ ^s^Ri (these lips cannot be kissed against my will), 
R. 2, 62, IG 5raiI«7iql?(rT: rTl| i rftEqn^; sirar: WjW l 

ifq n 5rsR!?t; — h). with instrum. Pat. I, p. 39 FT a TCi gii 5rm^’7r . -p nT,. -r 
iTf&HJT^ (there not a single letter can bo meaningless), K. 3, 40, 4 
rclKTiW^ ^ gf if# prnTi rnjjT (but your words cannot withhold 
mo from the struggle with Rilma). 


389. Another similar tarn is the infinitive with 
I'ith (it is lit. it suits). If neither tlie subject nor the object of 
'1^' the action biilitting is expressed , there is no clifliculty ; one 
should needssajf.i. no otlier turn of 

phrase Inang availaltle. Ihit when th(“ subject or object 
or both of them are to be expressed, there is variety 
of idioms. 1. The oltject may be an aceumdi-r; 2. the 
object may be a nomnnlice, construed with ; 3 the 

object may be a nominatici;, whose gender and numl)er 
are transferred also to the adjeefive *{^1. As to the 
subject, it is put in the instrumental or in tlie geni- 


tive; ') the latter seems to bo more fretpient. 

Examplos; 1 of with an arcfi-s. Mmlr. I, i». 30 tj CTT^^irr 
f^ g r r cjt Tl not judicious to disdain even a moan onoiiiy), Varali. 

Brhats. 47, 2 ijjT (V. ou^Hit not to tn‘at 

the same matter again), Mhhh. I, Paiisliyap. 118 rr ?tti ii^FTTrrri^r^ 
(it does not hecoino you, after having given un- 
clean food, to return the curse); 

2. of ?Fnir with a nomin, Mhhh. I, Paushyap. lOti q* . 7 ,^ 
f^ ~ rp T (it is not right that you siiould treat me wltl 

lies) ; *) 


1) Cp. the promiscuousne.ss of gen. and instr. with the krtyiis (00 h*.). 

2) Op. this prAkrt-passiig.i of (,'ah»ntala lU 

t-t «kri.. T^»7r 3 fir'Tft>.7f jt . 

■io 
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3. of agreeing in gender and number wfth the nomin. 
Eath&s. 22, 169 (v- she suits me as a wife). 

Rem. 1. In the same way 7mm with infinitive admits of two 
constructions. Sometimes it is a neuter with the aec. of the ob- 
ject , as R. (Gorr.) 6, 38, 28 (it is not 

allowed to curse one’s own grand-son in this manner), sometimes 
it is construed with a nomin. of the object , the gender and number 
of which itself adopts, and the instrum, of the subject, as Ragh. 

2, 55 mvm mx iior^: (it is right she should be 

released from you by me). 

with Rem. 2. With the turn jfITJT with nomin. may be compared 

the nominative with infinitive, attending such adverbs as 
and ^ 

isrnhr- 2, 55 ^ (oven a 

^ poisonous tree should not be cut down by him, who has reared 
it) ; — Milav. Ill, p. 55 girPTt ^ (it is better, that 

a love to which one is accustomed , should be repressed — ), Dag. 
94 c3 r ^4Trm iflq r fer T q^ (it is better to defend ourselves). With 
one may also meet with the noni. of tho krtya almost doing duty 
as infin., f. i. Mgftn, IV, p. 58 ct| rFrToOr^ (better is 

it to go to the encounter of the princess). 

390- The original nature of the infinitive has not been 
mtor obscured in Sanskrit. It has everywhere the character 
rather of an adverb , than of a noun ’). Not only on 
tile.' account of its etymology, but also of its standing in 
some degree outside the common system of declension 
and conjugation, it may be called the counterpart of 
the Lat. supine*). It has no voices, no tenses. It 
nowhere serves to express the subject, predicate orob- 


1) In vernacular grammar the infinitive always ranks with the ar^nya- 
clasfi. Likewise the gerund. 

2) Occasionally , even the employment of Latin supine borders on that 

of Sanskrit infinitive. Op, such phrases as venalum eunt, spectaium 
veniunl with Skrt. gjrin WliT! 
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ject of a sentence '). In such sentences as „to give is 
better than to receive,” Sanskrit avails itself of diffe- 
rent idioms, chiefly by using nouns of action, but 

avoids using the infinitive *). 

Rem. 1. Sometimes the 3‘^ person of the present or the optative may 
be equivalent to our infinitive.. Pane, llj 51 n^- 

Jtrrwrfd ^ (to give, to receive, 

to tell one’s sfecret, to ask it, to be guest and host, these are 
the six tokens of friendship). Cp. li. 3, 47, 17 U T RTrU 

=grMdq;^i cTT^ttt jrnim ^ ^,=FrTwiFT^(to give, not to receive, 
to speak the truth, not to speak falsehood, this is the sublime vow, 
o brahman, practised by R4ma). 

Rem. 2. Sanskrit has not the turn: accusative with infinitive *). 


1) In such expressions as speak of 

the infinitive as the subject and object of the finite verb, but this is 

nly BO from a logical point of view; and it is , indeed , consw/ere#/ so by 
Sansk ri t~s peak e rs. 

2) V. i. or 3^5^ tm 

or cl| 3J4 ^ 5 

3) Jolly, Geschichte des Infmitios ^ p. 253 sq. asserts its existence. He 

quotes but two examples: Kathas. 20, 172 ^TsTHT JTTrf and Sav. 5, 10 cz: 
Mhbh. 3, 297, 102 Eft 'ST In the latter passage both the Calc, 

and the Bomb, edition of the Mhbh. read qt ^ and in the 


former is an obvious misprint for The participle is in both 

cases indispensable. So Kib;. on P. 3, 3, 158 after giving i*c^(TT 
(he wishes to eat) as an example of the infinitive, contrasts w-th this 
the participial idiom (Mr. B. wishes Mr. A. 


to cat). — Ijikewise R. 3, 24, 13 ed. Bomb. 
fBmx the text is corrupt, the correct reading being ufrffKfMHM, nor is the 


infin. hut A. fourth instance would be Dac. 104 

JT TOtIh m ^f3r^ (if l do not obtain 

this beautiful maiden , the Hod of Love will not suffer me to live), 
yet as Jjiajfqr is as a rule construed with acc. and participle (see but 
Mhbh. 1, 145, 9, M. 8, 346, Mhbh. I, 95, 68, ibid. 4, 16, 28), I am convinced 
we have here likewise an error in the text, and must be put 
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Verbs of perceiving, thinking, tolling etc. are condtrued with the 
accusative with participle (374). 

391. Xhe infinitive in is the solo remnant of a great many 

finiti" forms, which existed in the ancient language, especially 

in the old dialect of the Vaidik mantras. Whitxey, Sanskr, Gramm. 
§ 070 gives a detailed account of them. All of them are oblique 
cases of nouns of action. AVe call them infinitives because they 
share the construction of the verb, from which they are derived. 
Most of them >vero obsolete as early as the period of the bnih- 
mana-works, some indeed survived, but adopted the construction 
of the nouns. In such passages f. i. as Rgv. 9, 88, 2 rj f 
^ 5?[fhr nTrPT cT^TPt (like a much-bearing chariot he 

has been horsed, the mighty one, to bring us abundant boons), 
w'e are inclined to call nn infinitive, for it has its object 

put in tho acvmative\ likewise still Ait, Br. 2, I, I UiTiW 
froniT: CTtn^, since nrrf^rf is tho object of enrr?^. in such 
passages as Ait. Br, 2, 17, 8 order to gain 

heaven), tho object is a f/enitive, and rirr^’^ can no more be called 
infinitive. Now, the genitive with them is predominant in the 
brahrnanas and afterwards it is the sole idiom. 

392. Two old infinitives, however, are still employed in the brahrnanas, 

Jntiu. f jjQgg jjj latter I have even met with an in- 

i*' ‘^rTT: 

stance in a writer of so comparatively recent a date, as Patanjali >)' 
The infinitives in Vf: cither genitives or ablatives. When 

genitives, they are hardly found unless depending on ^)* Tho 
phrase with genitive in Vt: moans >uible to” or »liable 


instead of ; 1 should not wonder, if the good reading w'ere found 

in mss. 

1) Pat. I, p. 2 rr^TTT^ ^ ^TTmiTfSHd- The infin. is 

here equivalent to the krtya, ai;cording to what is prescribed by Pilnini 
(3,4.14). 

2) 1 know hut onc*in8tance of a genitive depending on another word. 
Ait. Br. 2, 20, 21 ?r5TV5rTT^Tjr^ ([it he] should strive after obtaining glory). 
In another passage Ait. Br. 0, 30, 7 the interpretation of the inf. 
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It must be I’emarked that in this idiom soraotimos a^^roos 
with its subject in gender and number, sometimes the masc. 
is used irrespective of the gender and number of its subject, as if 
it were an indeclinable wood. Ait. J3r. 1, 10, 2 |::f frr srr 

oTT ?T%t V : (they are able to cheek him or to crush him), 
ibid. 1, 30, 11 oTT ^ ftftTrrT: ; -- ibid. 3, 48, 8 

IJTW fSfW ^cTT ^rpril: (it may bo that the gods are not gratified 
by his offering), ^at. Br. 5, 1, 1, 0 rrorseq-; UOT aT^Thrm u&rfr:. 

When ablatives, they are employed after the propp. m and 
fq 7 . Then, however, they are commonly construed with the ge- 
nitive of thoir object. Ait. Br. 2, 15, 9 rjjj r i 't [viz. 

gm^STT^:], ibid. 7, 2, 6 ^rfiTTtTTRnjm:. 

2, The infinitive in is said by Panini to bo synonymous ' 
with the krtyas. This statemont is continued by what we know 
about them from the ancient texts, in the ^^atapatha they are 
much used, less often in similar works. Qat. Br. OTTH 

(he must order the roots to be cut off.) 

93 . Both classes of infinitives also admit of an other cnnstruction. 
The subject etc. of those in ^r|t: and the object of those in Vc5r may 
be put in the same case, which is ropresontod by the infinitive, 
but difference of number, when existing , remains. Apast. in Saya- 
na’s comment on Ait. Br. 2, 15, 15, p. 260 of AcrHEcirr’s od. rT7T 
an oHTUn;' (— before the crying ot birds), ibid. 2, 7, 6 

Grrat ^;TTnt aPlrlt: (verily, bis voice is liable to b('- 
como the voice of a raxas), ibid. 2, 1, 3 nisrn rriFi^rT^ frina 
overthrow him, whom he is willing to overthrow *). 

Rem. A third class of infinitives, those in which we are 
entitled to call infinitives of the aorist, as they arc made of the most 
contracted form of the root, are occasionally construed in the same 
way, f, i. the vaidik phrase »t 7T sTfjin mTf?r' quoted by Kaf;. on P. 
3, 4, 17. Other instances may be met with in the Rgvoda-nuintras. 

seems somewhat doubtful to me; the words are likely to 

mean *I am, indeea, able to understand” , as if fsoq": should be supplied. 

1) Cp. the well known idiom of Latin gcrundivum. And oven Latin 
affords instances of concord in gender and case, but disagreement in 
number. Cic. Philipp. 5, 3, 6 faevttos agrorum s^uis latronihm condonnndi. 
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SECTION V. 

SYNTAX OF THE PARTICLES. 

394 After treating the syntax of nouns and verbs, we 
now come to the words which are devoid of inflection. 
Part of them , indeed , have already been dealt with , viz. 
the adverbs in Ch. I of the Third, and ’the prepo- 
sitions in Ch. IX of the Second Section. The rest 
are the so-called particles , most of them old little words 
as f%, 5|T, whereas some others, as 

rim, are petrified noun-cases. As to 

the employment of the particles, they serve different 
purposes , but they may be brought under two general 
heads: modality and connection. When modal, they are 
expreasive of emphasis, negation, interrogation, excla- 
mation and the like , when connective they are wanted 

to connect either whole sentences or parts of them. 
The distinction between these two classes of particles is, ho werer, 
not an essential one. The same word may be somptimes a modal, 
sometimes a connective. So ^ may be a particle of interroga- 
tion, but also of copulation, glT commonly a disjunctive, serves 
occasionally to express emphasis. And so on. 

Sanskrit likes putting together and even combining 
two or more particles. 

Chapt. I. Particles of emphasis and limitation. 

395 . Affirmative sentences do not want to be marked as 
such by special 'particles, as is necessary with nega- 
tive and interrogative sentences. Yet, strong affirma- 
tion , so-called emphasis , is expressed by such words as 
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Em- English indeed y euTcly , veTily » viz, 13^, ipm. 

it'I' HJHh, MrdH ov in full Of them, 

and the rest rather bear the character of such ad- 
verbs, tis ^certainly, undoubtedly.” Mudr. Vli, p. 223 
Frf??TrT ^srrfeT, D<H‘- 93 rstm 

Rem. rTTOT especiiilly used in answers ' yoa, indeed”. Kathas. 
24, 67 one dsks ^fw^m m 5 ;^t, the other answers 

3WT UT UTT^ »Yes” is also Kathas. 81, 19 the kin" asks 

his attendant to fetcji him some water, the other answers fpiT, 

in full, he would have r?aid ^ 7 ^^ ^ j which sen- 

tence all but rr?TT is understood. Sometimes the relative sentence 
^itc. is expressed, but the rest understood. — ftvU 
is also =ir avos”^). Mudr. IT, p. 78 rr i?r^ fcTf^rrUrT Pr5F(^^TnT^^- 
fTgvTi^?T (Raxasa asks: the accursed Canakya docs not know 
they dwell in Patalip., does he? Answ. Yes, he does). 

396. ^FT are the most IVeciuent 

empiiatic particles. The last tliree of them are not 

put at the head , but and are usually the 

first word of the sentence, at least in prose, l^ag, 130 

nvu- i fi r ferPt uRrOU, Pane. 204 . 7 ^ F^irr^rits^T#* 

OT^iTffrsfttT, t ^ I ^ 

(— but now , indeed, I did not remember it), ibid. I rTnrTn'FTPt- 
{ tHUU^) FTr^tUonTT agF7:! nFRUa: J I ^ (71 ^"077 F jrTT^'To 

Mudr. V, p, 173 'TT^T UiiJTT^T'-rrTT^TJT- 

77 is properly an interrogative, which does duty as an em- 
phatic 0 . 

Rom. 1. The said emphatics are of course not wholly syno- 


]) Literally, as it seems, »bnt how fdo you doubt of it r']' . Lp. lAitin 
Jiofjas 

2) Vet rr7 iU’COrapanitm even the imperative. Kurnaras. 1, 32 7 ^ UT 
OTOT Frr?T7Pu^U; 
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nymouB, the slight ilifferences which exist between ^ihem , making 
it occasionally necessary to use one and to avoid another. It is also 
to be observed, that sometimes and in some degree the emphatics 
may act as a kind of connectives, in as far as they, too, are 
a means for linking sentences together. In the example quoteu 
from Jt^anc. 204 , may be called with sora« right a Citusal par- 
ticle, likewise and in the two, quoted trom C^k. L On the 
other hand, the connective 1^ is sometimes a nioro emphatic. 

Rem. 2. Emphatic particles are sometimes used in an ironical 
sense, especially rrm and See f. i. Kumaras. 5, .‘i2. 

3®'^- Ancient literature altounda in emphatic particles, 
many of which are obsolete in the classic dialect. Besides 
HIIH, T^, we meet in archaic and epic works 

with ^ q, 3, 3rr, ^r. Often these iiithj 
particles only slightly strengtlum the simse , and rather 
serve either to enhance tlie dignity of the style or to 
ii'*’ [*■ fill up the metre. Then we may call them expletives'). 
But they are not always used iu this way, and each 
of them at the outset had its proper meaning. 

Accumulation of them is not rare, as ^ ^ gr, 3^ i«rr?T etc. 

Rem. 1. ir is especially used to lay stress on the word im- 
mediately preceding. It is excessively frequent both in liturgical 
and in opic writings. Still Patanjali used it sometimes. Pat I, p. 
107 ^ iT5jrft=T (nay, even intransitivob 

become transitives, when compound). But afterwards it seems lo 
bo obsolete, at least in prose. — cTT — ^ is occasionally found 
in epic poetry. 

Rem. 2. ^ and ttt are much Uked at the end of a pada , the 
former after a finite verb ^ m ino phrase But they may 

# 

1) And so does verniicuiar grammar. Even as /ancient an author as Yaska 
knows of ^articles which serve q r <t.q^ T ji , 
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also have otJior places; is very frequent in the hrahmana as 
well as in the epics. *) 

Bern. 3. Some , as oTToT $ Are found in the br^hmanas , 

but not in the epics. The emphatic and also restrictive particle 
is often mot with in the mantras and in the ^atapathabr., 
and ^jiT are restricted to the mantras. 

398 , The enclitic is put after a word, in order to 
^ denote: even this, not anything else. We may, there- 
fore , call a restrictive. It is exceedingly frequent , 
being hardly ever omitted, when any stress, however 
slight, is to be laid on a word. Pano. 212 =frf^TTftr 
(I myself will do it), Mdlav. I, p. 18 efrw JT.fffifrrq 

(one is able to umlcrtako a difficult task, only with a com- 
panion), (^lik. I ^TTTgr iRiriirTt (the very sight of the 

ladies honours mo), Pane. 186 ptrtrJrsr i?T3Tmrr ^TTftfn, 

Mhbh. 1, 163, U Hidimba forbids Bhtraa to oat, but the other, 
not caring for this , continues eating 11731 ^ot 

Kathds. .30, 3 rr rtf ^crnT ;uTf?fT ; r m% l ft T 1 ^nrUT- As appears 

f.Q, A ^ ^ 

from the instances quoted, Jidraits of manifold translations; it is 
often not translated at all. After pronouns it is soinotiincs 
fltho same, the very.” Nala 2, 12 ^rTfuFTST cFTT^ (at that very 
Time), Pane. 324 (at the same time). Cp. 277. 

Rem. 1. In poetry i^or is sometimes omitted. R. 3, 25, 39 rTT;r;rx;T 

mnfki ^TrfTHhH 'iTTTfffTT:, hero 
the scholiast is right in expounding y »the r&xasas 

did not see him charging his arrows nor discharging them, they 
saw him oyihj keeping his bow bent [so swiftly R4ma was shoot- 
ing].” So Yardh. Yogay. 1, 18 
1%%:, cp. Kern’s annot. in the Ind. Stud, X, p. 200. 

1) P.8,1,60 mentions when denoting disapproval at some infrin- 
gement on good manners. KaQ. illnstrateB this rule a. o. by the example 
^ ^ ?rTfHi3mMrrn rrmf^> in this sense also is used 

[P.8,1,61], moreover, when orders are given to different persons at the 
same time, f. i. roliT^ ?TT*f i roPTfTTTPT XTSgp (Ka 9 .). 
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Eom. 2. In the mantras may do the duty 

of 

399. The other restrictives are ^TFFJ and 

ami^rlT^fT. Of these, and 3,re=:^only, at 

least, but.^ Pane. 312 rr srf^ irtr KatMs. 32, 143 

^ 1^1 ^ToTT iirof fT^ ^snrTl rfWT^ 

pth &ffewir?f q^iT; 

e y^ q rf. mostly announces some adversative particle, being al- 

most — fito be sure” (442, 1®). It is but seldom used without 
adversative sentence. Dag. 126 ?r!iq:T^Vf?r: SFTFTJJ (if 

you have intercourse with apsarases, so). 

OToTFr. Hlclfi has a peculiar employment. Properly it is 
an elliptical phrase, for at the outset it must have 
meant something like this: „as mucli [is certain].” Accor- 
dingly it advances a statement which is asserted „at 
all events” or ,at least,” or ^before others.” As it is 
often an enclitic, the said translations are generally 
too forcible. In expositions of many links one likes 
to put to the first of them, then it. may be 

compared with fr. „d’abord ,” cp. 439. [t Is also much 
used in exhortations and with imperatives. 

Examples; Kathus. 28, 60 thuq*H >TT oug mTOTi ft rnarntjivl (o! 
who may this beautiful woman be? She is, at all events^ not 
a mortal). Pane. 318 a brahman thus roflocts nTJOTraTH- 

^Torf^ rT^^iT ^f^g p i T ii rr (tuelly this pot is 

filled with porridge , now if there should be a famine , then — ). 
ibid. 37 Damanaka says to Karataka ^griHt rTTorjTTfJTnrTt nrft i ^ f^- 

gf^r-fr JTrriirrl^ (In 

the first place we have lost our influence,, next our king has be- 
come averse to his duty, and finally all his attendants are gone, what 
is to be done in these circumstances ?), ibid. 23 dT^ld^dM l Pf 2Fiwr& 
*JT^: (therefore, I will know at leasts whose voice it is). Mudr. 
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III, p. 114 rnsr^ (only, give up the letter), (^ak. 

VI the king eagerly exclaims w^rnorrT (niy bow! — ^>1 Avant to 
have my bow and to have it 80 on”j ; likewise Malav. I, p. 20 the king 
greets the dancing-masters ^oTTHH ^ToT^rnr, then turning to hit^ 
attendance he continues rTTcj;^ 4 oi‘rrt:, cp. Vikram. V, p. 180 

^•STOITofrT- 

Rem. sTTtTj an old emphatic particle, seems to be restricted to 
poetry and almost to negative and interrogative sontcncos: n 
»not at all,” Sometimes it may be almost r:: » perchance , perhaps.” 
Kathas. 25, 24 ?TTfT nr Sometimes is aftixed 

to it, see 402. 


Chapt. 11. Negation. 

400. Sanskrit lias three negative particles: •T, m and the 

Ne(5a- 

prefix Of these the last mentioned is only used 

parti- ^ 

in compoviuda, ^ is the special particle ol" prohibition. 

401. The general negation is * 7 . It negatives as well single 
words or notions as whole statements. In the former 

Itfi 

case it is put immediately before the word denit:d. 

".sin-^ Pane. 147 gf^nirT^ (I bavo dearly experienced you to 

tiucc. 1,0 unfriend). 

When denying the whole statement , one is toh:rably 
free where to put the negation. Commonly, two places aro 
preferred : either at the head of the whole sentence — so regu- 
larly for rhetorical purposes, as in the case of antithesis, epanaphora, 
also in omphatical denials — or just before the verb. Yet, as has 
been said, any other place is admissible and very often mot 
with, especially in poets. 

Examples: tj heading the sentence. Pane. 26 ;t ir^Frr: 

^ fimrfer; (as men of superior rank do not feel 

angry towards a wretch, he has not killed you), Mudr. IV, p. 
137 7T 7m fSr^rfTirTT mn cn^prrsf&nrT; (though I have 

been reflecting on it quite a while, I do not understand what 
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it is, thoy speak of); — of qr just before the verb: Fine. 48 ^rTferr 
51^ R" UrJiifc^ > Hit. 95 ^^oFTRT 

anaphora: Pane. I, 4 ;t m ^ rT?r ^ ^ :t m 

5Hc?nri^mf$fiR rir^ znr jfhiH (no knowledge, no munifi. 

cenoe, no skill, no art, no perseverance can be imagined which 
is not praised in the wealthy by those who desire profit of them); — 
emphatic denial: Pane. 54 the weaver, who acts the part of 
Vishnu says to the princess giirir mjfjnn r 

Instances of another place, than at the head or be- 
fore the verb: Da^. 198 r T q«yfi| f &i (I nm not able to 

rescue him), Hit. 9 ?ri|. • . . ^ ^ faueJUlo f^: ? Kumdras. 6, 5 qnrt 

rTTT ^ Pane. I, 27 f-cF ^ ?n 5 'TT^ m- 

ft^fT ^ n: imfm fesniV out; ibid. II, 168 errafr ftemfr 

:z:: Pt° ; Kath&s. 24, 171 pTf^ fOToT 

^ fTrT* 

Rem. Tj is sometimes by itself the whole predicate, the verb 
being implied. Dag. 156 j^f T T JT (^?he was destined 

for him, not for another), Pane. 116 epiV: ftnrTT rnirm JETCpnrft JTmrJt: 

■S& 

(education turns to advantage in a good man, but in a wicked 
one not so). 

The combinations of ^ with indefinite pronouns or 
pronominal adverbs to express nont^, no, mither^nowhen: 
and the like are created 282 and 288 R. 3. 

When accompanying connective particles, ^ precedes 
them as a rule , as [cp. Latin neque), Rim, 

5 , !tTr=!7 + 3j. Cp. 429. With 

^ it becomes the inten'ogative particle ^ (413). 

„Not even" is ^ ^FTT, ^. . . . ,not at all" 

sTT^; „not indepd” *T 1^^, ^ tlrMH etc.; 

„not yet” ^ FTT^rT;. Pane. 30 ;t psiTciarfy^ (even at night 
ho did not find his rest) ; — M. 2, 94 q’ jng 5iTiT; STTOff^ 
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(lust is by no moans quonchod by enjoyment); here is not 
rarely added, as Mhbh, 1,49,4 crf^lrqf^Tfn ^ 5ng 

firn; — I ^ ^ — 

R. 2, 30, 35 7j — Mhbh. 1, 24, 14 tj fHoTf ij^iaFT (the sun 

is not yet visible). 

Rem. 1, at tho outset served to signify the negation | - the 
adversative particle : - »but not”, yet having almost got obsolete 
in the classic dialect, Tr is sometimes considered almost a synonym 
of tho simple ;t and is used chiefly in poetry instead of it cither as an 
emphatic negation, or for metrical purposes. See f. i. Mrcoh. IV, p, 
135 nr gf^i7TTi7r^*?rnT ntc ; ibid. IX, p. 314: Pam*. II, 153; V, 24. 

Rem. 2. The archaic dialect possessed a negation ^ — ,7 -j- 
Ti^ It is sometitnos a more negation , but commonly it is — ' lest” ^ 
then it is construed with the conjTinctivo mood (^?:), cp. 355 U. 1. 

403. The negation ?T° — — jg ynUr .ig tii 0 

or 

^^0 member of coinpoimds, botli bahuvrihis, anu tatpu- 

rusbas, see 218 and 223 r). In tatpurusbas its force is 

not always the same. f. i. not onlv denotes „not 

* ^ 

a friend” but also the very opposite of viz. „foe.” 

Of tho latter kind are sundry common words, as (much), 

(many), (dishonour). Tho former type involves iden- 

tity of moaning with the separate negation 7, f. i. Da^*. (I!) 
riw?lTilT^T^ (1 am no vessel for word I y pleasure), Pane 02 

mj R^rtJT -- '7 ^irnr;, Ihiv. 199 nTTl (not 

a single moment [he wasj not tliirsting for virtue). 

Further tj"" in tatpiinishas may denote »all except this ::r: 
))auybody but a brahman.” M. 5, 18 in the li.st of eatable animals 
it is said ir=^7Tn’ ?rTtTr^^nwr7P7rTo Kull. comments 

Rom. .7 is noi wholly excluded from compounds, but it is ra- 
rely used so, f. i. 7f^7rfT (soon) etc.; 7Tf7TJ7 ?y777; 

(eunuch; [the] neater (gender]). 

404 W may be compounded with verbal f(»niis, viz. par- 
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ticiples , gerunds and infinitives. Pane. 67 (though 

not wishing it); Kum. 1, 37 P&rvatl being taken in his arms by 
Qivii, is said to ascend his shoulder a' i r q ' : TT|T:B»T . 'Tt iU ’ iT^.*j[^ ( — not 
to bo ehorished by other women) ; — Pane. 69 rj T o lTf u^lMV) 

r • 

iH r wMQ ( ?.;fel T TTi^ (it tloos not befit my master to go without 
having experienced his strength), Daf. 75 TcT^lcPTJTnrlcT nJjfoTiTT!Jrr ; — 
R. 2, 48, 1 1 ^ gt^BPSfiriTfggu (they cannot lielp honouring him), 
Pat. I, p. 230 SERnrft ?itn; STcfat ssi^ht^ (this rule, toO( might have 
remained unsaid). Of 5 ?° with inf. I know no instances except 
such as are construed with the verb 5157 . 

Rem. A vtirtt. on P. 6 , 3, 73 allows also put to the finito 
verb, provided that it bo intended to express blame, as 
^TT^^rr, as if we should say: »you miscook*' - pyoii do not cook well.’' 

is the proper negation to be used witli the im- 
perative and its concurrent idioms; in other terras it 
expresses prohihithm , or in a wider sense Ihc desire to keep 
off, I'iXamples of its employment with imperative, op- 
tative, aorist without augment have been given 353 
and 354. A strong prohibition is not rarely expressed 
by the sole *7T or by (not so) with ellipsis of 

the verb; *TT rU'^Irl signifies reprobation, as Sidlav. I, p. 3. 

With imperative qr is also used, if the imporative expresses 
doubt or uncertainty. Mhbh. 14, 6 , 8 rr^ STT ttt (you are free 

to jpo or not [as you like]). In the san e meaning also with 
as Pane. I, 225 qsirj qr imTrT (there nuiv be poison or not), Moro^ 
over qi with may express solicitude. Mreoh, Ml, p. 124 

^U'.iqr qrq (Maitroya tarries long, in his 

distress J hope ho will do nothing unbecoming). As to qr with 
the future in epic poetry and in the prt\krts, see 363 R. 4, 

Rem. 1 . When subjoined to some chief sentence, qj admits 
of being translated by. >>lost,” as Mhbh. 5, 37, 45 qr oFT 
qr mv^ qtquT^qTH (do not destroy the forest with tigers, lest the 
tigers should disappesr from tho forest), cp. ibid. J, 30, 15 quoted 
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363 R. 4.1). i1d other terras, nr with aorist or t'utiiio may 
be synonymous with jrerr ^ or qr« — lu opic poetry rr with 
optative/' is also used — »le8t;” instances are not rare. Mhbh. I, 
154, 35 ^ (let us go instantaueciisly, 

lest Duryodhana should know of us), ibid. 1, 56, 23 nw off 
n R. 2, 63, 43 fr cnTT;7r 'T siun-, Nala 14, 14 etc.J). 

Rem. 2. tT; not qj, is the negation to bo used with the po- 
tential mood^ ill hypothetical* sentences, in general precepts and 
with the taught 343 ^.). *)• Nala 13, 42 Damayanti says the 
conditions upon which she will be a inaid-servaut: ^oT u^^lUT 

►"T ? hero n, uot rrr, is in its 

place. 

Two negations in the same sentence are equivalent to a strong 
affirmation. Ch. Up. 4, 4, 5 qrT^r^rfjrrrr f&cT^n'C7(?T (no one but a brah- 
man can thus speak oiitb R. 2, 30, 31 rr tj (I cannot 

but go, indeed), ibid. 2, 32,46 rj r^r isnTor frfarT: (there was 

*1 C' 

no ono thofo but was inailo content), MAlav. epilogue ijToirwJitfrr- 
fernraufit n'-iFTT .i nurfr comm, rx isra rnTJTTrX 

• o ' i I "-i' 

^f?r 'Tiafir g ^CXFOTfT ^cX ’). 

If two or move negative sentences are to be con- 
nected, the negation is often put but once. 8o 


1) [^iinc. 325 J7X — ^Icst” is con.strued with a prpsf.nf: ?TT 

ilsriTT- Insti^iid of UiEjf?r one would rather cypect ipjrT* 

2) Sometimes ^ is construevl so e.ven with the future iu Mhhh, 

1, 116, 30 im ^ n* grrm; 

3 ) jjy »if oof- 1 have mot with Mi\hit. IX, p. 160 : 

m- 1 nir rTfrrf^'crf^q;'!). ihit irriT'^ may bo 


a false reading instead of 

4) R. 3, 47,8 Typer ^ ^ i» an instance of 

emphatic denial by means of repeating the negation, unless the reading 
be false and we must read Tf rrr^ ^ — 1» Pane. 1 16 the words 

TO /Sf^TOSJUoTTTO^i UllPrfirfu Ty are erroucously resolved thus 
^TFTO:*^. they are rr ^tXTO -f- OTTO:* 
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^ may be=„neither. nor, not nor”; 

^ — ilRf = ,not. . . not even;” ?T — 5n'=„not... 
nor”. This omission of the negation in the second 
link is necessary in the idiom R". . . . ?TRT or „not. . . . 

no more than.” R. 2, 59, 8 ?rTfHMi-fiiwqji-yll?r ( pgi r P T ^ 

(the flowers do not glisten nor do the fruits as be- 
fore), M. 4, 56 meg ar ytepT otr (neitheil .... nor 

nor), Pane. IV, 53 irmr zrer qt niTif n fwionff '"rt I ssr^trar ft-t n- 

ttoJjt; — Bboj. 15 :t <7 cmT; qrr ^fh-j (sucli a king 

is ttot desired by his subjects, no move than a eunuch is by 
women); 11. 3, 47, 37 STcjirr fcnTT can nm (— »0 more 

than the sunshine). 

But, in .isyiidcticfil connection of negative sentences the noga 
tion is always repeated, cp. Pane. 1,4 in 401. 

Chapt. III. Interrogations. 

Interrogative sentences are twofold. Sometime.s it 
is the whole action or fact, which is put in question, 
as ,is he gone*!”, sometimes it is not the tact itself 
but one of its elements, that is asked after, as: » where 
does he dwell'} w'ho has seen himl" Questions of th(‘ 
latter type are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, those of the former b* by par-- 
ticles, which partly are also derivatives from the inter- 
rogative pronoun, 2b the interrogation is signified by 
the mere mode of pronouncing. 

I. The interrogative pronoun is ^ , the interrogative 

adverbs, as St, fu;, (why?), are its deriva- 

tives. As a rule they head the sentence, at least in 
prose; in poetry they may be put anywhere. Pane. 126 
i5JvtmT^5Tt ipf rW, Dag. 82 gfafir smi ^ Fufft, Pat. 1, p. 427 grfb 
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iiarrTt imrf:; Mrcch. IX, p. 302 ?r^?[TrTT ^ iftt; Pane. 

II, 4 m cn^ 

Hein. Like other pronouns the interrogative may be part of a 
compound. Mrcch. IX, p. 302 rimr (v. a. what is the 

name of her lover P), Dag. 74 ^^7T: mr rnvig pn nd I H i ^TP mT ot 

PiF’Tf^TT ^ (as long as I live , I have been unac- 

quainted with the course of [those two objects of human pursuit] 
Profit and Pleasure, and I should like to know what is their 
shape, who are their attendants and what fruit they yield), Pat. 
I, p. 6 oFTTTwteFr ■jrrm: SFrfer: s?T 6IT^: (rule and excep- 

tion being wanted, what is the nature of either?). 

Other remarks on the interrogative pronoun a n tl 
its derivatives. — 1. They may depend on participles, ge- 
runds and the like, also subordinate sentences. Mhbh, 1, lf>2, 11 
STcrFfrRnUfnl ?rr rmr (v. a, what motive has made you 

decide to abandon this [man]?), Mudr. I, p. 28 Pn (if what 
would be?) 

2. Nothing precludes the presence of more interrogativos , re- 

ferring to difioreut things, in the same sentence. Pat. I, p. 241 
j r NTO (what sounds do they employ [and] in what 

meanings?), Kathas. 41, 37 nTTOfV Pfr (O^mrftrPT 

(who is indigent? who begs [and] for what? to whom should be 
given [andj what?). 

3. Some particles, viz. otTi ferrj, ^ttT) are subjoined 

to them, in order to express some interest taken in the question 
by the speaker, Cp, the like duty of Lat. - nam and tandem^ Greek 
TTCi^s^ French done. Qak. I ^.-rari tpt ^T^rrr (is it 

then possible, that such a beauty should be of human origin?); 
Mhbh. 1, 91, 8 cFTfit fervor rpm: ^ mniPr i iTcpxTtffr 

oTUTT^; K. 2, 38, 8 FT TPTqTTfJTsTT (what 

possible injury can Janaka’s daughter do you then ?) ; Ch, Up. 4, 
14, 2 ^^ f g pr TcT n iTilHigRt ^ rorPTTTTrTO- (friend, your face 
shines like that of one who knows Brahman ; who has taught you ?); 
Kathas. 16, 9 Tirq ^ ^^:?T ^ 

4. Note the phrase (who is it, that — here?), f. i. Hit. 

ai 
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21 rTfirnirmPTf e rf au rT o T ^^ii T K i sRtiriT^; I n^5?fon- i 

^'r s • 

5. may do duty as a particle, see 412, 3°. 

Sanskrit has a pronounced predilection for rhetorical 

llhelo- 

ricai questions (14, VI). Hence, the interrogative pronouns 

ilonl and adverbs are often to be translated rather freely. 
Hero are some examples : R. 2, 44, 7 ;t tn^lorTfJnT; JTT°> 

Hit. 22 iTTfuniirnr frt cfffeswr <1^ “oba ly is punished 

or honoured anywhere on account of hia birth alone), Kathiis, 28, 

JO ^ n7^qT?T ^TTFqrfh fUTToIT SFTT '*1^ qT?7T (the 

Buddha has given up hia own self like a grass-blade for the benefit 
of his neighbour, how, then, can there be question about [giving up] 
wretched riches?). Cp. Mhbh. I, 74, 27, Qak. X, vs. 19 etc. Cp. also 
>'yes,” fcF? fj i>but” (441), :ar ' .>mui*eovor” (437). 

In a similar way ^*51^ and frequently precede 

the cause, reason or motive , when expressed by a new sen- 
tence. For this roiison, one may sometimes render thorn by nin- 
dood.” Mudr. V, p. 157 5gtrr &f^rrrWoT'7>i-TrrT: i affT; the reason is 
given in the strophe, which immediately follows, ibid. I, p. 29 
uwm* u umFr i m uu cfnjri utf 

gf ^... Rem. The idiom ^ ^ ^ ^ serves 'co denote a 

ot 

-fp- great discrepancy between two things. Da?. 77 ^ ^ 

^ (v. a. to be an ascetic and to Aveep are incompatible), 

R. 2, 106, 18 g; g? ^ WW 5i itTTr: 5? ^ fTT*51U»T) Qah. I g? 5rfT 
ijfri7T!KTUT mfari i ui ^ fufstuPiuMr; 5ii[TCT- Cp. Kathlls. 

28, 6, R. 3, 9, 27 etc. 

411. In indirect questions the interrogatives are 

rogati- employed, but instead of them the relatives are also 

rclaU^ admissible. Kath&s. 39, 174 gggrf JKTJU^fsee , how I delude him), 

VPS iu Pane. 65 vrruflT errf^ (be informed of what these guards 

mill- # . 

rect are telling). On the other hand KathAs. 39, 87 ig^. .... ?j=t- 

tions! JTJiUilthm iTv?! vat «T^rih: (he told her everything, who he 

was, of what name, whose king’s son), the direct question would 
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have been f^TT*l?Rr?T 5KOT •r^:. Likewise MiVlah II, p. 39 f^gr 
^ nTJrrffr ar-sfTT mpro, R. 2, 52, 60 ^tht jtstt rcit crwTf*? g f l fliH :- 


412. II. In such interrogative sentences , as put the whole 
fact into question , interrogative particles are sometimes 
added , sometimes omitted. When they are omitted , the 
verb mostly heads the sentence. When added , it is they 
that are u?5ually put at the head. The said particles 
are 3rr, and ^r^rl. 

а) . Examples of questions without interro". particle: Pane. 21 iii 

UTOflftr (siiy j Dam., do you hoar a noise distant 

and great?), iliid. 326 wf^rr nm crfna'itrrTT: TTmrT (is there 

any means for chocking that scoundrel?), Malav. IX, p. 159 
rr f&HT niy sweetheart live?). 

б) . Examples of questions wt^th interrog. particle: 

1. — Pane. 35 cifq ;To|rT: fir - jq (v. a, are you in good health?), 

ibid. 25 ^rfir Hrtrq (is it true ?), Kathus. 24, 208 icrfq 511^57 (<lo you 
know?), Yikram. TV, p^ 142 uHtt, m ftnrr aR- 

2. 3rTj simple questions very rare and obsolete, it seems. 

Kftg. on P, 3, 3, 152 371 ?,,rr7; q f mu frT (will the stick fall ?). As to 

its use in alternatives see 414. 

3. ferr* — Da^. 170 yjch t ft — Lat. potesne? 

^ r\ 

4. — R- 1> 52, 7 gfftrw purr- — 5pfw ferfituT; 

Filial : (are you in good health, king?. . .. have you subdued all 

your enemies?), Mhbh. 1, 5, 1 ny r mu f i kgT mri fen ft vJtfi a p q ^ i ^nfw- 

^nrfe Hf UiJHv lv I cp- Nala 4, 24, Kathds. 75, 93 etc. 

04 

■Rom. Like the other interrogatives (409, 3'») the said particles 
may be strengthened by adding to them some other particle as 
oTT, 7, '"TUT. Of the kind is gfer rrm, fir ^ 

\ * KZ O >.i -O 

and the like. ~ CAk. I 5 ^ rrriT iihl 

(can she have been born to the chief of the family from a wife 


of a different caste?); ibid. VII f% FTTTr yrf^rU W (Is Qak. 

perhaps the name of his mother?); Bhoj. 64 fjrj: g pif a r e u R r ^^ 1 fag 
^5rri?r; Mhbh. l, 151, 28 3 ^ c^^rV, g^(what 
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can I see more unhappy than this?); Mhbh. 1, 162, II 
ITrrarTO'l. 

. Many times the particle may be compared to 

Latin mm , as it makes a negative answer to be expected. 

KathAs. 28, 7.1 hk fm f&gsrrft^tn gtferf i ^^rairarr uammi 

(Ijat. ««»» Vi(v. vita excessit —?), Mudr. I, p. 27 
(ftre you even more learned than 

our teacher?). 

On the other hand , R" put into the question announces 
an affirmative answer, like Latin mme. It generally 
attends some interrogative particle, viz. wl or 
but may also be used by itself. By combining ^ and 

^ one gets which is to be considered a new par- 
ticle, fully answering to Lat. non/te, Greek oujcsuv, and 
which for this reason has also the force of an em- 
phatic (396). Examples; Oh. Up. 1, 10, 4 7} 

(were not these [beans] also left [and thejrefore unclean]?); — 11. 2, 
72, 5 ^ (are you not tired with the 

long way, having driven quickly?); — llatn. III, p. 79 ftir qpTR^T 
^ ^rfSfT *1 [viz. (does not [the splen- 

dour of your face] outshine the brilliancy of the white lotus and 
does it not cause delight to the cycs.^); R. 2, 22, 22 tjtj ^ 
rin^ (is not that the oftect of Destiny ?). 

Rem, Yet, JR* put to W\ num , since ^tUFl 
alone may be rather = no?nte. R. 2, 72, 44 ou^rtmt-u 
5TOi%T, cp. ibid. 1, 74, 21; 2, 57, 7; Mhbh. 1, 23, 10, 

Disjunctive interrogations are characterized by a great 
variety of particles. Commonly the former member 
begins with but there are many other combina- 

tions* Here are some instances: 

1. In the former member in the latter sn or oTT or 
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ssr^TofT or 37 T or or — Da?, 149 rarof fiy fera^Tait 

(is this a vision or is it delusion?), Pane. 230 
^a - ^ m s TT g T ei'^fn otiigid^^i r ni (shall I rise and kill him 

or shall I slay both of them while sleeping?), Mroch, III, p. 113 
p5i i^iriT (are these two men sleeping indeed, 

or counterfeiting sleep?), Qak. I fiFr^rmiT orrPTT arrmiT 

PiLi f bind CRi uii tjf^Tnr^qrTfiT: (must she 

keep the vow of chqstity up to her marriago or is she to dwell 
with the antelopes of tno hermitage for ever?), — To either member 
or to both another particle may be subjoined, f. i. instead of f%q 
one may say fcF iu the second member instead of 371 

STT^ or 3rTT^, also ftjrT, IflferT, etc. Mrcch. X, p. 36*3 

2 feTrTT^^nnrnfTT (ia sbo come back from 

heaven, or is she another [YasantasenA.] ?) , Pane. 202 f^fr 
rrrjR ^ 3rn^Tferf#PTTfir STTm-^rr: (has anybody caught liim in a 
snare or has anybody killed him?), 

2. The former member contains some other pariicio, not f^. 

So f. i. ;t n' Kumuras. 1, 4() rj^jT JT^ ^ JTnT7Tr*?T*^?TrTr rr 

jTJTTjnrfi^r; (has she borrowed it from the antolopos, or the ante- 
lopes from her?); — 'Tikrh- m Mhbh. 1, 162, 3; — sn 

Kumaras. 4, 8 ; — ^ oTT Pat, I, p. G ^fTrtnvr^-7 ofrflTrr 1^> 

oTT tmrOTniT iirffT fsc. 

3. The for<ncr member is without particle. Of the kind .art> Pane. 

294 eHit'ir roPi: cnseftrT irfirwPr ^ rsfTrrvJTtrr 

JT g ^..r.^l ' '’ ?rT (either 1 must be out of my wits or she must lie); 
§Ak. I yrsTt^rT g grfjtg^. 

Rem. If the second member is "or no,” one says .-r gr- Pane. 
329 fg: o^fimnJTftfT g gr (‘S there any remedy or no?), Da?. HO 
5^ g gfggrgrcrgrgf g gfg |ggg grgrfg. — "Yes or no” is ^jt g gr- 
Nala 18, 24 ni% g grqrr gift gf^'t grgfrr gr g gr- 
415 . Disjunctive interrogations of three or more members of course 
snow a still greater variety of interrogativi' particles. Kumaras, 
6, 23 gg ggfg gi^iigg gg ft^ifer gg i wi fb'smn gtrgf gig: grgg 
H (v. a. are you Brahma, Vishnu or Qiva?): Pane. 332 jt^T 
cnJmr ^CT ; orrrrr^ Jsmm ^ (if^ it I, against wliom 

the plot is laid or is it/ the lumchbiwk nr anybody else?): Da<j. 
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89 f#r Id H Hri I f ?^o r rr ^ j qror ^ 

n’ feiT ^ rTToif^^Trra ornjrr (was it a dream or a delusion 
or perplexity of mind or was indeed the store of my good works 
exhausted?); Pane. 177 f#? ffnjTl^fiT; ^fir d irnif ^ sn 
5^^ enf^ iTriffsrsrr sri ^liTfTtncsfWmrT ; KathAs. 72, 185 ; Pat. I, p. 5, 
1. 14 JJT^felfT. . . . HTl^fern; Pane. 48, 1. 19; etc. etc. 

Chapt. IV. Exclamation. 

FJxclaination is cil/fcr signified by. simple interjec- 
tions, as (alas), ^FT (ah), (oh!)?!!!, ^^Tboth 

expressive of surprise and strong emotion, (fy), 
and nouns used as such, as (it is a pity, alas), 

1<^V>J| (thanks to God), (well done), 

(marvellous) , or T’FT^ — see Rem. on 2 — 

or expressed by a full sentence, commonly beginning witli 

one of the said interjections or exclamative particles. 

Exclamativo sontonces, introduGod by interrogative pronouns 
or pronominal adverb.s are. not nearly so often met with in Sanskrit 
as in our language. Still, the idiom exists. Dag. 67 king Rajahamsa 
rejoices when seeing again his comrades and exclaiifts ^ iRTirff ^ 
ffir^Trrrr; rrmrifT: gfr ^Tnrnmvgjr?!:- "V'en. I, p. 25 Sahadova to Bhima 
cFT Wrl fT5TiT^riTr; CTljm: (How long it is, indeed, since Mylady 
is here!). 

Hero arc some examples of cxclamatives: Pane. 25 OTrsT- 
JirrmniT, here h expressive of jcy, but K, 2, 115, 3 

TTtTT it expre-sses- sorrow; — R. 2, 12, 73 ^ q crrrirRnt- 

^■TT rrrfH'i^fFr ; -- Kumaras. 3, 20 ^ren together: ’jrTrfn 

; — • Mhbh. 1, 157, 41 foT^T Pane. 

158 (for shame, you blockhead, you — ); — Mudr. Ill, 

p. 104 ^ rnntj (o I , remember) ; Prabodh. p^isaun ?rr: (o, you 

rascal!): — Mudr. II, p. 84 :ftr rTfgf^:T§n^ 

and are often construed in a particular 
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manner. is jipt to be used with the nominative 

nora^. abstract noun , expressive of the fact which causes 
the astonishment. But l^'^t — or, in full , pjfJTR-is 
attended bv the uecus. (sometimes also, but not so 
often, the nomin.) of the person or thing, which causes 
the indignation or anger. 

Examples. 1. of with nomin. — Nala 3, 17 Diiinayantt, 
when seeing on a sudden the beautiful appearance of Nala, ex- 
claims ^;qrr(jv SFrfeTTTfT J7<rTrq:T:, Mudr. I, p. 38 Canakya takes 
the letter, glances over it and vsays praisingly r i li m 

(an excellent hand indeed), Pane. 92 the Ocean disapproving che 
words of the bird, which ho has overheard, exclaims 

Mudr. VI, p. 197 Ilaxasa, when entering the old garden, 
being sad with grief, laments ^trTmrFm '’TTnqWfkfn (how 
little charm this old garden has !). 

2* of with acc. Mhbh. 1, 131, 23 fvTTfrr sr: TirTTi^fTT^ (shame 
over your skill at arms!), R. 2, 49, 4 gpriJm 

ibid, 2, 47, 4 f^nr^FT ftrirt rmr (v. a. cursed sleep!), Kad. I, p. 18 

with nom. Pane. 1.56 fsffny 

TfT^TU, ibid. I, 174 fvnnf: 

Rem. 1. Occasionally fv^ occurs with a gen, Hariv. 8722 

Rem. 2. Pat. I, p. 443 affords also an instance of ^ , 

construed with the accus. 

418 . Some particles are used in exhortations. They of 
course attend imperatives and such tenses as have the 
^ meaning of imperatives. The principal of them are 

both=:„well, come,” Lat. a^e and agedum. 

Kath&s. 24, 143 ^ fw- With the 1** person r: fr. allons. 

Ch. Up. 5, 11, 2 FT u (sWell, let us go to 

him." Thus speaking, they went to him); R. 2, 96, IS a af ^ygi jT gj 
(come, look here, Laxmana). — Among others, rig and srfv, as 
Kumaras. 4, 32 ;7ri qt CTTTJT Ur/J) (do> bring metogothor with 
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my husbnnd), Ka?. on P. 1 , 4, 96 afn cp. K &5 on P. 8 , 1, 33 
5 Efj TTT (pray, road). — Like our ocomo,” tlic imporat. ^may assume 
tlie nature of a particle , f. i. Kath^s. 37, 200 . • • nrsr 

(colne , let us go to him) and so already at so remote a period as 
when the marriage-mantras have been composed, A^v. (Jrhy.l, 7, 6 
fyajiisrt jntt cnpifn-il;. 

Rem. Neither nor are however limited to this employment. 
Occasionally they accompany .also the indicative mood. on P. 8 , 
2 , 96 7 ^,^ frr^JIT oRTO (I say, my friend , you say the thing 

that is not), Mudr. I, p. 38 ;jt7T f?i?n When addressing some 

person, while offering him something, one uses qpfr, fr. voila. Schol. 
on P. 8 , 2, 99 irf n iit: 1 ^ ft 

419 All interjections readily join with vocatives. Two, 
and especially employed so , since they serve 

T- to draw the attention of the person addressed , in it w' ord , 
like ^T! the vocat. of (259) — and Lat. /leus. 

Kumaras, 4, 28 ^rf5t ^gf?T (coino, Kama, show your- 

self now), Hit, 9 cJiT^ 5 grar i grrn ^ giT?r. *— lerfir is especially fit for 
gentle address iprithee- 


1 ) is also assorted by lexicographers to be a particle of interro- 
gation. I greatly doubt the correctness of this stateiLent. ?rfir may 
easily be confounded in mss. with ?rfi 7 , and, in fact, it is not rarely a 
various reading of the interrogative , seo the passages of (^ak. quoted 
by the Petr, Diet, s. v. irfi" 2 ). The Petr. Diet, adds five more in- 
stances: a) three from the Kumaras., h) one from the Mrcch., c) orve 
from the Pancatantra. Of them, a) Kumfiras. 4,3 

though Mallin. comments thus on it HVl-M ' fegT; 
trTftrrf& wf^f^lrt, it is by no means necessary to accept here as 
an interrogative, better it is to keep to its duty as an interjection 
^^H&rrrW * 0 , my Lord” »are you alive?” So Mallin. himsel 
explains Kumdras. 5, 62 As to the remaining pas- 

sage ibid. 5, 33 — 35, the edition of Prof. Tfiranatha has not — 
h] In the two editions of the Mrcch,, I have at hand , the particle ?rf& 
is wanting, instead of ^ STT ^ they have iir ?rr^. •— c). As to 
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A cognate particle is j sometimes — ^rfii , sometimes expressive 
of astonishment. QAk. VI king Duahyanta, when perceiving on a 
sudden the charioteer of Indra standing near, exclaims ^ qTfT%:- 
Op. Mrcch. I, p. 17 ^ qirr;. 

<i 

As to the vocative, it is generally put at the head, 
at least in prose , for poets may give it any place , 
according to the exigencies of the meti’e or rhythm. 

In flowery style the vocative is not rarely attended by epi- 
thets , as Mai at. VI, p. 87 m ^^TfUnnc^iTtiulu TT r/j n nP.d T^fr mm- 
(accursed Madhava, thou wlio hast murdered our teaclier 
because of the wretched Malati). In ordinary prose they are avoided. 

Guam. V. Connective particles. 

The most important connective particles are live mono- 
syllables:^, i, r^, T^, and four dissyllables 

^andSrT. Of these, and SrT 

have the most general beaiing, as they are simply 
copulating words = „and , also , further,” tliough they 
often admit of some special modification of meaning, 
so as to get the force of adversatives , concessives etc. 
For the re4t, ^ is the disjunctive, FT and the ar- 

chaic 3 are adversative.s , T«;q is causal, is the 
particle of comparison. 

In the classic language j and Jire no more used alone, 
but in some combinations they are , cp. 402 R. 1 ; 442 , 2° and 
4°. That and may also bo interrogative particles, has 

been shown above 412 and 414. 

Side by side witli the said connective particles one 


Pane. p. 38, 6, quoted by the Petr. Diet, rr p. 44 , la.st line of Vidyasa- 
gara’a ed., this editor signifies by bis very interpunction , that he considers 
grft an exclaraativo , not an interrogative, as he has fVTof ^TrjWT: 

(my dear, has no harm befallen you?). 
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uses several adverbs, serving the same purpose, as 
and or ^further, moreover,” 

„but, yet,” FT^ „likeMdse, and,” the conclusives rTrT 
and rnFrirT ^therefore,” thecausamrTJ „for,” CJTf! „on 

O 

the other hand , again , but.” They have . completely 
assumed the nature of conjunctions. 

Combinations of these particles either with each other 
or with other particles are excessively frequent. So ^ 
and and and ^ are very often 

combined , is often added to g|T, Some 

of them may be considered as units , as when = 

^indeed ,” fmrfir ^nevertheless.” 

422. As the connection of sentences is the subject-matter 
of the last Section of this Syntax, it will here suffice 
to give a succinct account of the connective particles 
severally , especially with regard to their linking together 
words within the compass of one and the same sentence. 

1. is the copulative particle par excellence „a.nd.” 

It is as a rule subjoined to the word annexed , -as ^T>n 
but if it annexes a complex of words or a 
whole sentence, it is affixed to the first word, asRrU 

(father and mother’s sister). Pane. 225 gfi^] 
T ^ • . . . This order is seldom inverted 

in prose (f. i. Pane. 126 instead of 

tjrra piu), oftenor in poetry. Nala 1, 22 Piiinw irprTTT: UT 9 
FTT -am i - i j Kathfts. 44,'3: the preceding sentence is .... 

jsrarifrrqjT, then there follows u;. 

Sometimes in poetry 9 is put between the two links connected 
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by it. Mhbh.‘ 1, 148, 2 i ^TbTHqrr^T ott crtargr (then 

Yudh. addressed Bhtra., Arj. and the twins), M. 9, 322 ^ 

(he becomes great in this world and in the other). 

In poets , ^ is not rarely put to each of the members connected, 

also in archaic prose; sec f. i. Ch. Up. 1, 3, 2, and cp. ts tb 

of Greek poets. But if it is necessary to state that the same thing 
is endowed with different qualities etc. at the same time , this idiom 
is also used ,’n prose. Pat. I, p. 430 nrflmnPT (he is an 

accomplished sacrificer as well as a grammarian), Prabodh. f, p. 
15 sT-mlTr ^ ^ (if procures joy and perplexes at the 

same time). As to ^ ^ expressive of simultaneousness, 

see 438 R. 2. 

Rem. 1. If throe or more terms are to be connected, g is gene 
rally put but once, and with the last of them. Pane. 6 fqwr nrudcinT 
y Fjgfidq iT ^^Tor^T^nr ^ (by begging , by attending on the 

prince, by agriculture, by turning one’s learning into money, and 
by trade), Da^. 78 ^iirFr ^ mi 

mn ^ r T ago rft Then ^ is rarely wanting, Bometimos in rhetorical 

style, as Pat. I, p. 431 nmnicT crern^, R- 3, 09, 32 

SFT^iUT I O TT ^u HI > uud in some phrases, as Mrcch. 

I, p. 20 vTTnmdmT 1% iTor^ nrfdr (v. a. as soon as they have 

come, they disappear), Bhoj. 10 ^ ud ;5TTn/ dr ^ 

Rom. 2, Sometimes ^ must be translated by a more energetic 
particle than vand.” It may be — ) even.” R. 1, 1, 4 gpfw 
^oTRT (of whom arc even the gods afraid?), it may be a slight 
affirmative and (‘ven have adversative power, cp. 441. 

_ r^ 

2. mi may be 1. = „and , too , moreover, also 2. = 

„even 3. = athough” Like it is commonly subjoined 
to tlie word — or first of the words — connected by 
it; in poets, it not rarely precedes. Examples of i, Pat. 
I, p. 125 rTSTTydr '“rdr irnTTfu fdt 7 ^ 1 : (your horse is lost and my chariot 
is burnt). Pane. 246 the king of the frogs mounts on the back 
of the serpent Mandavisha; seeing this, the others too do so 
afg ggxsw 1 d^ei 
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n^ajTT (v. a. — I ■would ask you once more); — of 2.'’Mudr. I, p. 30 
7T ipk U T y Ti q fif f fuqd ixTT j tr^ (it is not adrisable to despise a foe , not 
oven a moan one); — of 3. Kath&s. 42, 28 ^ Tf TTSUrW^- 

(and, though reluctantly, he followed him). 

In poetry however, frfq occasionally precedes the word it attends 
instead of being subjoined to it. Mhbh, 1, 76, 52 jfr qr 

(whom would not the hurting of a brahman consume? 
oven Indra), Kumaras. 6, 59 Himav&ii says ^rfir ;iT^ T f^ 

miciPrT h (my limbs though stretching in all directions, have no 
power — ), Pane. Ill, 02 instead of sft etc. Another 

instance of poetical license is such an arrangement as we have 
Nala 1, 30 fcTirosT cir instead of ^ (speak in this 

way also to N.). 

Rem. Apart from being a connective, ^ has many more mean- 
ings. It may bo a) an interrogative particle, see 412; b) with 
imperative it strengthens the exhortation, see KAg. on P. 1,4, 96 
ftra (do , pour out); c) it often prticodes tho , when doing 
duty as an optative (343 , 6) or in the idiom mentioned 343 c) 5®. 
In these cases heads the sentence. — In other meanings again 
it is used, when subjoined to nouns of number (298), or when put 
to the interrogative pronouns and adverbs, see 281 and 288. 

Moreover ^rfq-, when of time, may bo — 1. »only, but,” as 
(wait but for a moment), 2. iistill,'^'’ f. i. KathAs, 
3, 18 siT^sfSr »when still a boy.” 

3. 3rr is almost a synonym of In the classic 

language it is obsolete. As to its employment as an inter- 
rogative particle see 412, 2 and 414, with optative it is also used 
like 33ff, see 343 c) 5°, and cp. P. 3, 3, 152. — As a connective 
it is found in tho old liturgical and epic literature. Mhbh. 1, 9C, 
24 mar.-mlriiT7r tTFrarr;- At tho close of verses 

or padas , -371 and aro rather emphatics or more expletives. — 
In classic prose one uses fiRirpt (442 , 4°) and cr^ (442, 2°). 

4. serves to introduce some new element (person , 
thing or fact). It may be wholly and connect 
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even single > words , f. i. Pane. V, il gnfyrr^T 

I cniHiri'H*'^ JTWT hero ^ is equivalent to 

Oeeasionally ^ may be a disjunctive, as Katlias. 79, 24 ttPir 
'^•SfT faiTpfl UrTKtTjrf^ gt m:- 

Tfs most common employment , however, is to annex 
a new sentence , especially it* there be a change of subject ; 
hence it is not rarely an adversative. Sometimes it 
introduces the apodosis, sometitmvs it has a tem[)oral 
meaning ^afterwards ’) moreover it may do duty as 
a conditional conjunction , as will be more* fully explained 
in the la.st Section of this l)ook. 

Note its employment at the beginning of a book or 
chapter or section , where it is the tnulitional opening- 
word in profane writings, like the syllable in Holy 

Writ. Pancatantra IV f. i. commences 5riV!lTnT5t UTU 

(now begins the I'i* tantra — ). 

In prose it is the hrst word, but in poetry it may 
hold any other place. 

426. combines with other particles. So we have 

"Vm “f" HT), see f. i. A^v. Orliy. 1, I, U. il, 

11,74; Pane. IV, 73. Ilut the Commonest of those combi- 

m>Rrr. nations is which is almost looked upon as a unit. 

It is used for the sake of correcting one’s self. It in- 
troduces, therefore, a statement more exact than the 
preceding one; in accordance with the nature of the 
conti-ast between the two, one may translate 


1) Especially in the archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 2, 2.5, 1 itqmT F ^ ‘JUniFl' 
engg*.^ im; (of them — Agui 

reached the aim the first, after him Indra, then Mitrf- and Varuna, then 
the A 9 vin 8 ). 
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by „or rather” or ,on the contrary” or „no" or „but,” 

f. i. Pane. 23 g-nffr l•'i^’T5rT (I will go to another place. 

But that will not do), R. 3, 60, 29 ips nr 

(suvoiy, it is not shn, no, .she has been hurt, my gracefuMady). 
As to ?i7T stio 396 H. 

437 „so when = , likewise” that is „aud , too ,” may 

also be reckoned among the connectives. This employ- 
ment is chiefly poetical. 

For the rest , ^FFT, ^ and rT'TT may be strengthened 

by ^ and may mingle together. Hence arises a great 
variety of combinations , especially in verse , as ^ 

^ gr; fmr ^ otc. 

428- The enclitic like is subjoined to the word 
which it annexes. It is the disjunctive particle „or.” 

^ or you.” „Either or” is ^ 

M. 3, 26 gt^rwcTr ftdr stt (tho two modes of marriage cither 

performed severally or conjoined), Kathfts. 31, 39 gj oTT 

asw ar ^h^rt^arT: nhr:* 

Rem. Instead of ott stt one says also arr oTT- R. 3, 11, 

90 ?TTir ?rtaf^ciT6rT^ arr arf^ ^ 5T?7;ig5rrr; «TTtr^w> sp (here no liar 
can live, nor a cruel man, nor a rogue, nor a barbarous one nor 
an evildoer), cp. R. 2, 109, 4, Pane. I, 118. — Likewise one uses 
cTT*** ^TFT ^ or oTTft, otc. As to gri in inlerrogatious , see 400 
3^ and 412 R., on its force as an emphatic 397 R. 1. 

429. FT. and the enclitic 3 are, like ^ and 50, sub- 
3 ’ ^ . 

and j. joined to the flrst word of the sentence. was at 
tin* outset an emphatic, a weak ^indeed but generally 
it is a causal particle, at least in prose; ^ and 3 are 

advematives „but; on the other hand." 3 is no more 
used in the classic dialect, save when added to some 
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other particle , as rh = ^ + 3 , wjit = jspt + •?> cp* 4:02 R. 1. 


430. rsf ,like, as” is the particle of comparison. It is 
always put after the standard of comparison, TfT^ 


(strong like a lion). Mrcch. I, p. 48 
Jj^sr i^sr rawn 

• •• • m ^TT^r (she has disappeared, like the sight of the blind, like 
the health of the sick, like the wisdom of the fool, like the 
prosperity of the sluggard, like the learning of the dull and dis- 
sipated), t!4k. VI f b i ^HoiUlfM forq;^ (have you perhaps for- 

gotten it , as I have ?). If the standard of comparison or the simile 
consists of more words , ^sr likes to be put in the midst of them. 
9^k. VII f 3 ^ n ^rr:- Exceptions 

as to the place of ^ may occasionally be found in poets. 

The other particle of comparison is the relative 
It is especially used, if the standard of comparison is 
expressed by a full sentence , but it does the same duty 


as 

Rem. 1. It is a matter of course, that and 
have no influence at all on the case of the noun they 
are construed with. Both the noun compared and the 
standard of comparison are put in the same case. 
Kum&ras. 4, 25 d: f^u a i ( l | ' ct T ^<T . (struck by those 

lamentations , as if they were poisoned arrows) ; Nala 2 , 28 ft . . . 
WTsWR 2 m (o 2 i seeing him who was bright like the sun). 

Rem. 2. Note the idiom OTamu ^ »he appears like,” f. i. 
Knmdras. 7, 3 [rj^] rsm Jerramu. 

Rem. 3. and often used in similes. In this case they 

may be strengthened by adding to them such epithets as rrmru (in 
person), firir^cPij or (embodied), (cp. Lat. Mars 

alter) and the like. Nala 1 , 4 the hero is said to have been an 
excellent archer and ruler of his subjects rtniTT^H <Tfl: 
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if ho were Manu himself,” Da?. 116 a beautiful wolnan is called 
^(rlQ'cf (the goddess Rati embodied), Mhbh. I, 85, 5 ug l fd : 

Cp. Kumaras. 6, 11, Ragh. 2, 16, Mdlav. 

I, p. 24, Kdm. 3, 30, etc. 

431. Moreover, is used to soften some expression, in 

the same way as German ecwa, our rather, amost, aa 
if it were. Mudr. II, p. 58 (I perceive 

that the exertions of R. are almost fruitless), R, 2, 85, 7 ^ ^ 

5I^t 5T:TUrm 

432. Our „as,” when not expressing likeness, is not ren- 
dered at all in Sanskrit or by> with gen. But 

mnT. „as” = „for instance, namely” is FPiPTr, Mudr. Ill, p. ii7 
laFT f&Tffrmr cuRfTkrr gfrr&rfm rPTnT?T?njt Piire4i& 

(well, Vrahala, ihere are two means to bo put into effect against 
disaffected subjects, viz. favour and force). 


SECTION VI. 

ON THE CONNECTION OF SENTENCES. 

433. In Section II — V we have treated of the different 
constituent elements of the eeutence. This last part 
of the Syntax will deal with the various ways , in which 
sentences are linked together. Two main categories are 
here to be distinguished, 1. coordination, when — 
grammatically speaking — there is equality of rank be- 
tween the sentences conjoined, 2. subordination, 
thi'it is such a union , as makes one of the links depend 
upon the other, so as to constitute a period made up 
of a chief sentence* and a clause or subordinate sen- 
tence. The former class is generally characterized by 
such particles as have been dealt with in the last chapter 
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^tra- 
tive. 


436 . 


of the preceding Section , the latter cla'^s by relatives. 

Occaaionally Sanskrit prefers coordination in such cases in which 
our language would rather use the other mode of junction, and 
inversely. 

Example of coordination in Sanskrit, subordination with us: 
Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 ^fr.?:Fs[d 3iiT PRym ^ (though blaming 

it 1 do it). 

Example of subordination in Sanskrit, coordination with us: 
Da?. 30 7H fTyrrni nrgr ^ nn i i riij r.t i T d<t i rn^- 

iRPT; tcTT^rnn etc. In translating such sentences 

as this there is, as a rule, n greater deal of coordination in English 
f. i. »I saw there [in the w.ater] a jewel, I took it .and went on, until 
being tired by the exceeding glow of the .sun, I entered some tem- 
ple.” Cp. 14, I. 


Chapt. I. Coordination. 

Coordination, though chiefly expressed by little par- 
ticles, as is not exclusively signified by them. Tlie 

demonstrative pronoun , especially fT, may be a fit in- 
strument for annexing a now sentence. Sometimes both 
particle and pronoun are wanting, and sentences are 
simply put together: the so-CJilled asyndeton. 

I. As to the demonstrative , .some instances he ve beeii 
given 275. I add one more from the beginning of the I’anca- 

tdntra yrf^imFU mu uaru i uufaipnufu 

TTsIT 'HTT: Nothing prevents the employ- 

ment of both dem. pronoun and particlo together. So often rTT:fr 7 . 

The acc. neuter ’FFT and the abl. neuter FT^TrT, 
when — „ therefore , for this reason,” have wholly got 
the nature of particles. Likewise r|H. 

II. The asyndeton is mostly met with either in short 
statements , to express antithesis , or for rhetorictil pur- 

tl2 
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2 ‘he poses , especially where the speaker is excited. Pane. 26 
<leton. JTi^*TT cT^ ^cnaTr; (so it is, he is a Lord and we are wretches), 

ibid. 113 rr fT ^71 .5? ?3TPtdt (it is not your fault, but that of 
your master), Mudr. Ill, p. 106 5!r;TiljrfT ^dH-^"l T5T reif f (this is already a 
veal possession, not an expected one), Daj. 16 ry gi 

' / l (what shall I do? whither shall I go? have you not 
seen [him]?). Pane. 134 Orapnr r 'g ^ the second 
sentence enunciates the reason of the former one , but there is no 
causal particle. In a similar way sn is omitted in the passionate de- 
claration of Damayantt (Nala 4, 4) fej rt ttn ri OT i wfe rfr^T^i 

f a rrnf^ awr m Tn^rWTT, likewise KumAras. 6, 12 

ynblf<l- TT W (Tr ^ JT%^ f iFTt n^ (wliethei man or woman, it matters 
not — ). 

437. III. When treating of sentences connected by par- 
tides it is best to keep apart the logical categories, 
c'ojm- Mere copulation is denoted by ^FT, — either 

!»«'')> r-. r- C_ 

^cie^ single or combined, as ^fFT ^IFT, — , by 

f% by FlfTl and rH^. They an- 

swer to English and, nko , Hkewm , moreover, further, then , 
thereupon etc. They are not quite synonymous , and each 
of them m.iy have its proper sphere (as rffl: to sub- 
join what is subsequent in time , 

to signify tin* importance of what is added , ?fi?T to im- 
port a change of the scene of the action , of the actors 
etc.), yet it is neither easy nor necessary to draw the 

boundary-lines sharply between them. 

Examples: 1. g. D.ag. 83 fTifir effr arfe^T *AcT 

— 2. Miulr. II, p. 69 rrf^-T I fcl- 

*tPi my attendants may keep their rest and 

you, discharjxo your duty); — 3. R. 3, 14, 4 JT fTroTr 

^'7 ,1 PR7 77^ TTHT Pane. 3 the king 

first >poke to Vislum^armao, ^»then the other replied” ?rtT i&ajpTJTf 
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FT — 4. f#r Pane, 214 T%tTj i TOraTfffmfT cpi^i: 

the reasons, why he is to bo killed are then given: jitt: 

“ij. . . . . 3 ?fr ^ (for moreover then one says. . . . 

it is also taught); — 5 Pane. 135 t ri^i ^ia T: rigf i ?r<Tf 

fWriTriT: (all those poor follows are depending on me, 
besides they have left their families in order to join mo), ibid. 
IV 66 ft# ^ftsirtt mrPWT^ (soeondly) ^ ftijr ^jfrr tT (moreover) 

ajTjq; — 6. sTJrsr- Pane. 168 a heavenly being prevents Somilaka 

from suicide , and says ^ ^ nft t ^srrm 

g!?: ; — 7. rTrT:. Da?. 138 j rmr crarorftOT I nn; ftn^- 

Fifej R|?|. 1 1 lacfTTi:! %ftwiTrT: () <•>* must make me enter, then 

recall our father into life and act in the way that shall please him). 
Rem. 1. snr is not seldom — '?now”, fr. or. Pane. 94 'rftrfjii^T- 

t?mm ^ nfwr: rrftr i wr t^t rF^ftiW'Tift-r.i^- 

ajTT (in some pond there wore three fishes. Noir , one day fishermen 
passed, looked at that* pond and said). 

Rem. 2. vr, gft, vn are .sometimes to be rendered by hut, yet, 
nevertheless. See 441. 

438, ^ 5Erfg ^rfir, ^ etc. ^ ,a.s well 

as;” „not only but also." Utt. il, p. 29 

flWt S^of HTTSlifFfnrrT?! OTISfT^ fTOT ;[ft!fTT^r?ftTufv^TUT F^^UnTTfUfnsi. . • ■ ■ 
HTemferTt 5?T0r%rT: sacrificial horse hr.s boon loosed 

to roam at will , but also guards have been sippointed to it ac- 
cording to the ritual , and Laxmana’s son has been soni after it). 

Rcni. 1. The archaic dialect has also the combination jtj. . . . 
3rT- The old verso ^rr rST; crrfjgrT roT: cnioFnr aTtrftfTir-TTJT »» 

commented on by Y&ska in this way crsTifiT 

^ OTITSFT ujurir«-ITfj[^ (sec Nir. 1, 19). 

Rom. 2. A repeated ^ may occasionally denote fdmnltaneoH s- 
ness, Kumaras. 3, 58 ^ nf?tv.TTP4fiT^ i ’TtirTr’ET • 

(Urad reached the entrance of ^Viva’s hermitage, and at 
the same time Qiva ceased his mystic exorcises), cp, ibid. vs. fifi, 
Ragh. 3. 40; 10, 6; Kathas. 18, 120. 

439. The foresaid particles are also used to connect three 
or more links. In enumerations, it is regular 
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to put FTT^IH in the first link (cp. 399). pane. 281 

fh^oT uf f%?ri5rs!^g’: (in the first place the 
loss of my dwelling, then the alienation of such a friend as you). 
The complete set of particles is: rfTorrT^, (TCirj^or rTT^ 

in the first link, or ^ or fTrT: or etc. in the second 

and other links. Pane. 67 the lion chides the hare, who has been 
despatched ^ him by the other animals ^ r TT cf^ UFTt 
Pane. 181 rrTsrfer^TTinmfT; 

Mudr. Ill p. 173 the three links of an argumentation 
are marked by monT^, rTFT: and 

Disjunctive sentences are characterized by or 

oTT, ^fSJcTT. See 428 and 426. 

Another kind of disjunction is that represented by 

„some others others again" and the like.Here 

indefinite pronouns are to be employed , as ^RT^rT. 

%f^or ^ etc. Likewise 

the adverbs made of them. Mudr iv, p. 138 

9!Wr?F!prr 3^; I iSPim 

Antithesis may be variously denoted. In the first 
place it may be expressed by a<lversative particle.s , viz. 
^ (429), ^T!, also by such combinations asf^ 

g. ^rg, Farther ^ ,UT7, may be — 

on the other hand, on imj-, i/oiir-, his part, again etc., or 
if stronger antithesis is implied, = hid , get. Nor is the 
asyndeton rare, in which case it is the mere arrange- 
ment of the two contrasting ideas, by which the anti- 
thesis appears, see 436. 

Examples: a.) antithesis expressed by adversative particles. — 
g. Mrcch. IV. p. 141 ^ froirf^ QKjjfTT: 1 2^(niITt 

g qTTTTTnT (womankind, indeed, arc wise by nature, 
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but to raon <visdoin is to be taught by manuals); 

315 w&rTf^ rmrft n%!Tf (it is so, yet I will ask my wife 

nevertheless); - Hit, 106 ;rrf rTTcT^rir^ m^r^f^tftrr-RTJeFT 

I r^rTJTfTWT^g ^T ^oiwii fenrmT^ (well , this great lake 

has been very aptly chosen to be our fortress, but you must lay 
up provisions in the island in the midst of it); - Pane. 

304 arr^qr^ '-tctt: n i^fe^ Fcif TT: ; - - P^rr* Pane. IG umimFxf 

fcfr (this is true, but — ); — Pane. 72 ^ mqiiTnt ^< 3 Trr;{ 7 ^ 
qf^nfiFT; (he is an herbivorous animal, but your enemies 
are carnivorous). 

Kem. 1 . q;T;, Hke is generally subjoined to the first word 
of the sentence. It must be kept in mind that its adversative 
power is but secondary; properly it means )>again,’* and may be 
used in the weakened meaning of »on the other hand, yet,” just 
as again in English ') 

Rom. 2. Of the adversative 3 * instances are often mot with in 
such works as the Aitareyabrahmana and the Cluindogyopanishad , 
occasionally even in the epic poems. It mostly joins with some 
particle or relative. Ait. Br. 2, 39, 11 nTcTrTt h ^ ^rTPTT h 
iTFTprT I qarrf rr ^ ferf ?r ( - hut those, of whom he has no 
knowledge, what is to become of them?), Ch. Up. 6 , 4, 6 nr- • • • 

■si' 

ibid. 4, 15, 3 nrj 3 »but he.” Sometimes it is almost — tT, 

O V 

for it has leys adversative force than ft- 

^). ?rfrT or ^7T r:-- but y yet^ neverthclf^s.^. Nala 1, 5 Bhtma bears 
the epithet of OsiTcFimo which are added the words n 
» beloved of his subjects |and at the same time )>desiring to have 
\‘hildren”], yet childless”, R. 3, 37, 2 q;;^T 7 T?T-?TrT^ fcpTcTTpTT: 1 

?rfcPTOT ^ cr?n^?T gr?nT iimrr ^ T??TU: (they who always speak things 
pleasant to bo heard are easy to be found, but it is as diffi- 
cult to meet with one who speaks an unpleasant yet whole- 
some word, as with * one who listens to such a one), Mudr. Ill, 

1) Yet, like >again,’' it may occasionally head the sentence. Pane. 3 

1 nrrrrTTrfTsr -nirTAir- 

^ifiT rTrT: ^5Rm?*IT3T gFfrfiT; Ba<;. 181,1.14. 
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p. 105 CAnakya to the chief of the eunuchs rmiT- 

. aawhrff w qiJcJlRriB'fTT (the king’s attendants are 

indeed Canakya’s enomies. But where is the ^Adra-king?). Like- 
wise cp. 420. 

442 . Observations on tho adversative particles. 
witiVes emphasize tho antithesis, a limitati\e particle may pre 

answer- cede in tho foregoing sentence. Then wo have the type of Greek 

. 3^ > Latin quidem sed or vero. Such limitative par- 

tatives Sanskrit are morn, ^Trmr^, 

Pane. 313 r T ldrtf:4nMq<iJc^ 'i q>VJ Tfq I rg ItifT ^ (I will look 

out for tho farmer, but you — ), ibid. 195 (TTHl^qrrnt JW^\ 

^ ^ GFfTxrfir ftrrTRWT#? qrftfFir (it^is true, we have a king, 

Garuda but ho does not care for us), Mhbh. 1, 48, 6 cjmnr ^ qq 
^ rcTt g (h \ &^ \ frirUrd 

it does not befit me to ask you about such a matter, but ow- 
ing to its groat importance I have ventured to urge you). Pane. 
Ill, 171 fT ^ g ^ ^Ucfrg:T: (ho accused himself, 

but not tho fowler), Kath&s. 39, 21 5r?mT qrfnrsr: ?Tt SiTcJwqt 


^rTTOonifT. 

C*.*^ 

2. if the preceding sentence is negative, tho adversative par. 
tide must be rather strong. Such strong adversativos are g? qy 5’ 

^rfq gqfq g and mgrT >'On the contrary.” Pane. 203 q rr^ JT^ fq» gqqi=T, 
and DaQ 77 rr 5iq^ oTT jq^ig^qfq g y^^)7fuic^iTqT?qdfT5^ % q: a qqrr 
^3^* (neither external beauty nor riches are tho result of manhood, 
no, ho is a man who is loved by the foremost courtesan), ibid. 
100 rsrt — q?grr qrqfW?^ mor^T?qq (ho wiir [not 

only] not kill you, but ho will even make you hoir-apparont), 

3. q the former, qfq etc. in tho latter member are 

tT. . • . »not only but also. ” Pane. I, 33 q jfclg Tq v 7 qi.>’f ^T?T 

^ fSrj*55RT^, NftgAn. V, p. 85 qq sr?^ q ksm fknh qfgn 

qfiqiwqwRriwfH (not only my son Jim. 
here is alive, nay ho is even respected by Garuda, as a pupil 


reverences his teacher), Bagh, 3, 31 q fK i^ ^flhq i rq cr: %fi T c 4 - 
ig;;qwgqft'Sfq H;. — Similarly q qnj^ . . . . ! 5 rfq or ^ or mgfT aim., 
see f. i. Kathte. S3, 138. As to q q^ . * * • qToTrT^ see 480. 
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Rem. If (Ml the other hand rr precedes and fejof^iT or 
introduce the second sentence, these particles may be almost — 
»but.” Pane. 122 rj iT5r% m (you are not 

an honest man, you are but an evil-rainded fellow), Prabodli. IV, 
p. 84 ^ srr^ fe^rTt ^ ^ ^ f^^riTOT ^ rT^Tp^rr;^: i ^ ^grrftr 

5c?TTsnT <Ti“ 'SCpSFn* (in the subduing of anger not 

fatigue of voice , nor head-ache etc., but I [forbearance] alone am 
to be praised). 

f%g, 4. The phrases ftrg, FcF fSr fegnr and ^fr: have the 
nf» meaning of Lat. nedum )diow much more” or show much less,” 
nn": when heading the second member of a complex sentence. This 
idiom is much liked in Sanskrit. Utt. Ill, p. 39 rrnr f^morPFTWoT- 

like. fTFTtiT cTr^rTT H T’rfn'frfT vi; fir-TJTrTif. (not ovon to the deitios 

of the forest you will bo visible, how much loss to men?), R. 
2, 30, 21 vjf ntfrr^iftfr grcrffirr ^ 

^ ;^;:fiTfTT (i cannot boar this sorrow not even for a moment, bow 
much loss for fourteen long years), Hit. 2 

(even (iach of thorn by itself suffices for mischief, how much more 
to him, who possesses them all four), R. 2, 48, 21 rr nr ;T ^ fSi?RFl 

.. -A 

cfiTTi cFirTT 

O n£ 

448. The causal particle is (429). It may be com- 
pared with Greek y*p, since like this it has a rather 
parti general employment when annexing sentences which 
contain some motive, reason, cause or even amereillu- 
s^iratiou of that which precedes. For this reason , it may 
sometimes l>e rendered by ,for” or „ because" or ., since," 
sometimes with less emphasis, sometinles it is not to 
be translated at g,ll. At the outset it was, indeed, a 
mere aftirinative particle. Viddha?. I, p. 7 fIriTt 

TOtfu un cRTn- 1 of guru sjst 

(pui’o wisdom is indeed a cow of plenty ; it milks bles- 
sings, it repels mishap, it produces glory, it cleanses the dirty, etc.) 
Kad. I, p. 20 the king has declared liis astonishmeilt at the great 
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gift of speech of the parrot which has been offered to him; in 
reply to this he is to d rariR' sjgrciTf^rOMfWf rafcQ?%' 

OTIT (why wonder at this!' since parrots, mag- 

pies and the like birds well repeat the words they have heard), 
Hit. 4 iErT^T7fn5T*r«%^f ^ nyinfy'*) 

&sirjt wm ifpTT: trsrfir: 

For the rest, if it be necessary to signify the cause 
or motive as such , the relatives tlfT'' and are 

used. See 467. 

444. As conclusive particles we may consider the de- 

Couclu- -r-r -tT-T-rr— r -T<r jt-t , 

sivc monstratives nrl and nrnTrl , nr|!, rlT*?* -there- 

[mrli- ^ ► 

cies. fore, hence, for this reason.” Hit. 5 ^rrr^ rr^ fstfufu 

mrrTfJ^OTOTJtJT m ihilhrlfi^rT;- 

445. Especially FT^ is exceedingly frequent , and in drawing 

obisUc inferences it is always added. 

force of Item In the archaic dialect many other accus. neuters of do.- 

Ihepm- •' 

monstrati VO pronouns were to some extent used as particle-.: fTfjfr, 
SET^;, Ton almost — i^cin, Tfnnj TTH. f. i. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6; 14, 6; 
Ch. I'p. 4, 2, 1; 6, 8, 3. " 

Even the pronoun H, when conjoined with another 
pronoun, especially a personal one, may import a con- 
clusive meaning. Mhbh. l, 146, 29 Yudhishthira advising his 
brothers tluit it is necessary to keep themselves hidden from 
Duryodhana, concludes thus rr oPT g rpj T ^jT r ^Tig '^T M sr^^ftfaiTiT^etc. (let 
us therefore ramble over this country, being intent on hunting), Odk, 
II Dushyanta is requested by his mother to return to his capital, 
Jbiit lie wants to remain in the hermitage , ‘ to defend which from 
the evil spirits ho has been entreated by the hermits; now he 
decides to stay there himself and to send his viddshaka homo in 
his stead, with these 'words rnvsn FciqrnrsrTpT; ^ ^ n^?T; H 

•TcTTpTrT. rTg^TSHThiT (friend M., my 

mother treats Vou too as a son, therefore, do you go back homo — ), 
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Utt. I, p. 11 SUA, porceivoB tho -portrait of tho deity OangA; Rama 

praises the deity and concludes m fSisrrjpzrRTfT 

iloT (he, then^ mother, propitious to Sita). Another instance illus- 
trative of this idiom is Ragh. 1, 5, but it is too long to be quoted, 
for to translate it correctly tho whole passage would have to bo 
given. Cp. also Mhbh. 1, 153, 4. 

Rem. Occasionally ^ is used so, even without tho personal pro- 
noun added. Da^.. 141 ^ rnnftr ^TOITT crf^?T7:iJT fWrrr^ 

(I have abandoned you, my son, as soon as 
you were born, why, then^ do you welcome thus your cruel 
mother?). Cp. f. i. Ait. Br. 1, 7, 3 ^ ^ oft ^nr* 

■446. Nevertheless^ however^ yet is rPTT&. [t commonly 
fwrft. the apodosis after a concessive protasis (483), 

bxit sometimes it may usher in a new sentence , as Pane 
.332 ;fr; urarffT^ gfcFmnr uTunirimfcr jpfrertir nm sra.i 

^nr&JT (it cannot bo donied, that every success occurs according to 
Destiny, nevertheless a man ought to perform tlio proscriptions of 
tho good), cp. 315, 1. 22. 

447. When connecting a negative sentence with an affir- 
mative one , the negation , as a rule , precedes the con- 
"ive nective partichi. Therefore , R' ^ = Lat. /letjue , 

lien ^ ^ 

R" FT, HR*, HTTT etc., likewise HT — H + A, 

)wilh ^ 7 

alive HTFT. Nala 3, 16 q'jT'irn?! naiuT m; [»«. ipujur:] ^ w.t- 

irjiTUTijm (tho won\en praised Nala, but did not address him), 

Pane. 24 1 77 !??^ cTT^nfeRT n g n feTnfrrT 

(day after day he throws down a little piece of wood, the stupid 
owls not being aware of it); *) M. 2, 87 dRairf/U.-! cTT (he may. 

1) Occasionally this order is inverted rr or ^.... rr- Pane. 285 

sm w mir (— but not so havel), 

B. 2, 26, 3 ^ 
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act otherwise or not); Dag. 141 ^ ^ i g n P^uTi sTrprt 5Wi 
rloll^f?r tti"iw'yi(oi*jfiiIri cTtrrfinT (she has done well , for a per- 
son like mo does not deservo — ); Vikrani. IV, p. 148 jgsflnni'- 
OThRoT ^ rr faracntr; (— my heart is content, 

yet I cannot believe it to bo true); M. 9, 270 ;t ISrt ^ 
snfTirTTTf^aRt (indeed, a righteous king must never put to death a 
thief, unless the stolon objects [are found with him]). Cp. ;t 
% f7 486 

448. If the sentences connected are both negative, the 

6.) with . ^ ^ 

nega- negation of the latter may be omitted. Yet the nega- 
ones. tion is often retained; and, if there is some antithesis 
between the two links , moreovei' in causal and in con- 
clusive sentences , it may not be wanting. One needs says 

^ ^ rt and and ^ T^.’. 

Examples of negation omitted aro given 107, To them may 
be added M. 2, 98 tj JTT?T& art (is neither rejoiced nor sad). 

This idiom is especially employed, if two or more negative sen- 
tences precede, to annex a last link. Nala 1, 13 rr ::r 
rfTjJTnoTfft ji%rT 1 (neither among gods 

nor among yaxas nor among men and others such a beauty had 
been seen or heard of). 

Examples of negation retained: Pane. 44 JTcTTprT'^^fiJTifr 

^ cFT^rKT ^ (from this day forth you shall not be a 

gadding nor speak harsh words), ibid. 29 tj g^sfir rTPr^^uTTfr ^TT 
rrrffT 

r,' -vS 

Examples of tj rTf|, tj tj n etc. Pane. I, 48 jft ^ 

rr rr fakf^rT, I>«c. 91 ^rjrjj;^ tj 

s^xpTFTi ^ rj (bor kinsmen do not code [her] 

unless for money, but she does not accept [a lover] who buys 
her for money). 

Examples of asyndeton :t '>noitlier nor.” M. 4, 55 

rj ^fcisrm ^ 

Pane. Ill, 98 rr ott: (a 

dog’s tail neither covers the privy parts nor does it lU'opol tho 
vermin). 
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Ohaiw. TI. Subordination, Periods and clauses. 

449. When subordinating some fact or action to some 
other one, there are two different manners for bring- 
ing this relation to gi-ammatical expression, either by 
synthesis or by analysis. The synthetic expression 
takes up the clauses into the frame of the chief s(!n- 
tence, while denoting them by verbal nouns or no- 
minal forms of the verb, as participles, gerunds, in- 
finitives and the like. Then, the sentence contains l)ut 
one finite verb signi'ficative of the princijial action, 
the other actions appearing in the shape of nouns and 
nominal forms which by their noun-cases and moda- 
lities are to represent, the relations existing between 
the main action and the secondary ones. By the ana- 
lytic structure, on the contrary, both the principal 
and the subordinate fact are evolved into full sentences , 
either of them containing its finite verb. Then, the 
clause is marked by a relative, ivhich by its form or 
its referring to some demonstrative , or even by the place 
occupied by it , ])oints out the chief sentence on wliich it 
depends. A relative sentence by itself is nonsimse, it 
demands some main sentence to depend upon , of which 
il is logically but a detached link. 

Exactly speaking, it is the analytic expression alone 
that constitutes (subordination of (sentence's. The synthe- 
tical expression of clauses does not create new sen- 
tences. For tliis reason, the participles etc. are no 
subject-matter of this chapter, and have been dealt with 
in Section IV. 

In Sanskrit botli modes have been usei from time 
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451 

The 

relaiivt) 

isX’stem. 


452. 


immemorial. Wo have no evidence to decide whiJh may be the 
oldest. For the rest, the relative system stands to participles, 
infinitives etc., almost as prepositions to noun-cases, as auxilia- 
ries to verbal flection. 

Sometimes the logical equivalence of a gerund , a participle etc. 
to the protasis of a period is grammatically expressed by a subse. 
quent gvr or rffr;. Ch. Up. 6, 13, 1 -saymra rt orTfTjiq- 

nr^'iTT: (v. a. place this salt in water, and then wait* on me in the 
morning), KathAs. 13, 144 mfir qmiaarr fitq I & (u i a = q5Wg gnT ff . • . • 
nsurnmar, Nala 5, 10 FTT^m^. — sy a^rf (as 

Daniayautt contemplated them, she did not recognize king Nala), 
ibid. 2, 14 rnaaftraT naai na: arairino'ini'w^^Tam arfb am;, 

11, 91 aar raaaa a^a fefaaaiwa: (by this [penance] such 

a ono, when his body is wholly burnt, is then released from sin). 

Subordinate sentences, then, are characterized by- 
relatives. By this name I designate the pronoun 3" 
with all its derivatives, whether they may be called 
pronouns as (w'ho), (Lat. quuntuis), Ml 45!!' 

(Lat. qualis), or pronominal adverbs as OrTl (whence), 

(where), 3531 (as), and conjunctions as MT^ (if). They 
have in common the property of referring to some 
demonstrat e , either e.xpre.ssed or implied in the 
main sentence. Such a couple of relative and demon- 
strative, standing one in the clause the other in the 
main sentence, mfiy be compared to a system of hook 
and eye holding together two diffesent parts of a piece 

of cloth. Of the kind are H, rlT^STl 

FR, 32T rraj, 3^ fTrT! or or 

etc. 

From observing the practice of Sanskrit authors the 
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following general rules about the relative sentences 
may be laid down. 

Jtrte demonstrative is chiefly the pronoun fT, WT, 

fTfT and its derivatives, as rR", FpirT, r((^|, ?!??!. Yet, 
it must be kept in mind that relative adverbs do not 
necessarily require demonstrative adverbs of the same 
category; ih other terras, one is not compelled to use 
the type FFT:, FTST alone, but some- 

times some other demonstrative , t. i. a noun-case o 
the pronoun may answer to the relative adverb, as 

(it is a charming country 

where you dwelled) 

2. Sanskrit likes to put the relative sentence first. In 
this case we have a period consisting of a protasis or 
former member, which is the relative sentence , and an 
apodosis or latter member, the principal sentence. 
This order is the regular one and much more used than 
inserting the relative sentence in the main one , as is ge- 
nerally done in modern European tongues. The demonstr. 
is commonly expressed , sometimes it is understood. 
Examples : Pane. II, 20 iurin^ ^ ^ ^ nm g’ rmm ar^ ^ 
g n?,T rtivr ^ nw mo(m ns ^ fofyTfjsrnrgiprfn 
(good and evil works of the individual are .so requited by the 
Divine Power as to roach [the performer] by the same cause, by 
the same agent , at the same time , in the same way , at the same 
spot, and to be of the same quality and quantity), M. 1, 42 nuT 
n oTftjr iinT''TTfrr^ i mvj dr sf.nnrmfn (now , what duties 

aro assignou to the different beings in this world, I will toll you), 
Utt. Ill, p. 42 ?ifir ir^n riri 

cnmq;i^Tm frifir ^iPrnv^^.-qTfnTint^TcrfbTfrrq^a’ fir^rrRTTPt, Pane. 48 
rPjTT fTf79>!TnTrj' (do to him that which is fit to be done). 
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Sometimes, however, the relative sentehce follows 
aiter the principal one. In this case, the demonstra- 
tive is often omitted. Mrech. I, p. it) ttt 
T^ tqTT’^fTrfhilT: (this ails ino, tliat — ), Nala 2, 25 ija [sc. 

grr -j'iMM r:] feraPrfiiniH^ ^nrif^n: (all of them went to 

Vicliirbliti , whither all princes wore on their way). 

3. Like the interrogative i280), the relative may be 
part of a compound. Mroch. Ill, p. ill ?Tf^rpj 

?TUT Ch. Up. 4, 4, 2 (I tlo not know of 

what gotra you arc), Yen. LI, ]>. 44 riJTyV'rf UTUum- 

4. Nothing prevents the relative di^pendijig on a ge- 
rund, participle or absolute case. Ch. Up. 5, i, 7 rr ^ guTu*. 

g'nTTTrf fgfT^faT^imoPg7T nr: cfh l rU-;fTcTT=^3’ Ulftf 

gTfg’TrTffiTcT KT oT: ^’7 <1^ (the [fivej tsonscs went to their father 

Prajapati and said: )>Sir, who is .the best of us?'’ He replied: 
))he by whoso departure the body seems worse than worst, ho 
is the best of you”), Bhoj. 26 7mf fanTTrapTi gruftr gjg qn 'TnTT nTTOig 
fSn^ it# ^grir (the minister looked about the town, but did not 
find any illiterate person to expel from his house, in order to give 
it to a man of learning). — Kiimaras. 1, 3 the pronoun Tjrn is to bo 
construed with the former part of a tatpuiusha nw Urif 7 ^TTUTTg- 
& ?7rf g sHrig;^ (v. a. whose happiness [of Ilimavan] is not disturbed 
by the snow), Mrcch. Ill, p. Ill tho thief speaks: 

SoTT u otliwf UJX^ gTfT; (on what spot, then, shall I 
show my skill, which tho citizens will admuo to-morrow when 
looking at it?). 

5. In prose, the relative is, as a rule, the first word 

ot the relative sentence. Pane. 53 Tnt arn iptr 

gsruTT rm'', ibid. 62 nu: (they, with 

whom I always stayed, with whom I grew up and played — ). 
In poetry it may be put anywhere. Varah.^ Brh. 32, 4 the Earth 
says to the Creator iirroFTTiT ^ nm (o Lord, 

tlie name of firmness which thou hast bestowed upon me, is vain). 
The Qlokas I, 54-63 of tho Pancatantra, which have boon quoted 
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for a difforont parposo on page 266 of this book, may also give 
some illustration of the poetical license in putting the relative; 
in one gloka (vs. 62) the relative heads the sentence, in two it 
is wanting, the seven others exhibit the utmost variety, i) I'anc. 
1,414 the relative sentence runs thus: rrTrfafTT 

' s2 ^ J 

giJT ^ tirf^ ij. R. 2, 28, 26 we have this order ^ rr 
^ p^rctr rr htfi wtrir instead 

of rj sr^ ^ ^ Cp- f- i- 

Kathds. 29, 183. 

453. As the demonstrative H may have a general mean- 
ing (276), ^ may have it likewise and of course also 

the derivatives of both. Accordingly STI H is not sel- 
dom = „who or whosoever [he].” There are , however, 

various ways for emphasizing the generality of import, 
which are mentioned above (287). *) 

454 In general propositions, the relative sentence is not 
rarely characterized by two or more different relatives 
placed close together. When translating them , all of 
them, or a-t least all but one, become indefinites or 
must be readered in some different way. Pane. V, 9 qriFr 
a-'T f&iier; (if a person is wealthy for some 

time, they become his servants for so long), M. 7, 96 jff 
(TCT rifT (that which one captures, is one’s own), Pat. I, p. 123 nrsit 
it auorf ug-fn ^ nq; (the cows when 

having grazed by day-time, lie during the night each with her 

1) vs. 54. ° » - ()Fr r O’: n 

55. unrg at ^anrafr. .... 

56 ui(f JJt n • • • g" 

57. gt 

etc. 

2) To the instances given 287 1 add Pane. 1, 389 gg ygnig gr ag . .... 

cp. the nofce on p. 215. 
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own calf), Pane. 1, 48 >ti rr ^ fr <xf&TrT: (a wise 

man must not attend on such a one, as does not know his 
qualities), Hit. t06 nr ns nrir?r: nrin s rts fsjfnntsnfT- 

O 

Chapt. III. Relative ]senteiicB8, introduced* by 
pronouns. 

The general rules laid down in 453 for all kinds of 
relative sentences are especially applicable to those 
whose relative is the pronoun ^ itself. It is, there- 
fore, regular to make the relative precede. In Sans- 
krit, as a rule, it is not the demonstrative which is 
the antecedent of the relative , but inversely. Pane. 319 
nn] .... ofirsn nrdsnfn iPswfHi n ^ 

f%fnnr n5?ri?fT amg msnfR, Mndr. V, p. 180 n nrnR sPifn?;TTl- 

JRwf: (ask one who is a honourable man, not me who 

have now turned dishonest), Bhoj. 9 rr rrart foruTT 3C[ 5m Tr <a f 
SirTTR ^ &Qv5TT sTTUT; (Iho ponancos and fasts which I have 
performed in your behalf, have now proved fruitless). 

This precedence is, indeed, but the consequence of 
the entire employment of relative pronouns in Sans- 
krit composition. They are not used , as in hnany other 
languages, where the relative sentence may be a con- 
current idiom of participles and adjectives and a means 
for paraphrasing. But in Sanskrit only such attributes 
as are of importance to the understanding of the main 
sentence, are lit for analytical expression by means of 
relative sentences. ') 

Sometimes the relative protasis -f- demonstrative apo- 


1) Db Saussure ife Vemploi du genitif absolu, p. 38: »la proposition 
relative, en eifet, contient toujoara en Sanscrit une donate iinportante 
et modiiie fonci^remeht la portae de la proposition principale/’ 
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dosis , even »serves the purpose of emphasizing a simple 
sentence. In this case, the relative sentence is but the 
paraphrase of the main subject. Instead of 

R" RR* (my horse hiis died) it may be said RT R'^! 

RRR:. This, periphrastic idiom is especially employed 
in giving definitions, and in general, it* tlie chief pre- 
dicate is nominal, it is a fit means for distinguishing 
the subject from the prexlicate by pointing out the 
former as something already known. Tht3 archaic mo- 
numents offer plenty of in.stances of this idiom. In 

classic literature, though tar less common , it is however 
not wanting. Examples: a.) from archaic texts, Ch. Up. 1, .X 

R: qTTTTTRTRRT: ilRf: n oRIRt RT ERTR*. m cIT^. t^at. \W, H, 7, 1, 33 Jj/j "i 

m RyRTRTTRTRR^T: R 17^: ftiWr fitU^RTRirrrRTnT:^:, 0. S. T. I, 
p. 46 translatoi this passage thus: »>now a hundred pleasures of 
men are one pleasure of tho Piiris who have com[uored the worlds.” 
Mhbh. I, Paushyap, Uttanka asks liis teacher about some strange? 
apparitions he has come acro.ss, whilo executing tho orders of his 
teacher. The other answers r ft feRT rtrt ^ (tin? two w'onion 

[you have seen] wore the Dhatr and Ihc Vidhatr) r; iq- qr-TTiji; 

7T5R;7Rt (and tho black and the white threads [they 
wore weaving] wore day and night) ainl so on: ?i: .r R^rR;i 

R^TiCR; msfniiR ^Ril; U R 

h,) from classic literature. Pane. 62 rr: r^ r R^^RrrrR Prftl'RT: 
Rf^T (but in this lake the aquatic animals are brainless), Mudr. V, 
p. 172 R=Ra;^jpTRR cPR-tRi^RT ;ftRrTTTT (give mo one of the.se very 
three ornaments you have bought). 

457 . If the relative* sentence fo/lofrs, the inverted order 
ni3.y be accounted for by some special reason. Mrcch. 

order, ^ ^ 

those unwise, who roly on women and forlime), here the strifss 
laid on tho predicate rruttht: has caused tho chief sentence to 
bo placed before. Likewise Kuniaras. 2, 51 the gods entreat riralima 
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iSfiiV aj ircr (sc. n ry a i w ) ctn^a^ — i^gr^ 

ii jfr?fitffi5ir?rrT'3rR si^iTiy op;^H*r=T ajrfwiq;; The opening-line 

of the Kuraarasarabhava is f?;% ^cnTTrar ^«TTotY mn smrfv- 

etc., the glory and the magnificence of HimavAn are extolled 
in the following sixteen ^lokas (I, 2 — 17) each of them adding 
a new ornament to his splendour. In all of them it is 4he re- 
lative alone, whicu connects the different links of the eulogy, 
referring as it does to the preceding of the chief sen- 

tence in ^1. 1. And so often, if somebody or something is cha- 
racterized by a series of clauses, the relative sentences follow after 
the main sentence. In the last instances quoted the demonstra- 
tive in the main sentence is wanting rnd it is the noun alone that 
does duty as what we are wont to call the relative’s antece- 
dent. Sometimes, however, it may happen that there is no other 
antecedent to bo supplied than just the wanting denionstr. R. 3, 
19, 7 TT nj ?l: (I not aware of [anybody] 

in the world, who can do evil to me). 

458 . The relative pronoun must follow the main sentence , 
'htiv^ if it introduces a clause of a special character, especi- 
1100*11 ^ causal one, yet it may also import a conse- 

a disposition, or even a purpose. In other terms, 
cUTil relative pronoun is sometimes used , where one would 
expect a relative adverb or conjunction, ^5 being al- 

■“‘*1 most = (that he) or = n (in order that he), 

or = (such as to — ). Cp. Lat. qui = guum is and 

qui — ut is. 

a.) The relative clause implies a cause, motive or reason. So 
especially after such verbs and nouns as signify a disposition either 
glad or sad, either benevolent or malevolent, either content or 
discontent, and the l\ke. Pane. 250 iTTrTcTt ^cj^d T Rf 
HmMim (you are fortunate , indeed , for whatever you undertake suc- 
ceeds), Da^. 90 nfm^FTT^rf^ rnh^ (she 

is to bo congratulated that it is she, who is the object of your 
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love), I , sgr^ 

^ crr?^yT7nT fhnjk 
(it is ill.juilged of tho Rovoroiid Kanva to order her — ), Pane. 

55 ?tot i-35 fT^Tf^ rr)!:iir 5^77777 totst. . . . 

^nTTfr^cTT^'^n' • 

Rom. Note tho idiom tts;;^, if^:^ in such causal clauses. 11, 
2, 59, 32 iJVTtiirf sft^irfrnTKT JTSl^ f^^^JTTtnr T rtu rF^^rTniTj (H is a 
pity that I lo not find Kuina and Laxinana), ^freeli. Ill, p. 125 

q?T iliaf fT??T;f:T^Ti 7 . 7 ^^rr\ (I am not 

poor, since 1 liavo — ), K. 2, 44, 26 m^f 7^ ^Tf%T 7T^gr; 

TTfr:* Likewise tj Qiik. VII ?T^q^;T^?TT UT^rr-TiT' anh nrff'W^ 

omi^ IJIT &77g7f ftfilfn. Cp, the kindred idiom rTr:^!! 

etc. (445)^). 

0) tho rolativo clause impel ts an ability, consc*quence or d(jsign. 
Pane. 192 rr?r'^gr r^m ^rrmraiFr: rrrrrem^nrf^ f=77rgr'fT77T7 ^nrr 

(v. a. you must apply to somebody, who is abli! to delend you), 
ibid, 91 g?rr -nnrr rrq j^fii^TTfrT crafniT (what is tiio Ocean, 

that ho should hurt my olTsprin;' ?). In these examples from the 
classic dialect the present is used or the future. In the old and 
epic style such clauses require tho optative mood oj). 344/*). 

Mhbh. 1, 157, 25 rrf7 ?TT3T CTqTi?TTfjT ^rr (I s<‘e no means, 

indeed, how to get rid of distress), R. I, 54, 3 qfrfTj^iT f^*T 7 

gir^rTRliOT^ ^TT*J7rffrrT f&W iTtTTTipTTrrT ('v)iy lias V. left me, to 
bo captured by the king’s atrendants?), ibid. 3, 13,11 oTTPTITT n 
^ I "jttcjt Tnjn\ ryr^rr, 

Rem, The pronoun jj j therefore, may I'ven ho correla.^ivo to 
a preceding frTCT, In all such cases tho elaiiso 


1) The combination F: ^ serves different wants. Sometimes it gene- 
ralizes the relative, so as to make it an indefinite = rf^r, see 287 and 
Mrcch. X, p. 360 ?nr fT^r ft?T<TT »staying anywhere.''* Sonietiiiufs it is to b»* 
resolved into ieT (the ^renowned” or the » well-known” etc.)?T:, as Mhlih. 
1,67,71 ^ H ?f ff g-.Fj^r fe^i^rfr^nr- In the Siime way 

O’ ?I ’JOT £»® to bo resolved. Mndr. Ill, p.. 115 ai^riit HrfrcTOTJOT- 
• • • • etc. 
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boars a conseoutivo character more or loss ex^resso^. Hit. 6 
sKfoTsiiirTt iTTf qjtrmifl- — 

(is there any learned man so clever, as to — ), Mudr. V, p. 166 


rifsrrq’iTf^ fr^Tvramin^jJilri (of what nature aro those im- 
portant affairs, that you should transgress the king’s orders 1), 


Mhbh, 1, 157, 14 (,H 1 ci i ;q;.rAfiir T trfeFT nsmff- 

V \ C. 

459, Some other special idioms may be noticed: 

1. the idiom ^jr^rnun* a. nsurcly”, cp, 395. Venfi, p. 19 cjcMr^l 
?yt fr 7 rrftcj h heart trembles, indeed); 

type.:n: 2. the type, represented by R. 2, 44, 14 ;>iT sit; uM ^ prei nr 

^ TTroror n^ifrj^T^troomr: tof ) riJ rr .a fT tfq i y r (considering Rama’s 
tic- happiness, his heroism jind his virtufi, he will soon, recover hjg 
kingdom), cp. Latin qua erat dementia Caesar^ victos couservavit 
hontes and the like; 


?T: 


3. n: — ^fwT, as M. 2, 95 



^ g T qiJi T fuj ryrTTTPTt f j r Fpj i ifl hero the repeated — »if somo- 

body” and nif some other,” cp, Mhbh. 1, 79,6. In this and simi- 
lar constructions the noun or the dcnion.d»*at.ive referred to aro 
understood. Cp. ufoPT >uis far as” and the like (460 R. 1). 


460. 7'he pronominal adjectives MN'fJ, Ml's?! and the 
n after ^ are as a rule used along with their demonstra- 

the dc- 

mon- fives rU^, ft™ etc. Kathas. 78, 130 ?iT 75 ntrT^: m- 

Btrati- . " 

rTTlT muTT Q?:: U»Tie may judge a cloth from its constituent threads 

ves m- r/ ^ 

V. a. ex iingue leonem), Mhbh, 1, 1 67, 34 ij -^Jik ufeif ■^T?r^Tf&fTT 

h rTTTfmJ: (such a son as you wish will bo born to you), M. 8, 155 
aod’thc UTSTrl »jr*T5r | f^vt T cTH ( (he must pay as much interest as appeat-s 

[from the documents]). 

Rem. 1. TjTonr^, when subst, neuter, is ^sometimes euipiuyed 
in a somewhat elliptical way, f. i. Vikram. V, p. 181 ^ 
UToT^TOTrFf (and Urvagi here will be your wife 

for the whole time of your life), Da^. 74 UTcri^^ pn- 

H (and its train consists of all that is charming and splendid 
hero on earth).” Cp. Lat. quantum est hominum venustiorum and 
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the like. Cp. also Iho turn much as), frequent with 

commentators. 

Rem. 2. A counterpart to the idioms mentioned in 469, are 
and moFfJ^ when connected rather loosely with the main 
sentence. R 3, 24, 6 urra'rT ^ or-i^f|’m: i ^ 

iin nrenj^ (considering the shouts of the birds here , some danger is 
near us). So especially nToTFT and titcFTT ™ ^as far as, in as much 
as,” cp. 47^ 

Rem. 3. If the relative sentence import a reason y a consequence ^ 
a purpose y it is the pronoun n that is the correlative of rTPnrr, 
not nr p r and its synonyms. See 468, h) and 406. 

Uhapt. IV. Relative adverbs and conjunctions. 

461. Some noun-cases of H may he used quite adverbi- 

Hcla- 

live ally and even assume the nature of eonjunctions , as 
verbs ^TrT, and 5f^Trr, moreover ?IT^rr and TT^rll- 

With them rank such as are derived by means of ad- 
verbial suffixes , ^T?T, M[<(. All of them serve to 

introduce various kinds of clauses and subordinate sen- 
tences. If w'e except 3"^, restricted to temporal clauses , 

and exclusively employed in conditional and hypo- 
thetical protases , we cannot say that each of the named 
conjunctions has its own logical sphere of employment. 
So for instance, mH may sometimes express a reason, 
sometimes a circumstance, now it points to a pur- 
pose, now it merely paraphrases a fact. Similarly 
315(71 may be time-denoting or it may indicate a 
proportion. And so on. 
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463. 
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ploy- 
ment. 


358 § 462—463. 

1. Relative noun-cases used as conjunctions. 
a .) qrT; ST^; ^rT: and OFTTiT. 

m and the rest have nearly the character of such 
conjunctions as Lat. ^uod and quo^ Engl. At the 
outset they were cases of the neuter of the pronoun. 

Coinparo f. i. these two sentences : KumAras. 4, 9 ^rici^ 

(that which you said, I understand it to be falsehood) with 

V 7Tfhpj\ r^mrf^ xT^tnt fr^m infFror 

(that you have wedded my daughter by mutual agreement , I for- 
give it both of you). In the former, ^ is the ace. of the pronoun 
and expresses the object of the relative sentence, in the latter 
it is a more conjunction serving to introduce the periphrase of 
the subject of the main sentence, expressed by the demonstr. fitt, 
but it is no essential element of the proposition. 

The conjunction ^rj is chiefly employed to para- 
phrase a fact, especially if this fact be an important 
element of. the main sentence : subject or object. As a 
rule, the demonstrative is added. 

Pane. 147 uw sFrTJT (you are not aware, 

you have deserved hell), Vikram. I, p. 18 rr^ crfgnT 

fe q r f t ^r^rr: (it is, forsooth, tho glory of the Thunderer, that 

his warriors triumph over his adversaries), Mhbh. 1, 150, 2d TFr; 

Fsft 3 ^ f^FThTf rrn =^5r ^ stot; (what 

can bo more miserable than this, that — ), Pane. 56 
?Trui TOT fcRT^ (is this right, that all kings are 

making war against me ?), II ^ g uFeht fuyrFrT 

irTTO (it is tho highest glory for an archer, that his arrows 
hit a moving aim). ^). — In the following 'instances, the relative 

1) In the archaic dialect the indeclinable ?t?T occasionally serves, like 
the pronoun Ui for the’ periphrastic expression of simple nominal predi- 
cates (466). Ch. Up. 1,1,8 ^ UJjfOT^CrTxTT, Max Muller translates 

>now permissioh is gratification”. Cp. also the passage of Mahav. quoted 
460 R. 
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sentence precedes. Pane. 113 (that you 

covet the rank of minister, this too is unbecoming), Nala 18, 10nr>rtT^^ 
if^rorhi mr T 5RteJT^f^ (she must not be angry, that ho has loft nor). 

464. The object of the words of scu/ing ^ th 'miing , believing 
etc. is often pamphrased by a clause, introduced by 
the conjunction Cp. 494. Likewise by (472) 
or ^tTI. 

Examples : Pane. 58 FTfer-au ndr 

n^;j5r Prrrfnn: (ho being killed, people will say that V^s. 
and Gar. have been killed in a battle with a groat number of 
warriors), ibid. 201 p»k rr iraTrjj.q/r Tf^cjt-i^Trr (y<^i* know, indeed, 
that these are my subjects), Ch. Up. 4, 10, 5 fir^iFTTr^nj tn ^ r n i ) 
5 ^ (I understand that breath is Brahman), f'Ak. VI tj 
ffaTt^rr uu i n rl ^ fTU (have you not heard, 

indeed, that oven the trees of Spring obey to the order of Uis 
Majesty ?). 

Item. The well known Greek type slS* tov «i»5p* hi iimicf hri 
is also good Sanskrit. Pane. 280 frTrnrcf »m CT^mUoT nw ^tfwrsi, 

Nala 17, 4u jt ri^; 3i5IFTt ^ sr^, R- 3, 3, 3 rat 2 

^T<a-: ^Trr3>T.7 , Mhbh. 1, 168, 9 ^ sTtnif^ i r ^qu lK 

cu (but of my brothers I do not know , whether they will 
go or not). 

465. Sometimes the sentence introduced by has a 
more or less causal character. When thus employed , 

causal , 

imrti- ig sometimes = ^//rt/, f. i. after such 'phrases as J 
am happy, glad, sad, il is good, I loonder etc., what 
have I done to you ? and the like , sometimes it is — 
because , since , as. ’Cp. the pronoun ^ with causal mean- 
ing (458). 

Examples: Pane. 143 trsits^ ruj fUT »ri^ umpT (I ani 

happy that I shall still pass the time there in your company), 
hero ?jt-s^(468, a R.), Pane. 203 ;t f^JiT ^ qrmuofrmrwT- 
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466 

CR, 
when 
final 
or con- 
secu- 
tive. 


?r JT&^sfrr (you have not done well to have enterisd my dwell- 
ing-place), Mrcch. V, p. 188 ^ ir^- 

^ irrnf&rcTT tT^^prRr (cloud, thou art cruel, as 

thou frightenest me first by thy thunder, then layest violent 
hands on me, attacking me with showers of rain, while I am 

going to my sweetheart), R. 2, 113, 16 mrrJ r5rf& 

(it is no wonder, that —), ibid. 2, 63, 38 r% rTSTFr^ f^ o T^T 

mrri rnfe rU^otO T (in what have I offended ^vou that you 

should have slain mo?), ibid. 2, 61, 9 ^ 

^msKTrUT =T ^ air JiTijprtfT (certainly, my heart is of the hardest 

stone, since it does not burst into a thousand pieces now that 
I do not sec him [my son]), Mudr. II, p. 79 5rr3Ra‘ iT^caoT ^ cT^f^ 
OTT ^ oTT ^TTfirT ^ ([may 

it bo inferred that] Qesha does not suffer from his burden, be- 
cause ho does not throw off the earth, or [that] the Sun docs 
not feel tired, because he is not motionless?). R. 2, 68, 2 (since) 
precedes, (for this reason) follows. 

Rem. Occasionally and pfpr: aro used like OrT^in such phrases 
as r>l am happy that” and the like. Prabodh. IV, p. 81 fefrnt^frq 
a^ ^E Ql TffT ^ T ^^6 ^ ^iTTfefT: (I am happy, that my master has in this 
way honoured me), Pane. 296 fsfe ot ^rr^mmiTrnT art 
(are we the equals of brahman^, that you call us to dinner?). 

mv: is occasionally put to verbs of knowing , smjtKg y aic, {4:64:). 

UfT^, common as it is as a causal particle, is someAvhat rarely 
found as a final or consecutive conjunction, that :=2 »in order that,” 
or izz win consequence of which.” Pane. 199 ffemt FTcit 
felH&arr OrcFa^Sift ^ ETtrr af f rff (frighten them in some way or 

other, that perchance they may not return somehow), Kag. on 
P. 3, 2, 36 explains l[T^T?vT(T: in this way Ttm 

^ qsiaRrf (being indeed so closely guarded as not to see 
the sun), Kum&ras. 1, 37 ^^ r TT dr fT UfT (in so much that). Cp. Mrcch. 
V, p. 201, where Carudatta exclaims sragrirtT^ 

I f&aai (let the rain descend inces- 

santly and let the lightning flash for ever, in consequence of 
which I hold piv beloved in my arms, her who was unattainable 
to somebody like me). 
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Rem. Mcth&v. II, p. 21 the r&xasa says ggrpr ^ oft i 

the literal sense of which is »to give her to another 
is mischief to you,” but when translating more freely wwoe to 
you , if she should be given to another.” In the archaic dialect 
is occasionally a full synonym of Only see these passages of the 
Chandogya-upanishad : 5, 15, 2 rnTlfifcn; (your body 

would have perished, if you had not come to me), and 6, 11, 2 
Vl i tai ' (if tho life leaves one of the branches [of 

the tree], that branch withers). 

In this passage of A^val. Grhyas. (3, 4, 7) pTW 
f^T r ii ife n T cases of prohibition to study Holy Writ arc two- 

fold: impurity of person and impurity of place) n?! may be ac- 
cepted — - »if,” but one may also account for it by referring to 
the idiom mentioned in the foot-note on p. 358. 

467. Of ?IFT: and mm the causal employment is more 

mr* . 

and strongly marked than of Mn. They not only denote 
'•^d.-the reason, but also the etficient and material cause: 
for, because. The period is sometimes expressed in full 

FPFTH, m' rTFT: sim., sometimes the 

demonstrative is not added. Pane. Ill, 105 wm 

n W (rU f?> [i'2;TgrT'. I !Tth^f^fiTn'it5IT^f?fTWT?JnTfn {slltCe tho wise haVO 

declared clemency the highest virtue, one must protect even the 
smallest insects), ibid. p. 107 flfriwui^ yd uh a?niT fTrT: Jt^efOTT mu ufeiaifTT, 
ibid. 72 nrT: (this does not hold good* because — ), cp. 

Kathd.8. 30, 39. - Both nrr: and TjOTri^are excessively frequent, when 
adding the causes to facts already mentioned before. Then they arc 
concurrent with and like this, they may be said to serve for 
coordination rather thp subordination. F. i. Pane. 241 c fr^n T- 

iTrT:i UrT: ^ ^ JJpPKT: (it is good for 

us , that Rakt&xa is gone, for he is wise but these [others] are stupid). 

Rem. With the same function are used the full phrases ^ 
n ^ frgfiTjmT rT , and the like. Pane. 216 v mx m rm 

fonn JT d ffn r T c n ' m rTr^^; (you must not stay with 
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U8, for we have taken possession of this lake), ibid,’ 2 18 q-fSHT^ttr 

‘ 5iVT?T = L^t. nam supplex non interficitur. 

468. The conjunction ?PT is chiefly expressive of purpose 
or intention. One might, therefore, expect it to be 
construed with the optative or the future, and indeed 
so it is , yet the present is oftener employed \ especially 
in simple prose. The same applies to ^T^TT, When a final 
particle, see 471. 

1. with Kathas. .36, 106 sirr iff irptimTOTi ^'T 

Wt ^ UTir-'f (thoroforo I will retire to the forest 

now and pray to Ilari, that I may never more bo exposed to’ 
such misfortunes); — 2. with future: pane. 329 ^fTrrf JT^rfir 

(f will go more swiftly, that no may not overtake me); — 
3. with present: Pane. 327 gfi?r rrr n^lR t (dismiss mo, that 

I may go homo), ibid. 52 fT^ ?T*T fmi* 

When the demonstrative precedes , the sontonco introduced by 
may be also a conaocutivo ono, as it points to tho direct consequence 
of the action signiBed by tho main semtonce. Kathas. 12, 100 fT?TT 
^ iTifTnTJT Pt^rT SO that he will retire from my house), 

Hit. 10 the tiger speaks nir ^PTTcn-'rTT^T&f^r ^;7^rPe?TTTRr ^onri- 
cFn:^i%fr (I am so free from covqiousness , as 

to wish to give — ), 

-*N' 

469. On the other hand, — as it properly sigiiifies 

„by the which” — may introduce also a crtwsvr/ sentence. 
Kathds. 36, 121 ecr(TT^r7:i fu^^sirrft uiit um um^jrn’TriTFilu {be- 
cause you have struck mo — ), Pane. 274f%rr5rr,-TT*af qurr 77 URi'T^^rufT: 
(am I inferior to them , that they should laugh at mo ?). Cp. 465 R. 

fj.) ^WT. 

470 The employment of ’T?TT bears a great resemblance 

to that of Latin uh. Like this, ^<?TT has originally been 
a particle of .comparison „as,” the correlative of which 
is the demonstrative „so , thus.” Yet its duty is not 
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limited to the expression of equation, but extends to 
many other logical relations, chiefly consequence and 
purpose or aim , though it may answer sometimes our causal 
or merely epexegetical „that.” 

a.) When used in its proper sense for the sake of 
comparison, the parallelism of ?n?TT rTSTTor its syno- 
nyms is frequent, although the omis- 

sion of the demonstr. is not excluded. Pat. I, p. 5l 
rPjTm (be it so, as you desire), Utt. 11, p. 27 fsrfi^frr ipj: ciT% felt 
sWcT fTHT (the teaehev bpstows his learning on his sluggish disciple 
just as lie does on the keen-witted one), II. 3, 19, 18 TlTTrij 

n^TT^'mTsrTrit rT?IT rcduced to this statci, as [if I wore] a 

woman of had conduct who has no protector), llit. 108 
nnJ or?;;Tfn’; — demonstr. omitted: Nala 22, 4 atiif- 

nni (speak to him as Parnada spoke), Mhbh. 4, 2, 5 iTT 
,T77T ^tott (they will consider mo like a king). 

Kern. 1. may also be — »in so ^ar as,” R. 3, 5, 18 Rama 
admires the knightly attitude and the vigour of Indra and his 
men, wlio appear like youths of twenty-five, says he to 

Laxinana ^frr^ rmrcjTrffTcTTfrj^ 

(they hear the shape of youths of twenty-five, in so far as we 

may judge from tlioir outward appearance). Hence rr fT?TT ~ 

Lat. 7ion tarn quarn^ 1. wnot so much as,” f. i. KumA-ras. 

5, 37 rr mf: i r rnfSTT 

rrFoT?!;, 2. >^«ot exactly but,” f. i. M. 2, 06 rr frBrrrPr [«<’• 7%- 

rJTfirl 5Tcf^-Pt fSrq% nm 

K m. 2. In protestations and oaths fi^rr rrr^ »a8 

sure as so surely.” R. 2, 64, 40 w^rr^ftr Jmi rjsr fiTfri: 

rr^T rpr^m (us sure as you being sinless 

have been killed, my son, by an evil-doer, so surely may you go 
swiftly to the abodes of the Avarriors), cp. !Nala 5, 16-20. 

Rem. 3. q-Tri with may he — >5as i(” (343, rf). Ch. Up. 

5, 24, 1 ?T?rrjT^Rq^5^ mrrPt sTy^imPr^f^TiT (this would bo as if a 
man were to remove the [live] coals and pour his libation in [dead] 
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471. 

6) linal 
and 
coDse* 
cutive. 


ashes. R. 3, 51, 34 the vulture Jat&yu is said *to ha'vh fallen upon 
Rd.Yana in the same way vas if some mahaunt mounts a wicked 
elephant” TOT _^aT^tn»T; 

Rem. 4. .... riSrT are equivalent to jjaT TOT- With 

optative is also vas if.” Var4h. Brh. 2, 19 

g T ^ ' ’J l t(Ta : ;g r . -l n^ (a prediction by ignorant men is as 
useless as if one were to question a clod of earth at th^ town- gate). 

b.) points to the result, either effected or aimed 
at. The result effected is set forth by construed 

with a past tense and preceded by The result 

aimed at or (what is often identical) the purpose is ex- 
pressed by M^ll construed with an optative 
a future or, as is oftener done, a present (cp. 468). 
In both categories of sentences the demonstrative rUIT 
is generally , added. 

Examples; 1. jpiT points to tho result effected. KathAs. 25, 
120 sfiqnr ^ TTHTf fur tt tot toti srnhm jt sKmfh ufi^ 

rt €■-- 

(and by degrees he became such a master in this art [boxing], 
that no adversary on earth could vanquish him), Pane. 318 ^ fpt 

mi ^ wd (as he ^as thinking 
so, he gave the pot such a kick that it broke). See also Kumfi.- 
ras. 5, 15. 

2. ?j5»iT signifies the result aimed at, tho purpose. Here the 
present usually follows. Pane. 2 uvn tm U T P rT rRTT* 

rr ^UH T t T (act so as to cause my wishes to be fulfilled), Kathds. 2G, 42 
^cTT u TOT nuTT^^ MuurPi rit dWKy iR-TIIms^ (cause me to see your 
queen to-day), Pane. 151 avTT u^rarfiT nsrr 5T^?T^Tfn sr crTTnoTiTT I'lerfu 
(I wilt eat [of it] in such a way, as to be supported by it for many 
doys)j Q4k. I Tun ^ uafh TOT(^qfq tHttw (I too will take 

care, that there may bo done no harm to tho hermitage), Hit. 108 
thJttt quufn TOurr fauro. — Yet , the optative (ftr^) is also found , 
especially in ornate style and in ancient literature. Mhbh. 1, 163, 3 
TOT TT ft^gn^CT qn^c^Tfro:! TOT^ SlT^mt 3TTO: (but this brahman 
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shonld be w,erncd, ,that the townsmen may not become aware of it), 
Kath^g. 13, 55 rr !inT?iV-55f^ i rwr ^ 

Vikram. II, p. 38 rTj^aTTTftPrTOt UTiX afn^cn^Tt — 

Instance of the future: Fane. 105 rwrarPi riunr. • • • ii?;TrFiT 
mr unt'Sftr m fan r (I have made them so discor- 

dant that you will see them never more deliberate together). 

The future is of course wanted, if the main sentence Has a future. 
Nala 1, 20 ^-^qurvih^grrit rorr nqr ^ ?tt 

Liiiewise the optative, if the main sentence has an op- 
tative. Da^. 138 mx xm rx^ix ^ft (I will arrest the 

poison, but in such a manner, that he will bo left for dead). 

Rem. 1. If the demonstrative is not added, nqr = t, [in order] 
that.” Pane. 56 mm Pr^Tm mx mx snr^oiTFTTmfFr (you must 

C ' 

exhort your husband, that he may kill my enemies). Cp. Nala 1, 20. 

Rem. 2. Instead of ?prr q* with optative, epic poets often use the 
simple q (406 R. 1). Moreover, qriTtJiy be — )'lcst,” when it agrees 
with aorist or with optative, in epic poetry even with the future, 
cp. 405 R. 1. — In affirmative sentences the omission of nm is 
very * rare , yet there are Instances of it. R. 1, 39, 1 1 ri^T few 
'^TsTqrfTt'Sf^: ^Krt (make the sacrifice to be accomplished with- 
out flaw). 

472. c.) serves to paraphrase the object of knowing , 

pa^ declaring etc. just as (464). Kumaras. 4, 30 

Ihe'or ^ ^ ^ know, certainly, tliat 

jeet. KA.ma cannot bo without mo, oven for a inoinent), Miilat. IV, p. 
,69 Ucun^rT Jrrr irfpciu^ srrrTiThTrrTiT (say, did you bo- 

licTO that it was BhAr. who will give me MAlali?), Pane. 200 
d l . l lfUrj UoTFTim^orTf^rTt jmJ u ^TTl: ^rpirter:, Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 Kagyapa 
starts to the rescue o( king Parixit ijirr f^T uu [sc. 5iTWl^] UiyiranT rf 
(TEW: tpurrowt uoih nvRTTSTnj. 

Rem. In the first and tho last of the instances quoted wo arc 
free to translate nvrr by show.” Indeed, this employment of rjnx 
does not lio very far from that, mentioned 411. 

473. d.) Finally, may sometimes have the nature of 
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cl causal particle. This seems to have been rafro usutil in 
when a ancient literature, than afterwards. Ch. Up. 6. 13, 1 (TTOoPTSO’ rr 
par- TOT (ho [the son] having looked for it [the salt, 

he had placed in the water] did not find it, /br, of course, it 
was melted), R. 3, 57, 19 llama surmises, Sita will have incurred 
some harm, ^tot sTTOFTrTTfTn uf^rTT 

;to TOT CTTTUcTpfT ^ (“ ns it is chiefly prognostics of evil, 
that appear to me). 

This causal meaning of tot is sometimes indicated by adding 
the exponent of causality. R. 3, 11, 47 ^rnTcTTJpJTrpr to 

TO^Tr?T OTTT: «7f?T UcTTO:**-. ^^ITT:* 

NiS 

In the instances quoted the clause with tot follows the main 
sentence. If it precedes, we may translate it by a much as ^ con- 
sidering ^ etc. Nala2l, 8 totut 'TjTrftTcT 

%fTT rn^fir: {considering the joy, which causes to mo the 

sound of the chariot, I know it is Kala). 

c.) ^T^T AN' I) ^TT^rT. 

474. <j;rT a temporal coujimctiou — our „wheu.” Its de- 

monstrative wliioh is generally not omitted , is FT^ „then.” 
Pane. 303 tipj pnimw^TT^pir. • . • epn nrrT'rrru;) Mrcch. I, p. 55 
g imJTsramfTrrt tot ny. ^r^TTnjrrt cms^inTTPi f?i^TiTaf% (TPra- 
ftanv iR;- 

751 repeated is of course "whenever.” Kathis. 25, 210 fiOTT- 
^ ijiit'fir (tpt'-.’rfn ayr ^Tifr^i aOTft|^T?aTa;dn nifttr;. — 
r( 7 :^ jat the very time that," Yen. I, p. 24 fTTsr3;itytrfrT nfoT 
mfirm ni;^iTWTfwfy?ft ern r^sr — orravrlH 

•since,” U. 2, 116, 13 ^ jisTgirirr mn offTOi 

fegyaiR fTT'RT^ (fer tho hermits are being, vexed by the raxasas 
since the time, that you stay here). 

475 . MMr] is chiefly^ used of time. Then the parallelism 

FTT^fT is generally expressed in full. Two 

cases are hero to be distinguished. Either miuUaneomness 
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<4 foirj^ 

....rTT- 

while. 


476 . 


of the two actions is denoted , or the action with rl l '^rl 
is precedent to the other. 

L If ^TTSTfT rlNH, or inversely FTT^^ 

are expressive of simultaneousness , ^I^fT properl}’' 
as tong aSy while. Yet, it is also expressive of at which 
timey whetiy sometimes it may even be rendered by ns 
soon as. 

1. ?IT5I7T cis long aSy while In this meaninj^ it is construed 
with the present, even when expressive of past facts, cp, 327. 
Hit. 68 ^ sTloTift rTTcT?^ ^ (ns long as 1 live, you 

,>ught not to fear), Pane. Y, 64 rTTi5rfTaTr^a^jraTi:^T*mcij(75i?r '[■fT'.i 
UTfiTTT tjxtjttt Djnftffr SHTT yiT:* In both instances ^clrT • . . • FTTSIrT zr 

))during which time during that time.’’ But not rarely its 

meaning is ^during which time in the meanwhile.” Pane, 290 


[sc. CTTTTrT:] rT5^r^rf?n '{‘nr UTTlntd rTTr-4<; (v | o JO «!'?! ^ 

sTTTnrr: , ibid. 42 TjTgj rrry^T^rf 


<m«^Trf7t (as she is going to her sweetheart , she comes across 
her husband 2). 


2. which time. Pane. 277 ?TTywt[gm]w?::dfr rXTsrk 
(as ho opened the basket, he saw the paralytic), KathA.s. 

4, 36 uTcrfr^ff^^nr FTTy^^r nr (as she wont on a little, 

she was stopped by the priest). 

3. nryn;^ a*# as, Pane. 313 uTcT^nrum i ( (as 

soon as the ass was seen, he was beaten with isticks). 


II. If the sentence introduced by is expres- 

sive of an action , subsequent in time to that expressed 
by the main sentence , two cases are possible : 


1 ) Cp. the similar employment ofu’ToTrT! when preposition (64 R. 2 and cp. 

169). 


2) UToim'cIrJ. • • • ftioi r* fSTfT^ 
262,3°). Mudr. IV, p. 143 

-Ti J ^r 1 L-r iij P - 

rTTof-STToT^W 


:z:: »for every time. ... for this time” (cp. 
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jnaH 

«“ until. 


a.) z= /ill what time , until. 

insCT until is generally construed with the or with its 
equivalent, the present (468). Then it expresses the intention, 
but when stating a fact, past tenses are admissible (cp. 471). 

Examples: 1. with ^?r^. Da?. 156 l <J fu jHH I * 

nT j:^< TT: TrftiTaTfaRmnrraq; (therefore you must pro- 
tect her, until I bring hor husband hero), Mudr. V, p. 167 fn r ^Trf t 
H f o l M T olfMoiq-i^ 0®*" beaten until he has con- 
fessed the whole); 2. with the present. Pane. 276 i f ({lr<3 T 

H T cfgv <HaT (you must stay here, until I return 


with food), ibid. 286 TTToiwnfTV pjTnrhrr ?TTor^<7a'T(^ff n^rsri 

3. with the future. Da?. 72 mT h t re j 
... — 4. with past tonso, stating a fact. 

Kath4s. 4, 58 g) ?Tra^ir5iTfrrr;5:Tr%T:( JJTcIWfTft' ST^ 

g^urfyninf inJirj^ (the maid-servants beguiled the priest , until at the 
third prahara the judge came). 

477 . 6.) it is simply stated that the action of the main 

sentence hasliappened before the other. This is done 

before, by the phrase rTI^^ with negation, the 

qZm. literal meaning of which is : one action happened , as 
long as the other did not happen. It is to be noticed , 


that ^ has no fixed place, but may precede 
or follow it, either close to or separated from it by 
other words. . 

Examples: of — before , Lat. priusquam. Pane. 74 
afrfSiifw nxsrmn (go away soon, before anybody knows of 

it), Mhbh. 1, 202, 11 trrqr^: fTTaraxj^TjThm^ (you 

must strike thorn , before they have taken root); — aTSTiT n’. 

I 

N&gdii. II, p. 37 rfioiv^yrPi ?iTcr^ cracrf% 

(I do not let go [your hand], before you see my sweetheart painted 
on the stone), Pane. 67 .rnpanr R n T rfV :t iTsrFiTf§nHrf?r 

(tell it mo quickly, before I make a bite of you), M. 2, 172 

^ (before he is born in the Veda, ho is equal 

to a ^Adra); — * ;t UTdrT* Pane. 320 the chief monkey gives to his 
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band the counsel of* fleeing away ;t nToif^OTt iiorfri rnsr^rf^;!- 
?TJJ^ 5R ibid. II, 191 qr Tm^ 

^qrftymFcTOT i mor^ egqfei^r cr. 

Bern. Another word answering to Latin is fTp. Indeed, 

like our obofore,” is sometimes a preposition, sometimes an ad- 
verb, sometimes a conjunction (cp. 324 R. L). In the classic dialect 
it is almost dbsoleto. 

478. c). When ^construed with the 1"* person of the present , 

may also denote the purpose. In this case, the 

"that^ main sentence ’ which generally precedes , is only ex- 
pressive of some preparatory action to be com{)leted 
„ about the time” at which the action purposed is in- 
tended to take place; FTT^TT is as a rule omitted. 

I UjT WT^Tirtuftvr ITT ^ WTtra’ qT 'JS^jn jTiit (charioteer, in 

order to avoid disturbing the lionnitago, you must stop here , t/iot 
I may descend), KatliAs. 16, 38 nyiTT^ <7%; rjTr^iT nra^TOnjiT^Ccook 
an excellent meal for mo, quickly, [that I may take it] when I como 
here after bathing), Vikram. V, p. 162 king to charioteer 

O 

Srl" ?TrafiiTl<UTTfh- 

Rom. In this passage in^lrr is construed with tho S'* person of 
the imporativo.^ MhWi. 3, 72, 4 prrri^Ki. . . . siKrrfffr JTTil^ 

nr oPTiTTinifTTm^^' 

479. Not rarely the purpose is set forth by in an 

almost elliptical way, no main sentence bding exi)ressed. 
In other terms, dl'^rl witli the pers. of tlie pre- 
sent is t .sed in sidf-exhortations , such as are ex- 
plained 356, Sometimes we may translate it by »in 
the meanwhile.” Mudr. il p, 59 nT5R:^uiiT7ifpr5nT TT W Tfh (well, lot 
me wait on Minister Raxasa), QAk. I nT cJ^/ Tr ^ii r <J ifiini l l mcf tifh'n- 
^rarfh, Vikram. IV, p. 114 nTaf5#FcFiTiT^ fert nv TCrrr ^ ' JU Tf r i- 

480. q^Mrj is not always time-denoting, it is also a con- 
junction of manner = as far as , in so much ns , as is , 

2i 
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§ 4S0— 481. 

oToifT indeed , evident from its etymology. Malat. Ill, p. 50 

<5= in so ^rff^ (ill so I ^^avo heard, M. was tho, cause), 

K^thas. 5, 136. In this meaning tt^it is also availiihle, see 470 R. 1, 
Horn. 1. Note these phrases: 1. tj OTciH >'not so 

much but rather/* KSthas. 26, 23 tj fTT^m ^ ^^T 

nwnr njcTK ?;TJr'"515c^3‘ .Trfiirr: (v. a. »jnstead of seeing tliat 
Gold-city, I myself am lost and I liavc made the cliicf of fishermen 
to perish also,’* liter. I have not so much seen Gcid-city, but I 

have rather — ); — 2. tt or tt 'lot only 

but also.” Kathas. 28, IGO T^:?r f?;vrirr ^marfrrsr- 

JTTtTUt (not only the wound did not heal, bur it became oven a 
fistula), Pane. 36 rr rfcT^T 7firiTrTT ul'jFrrrr^rr^rT^Tnrnrrcnrt' iiTirnTT^ 
^TTiTTfTfiT^^nndT’yfh (it is not only the attendants, who are so natured, 
but the Avholo of the creature^ of this earth stand to each other in some 
relation, friendly or otherwise, for obtaining food), cp. 470, R. 1. 

Rom. 2. Pat. I, p, 0 HiaT ^ 

fg;ry^7 (wo say : they exist, only iif, .so far as they who know the 
theory [of grannnar| employ them in their tlieories) aiTords an 
iustauco of fnoTrT ?TrT instead of . . . . For analogous 

•V, -V 

phrases see 468 1). 

480*. In both acceptations, of time and of manner, one will meet oc- 
casiouallv with uToTrTT Instances of ?it^T > as far as” arc 

found especially in Patanjali, of in whilst; as jrTcmT n’ ^ 

j' before” in the Rhugav. Pur. and elsowhorc, 

</.) 

r-- 

481. ^ (if) is chiefly employed in the protasis of con- 

fffiraftrr ditional periods. This main function will he treated in 

verns of 

(/onH i/tf/, the following chapter. But, moreover, like our „if,” 

in-jMirhtij p- * 

Greek si, Lat. m, serves to introduce the relative 
sentence which is the object of verbs of doubling, in- 
quiring, observing, Expecting, telling and the like. 

= „I will see if (whether).” 

Examples Pane. 200 (inquire, if 
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there is any opportunity ot‘ hoing rolioved from this misfortune), 
ibid, 121 qr n’ctfirr ^Jprf^ifrmrrTfeTTTOTT?! (tell mo if — ), Ailibli. I, 154, 4 
orm zRm (of i:orrrr f3rF^T:i5rrg^ (tell me whether you 
are tho deity of this forest or an apsaras), ^ak. VJ H=;^PTrrt Fifi" 
cFrn%ncRfT^T umin (reflect if not ono of his wives may 
be in tlie family-way), KumAnts. 5, 44 5 r?r arm 
^I’U^orra’ cf7r?rrrT (say, if the splendour of tho ovoning-sky illumined 
by moon and. stars, does befit Aruiia). — Somelinies uf?r ^^'d i^rr 
arc equally available, f. u with t%^rr (wonder), and with such phrases ^ ’ 
as / cannot hear) 1 do not bcJieiw, Cak. Ill fri# r 7 fr HTTfSt 

. , . vjUii. 

5TUTTJrnt2tTrT^orrTrT (what wonder is it, that the two stars of thoasterism 
yig.Akha join tho crescent?>), K. 2 , 51, 14 mTitT ?TP; moifiTr ^ rl (I 
do not think, they are alive), ihid, 2 , 86 , 15 wo have tho like sen- 
tence, but the verb is jin optative Op. also 10 2,73,8 

TTpr and tho like. 

. Note also tjtv wilh verbs of Hivnirmj ^ cxirmiy and the like. 

Pane, 75 qq cl^^TTFiTlTtiT \l may bo cursed 

by gods or parents, if I taste of it). 

482 , KSomotimes the clause with , 7 ^- is used in a somewhat ellip- 
tical way, viz. without apodosis, (^ak. VI 1 Diishyaiita considers 
whether he sliall ask the boy, whom lie already suspects to bo 
liis son, about the name of his mother: .^jf^ 

(if f s-.hould ask now the name of his mother?). In a si- 
milar w^ay, if hope is uttered, K. 2 , 59, 3 ^jTsnrT nfr nt |Tn*. 

(hoping : - pi^rhaps RAma ^vill again address me”), ibid, 

3, 54, 3 Sitii when being carried away by Rawtna casts off her 
upper-garment and her jewels among a little band of apes ^tiTTn* 
TrnTf^TFT (perhaps they will show them to Rama). »). Such sentences 
require the optative because of the uatiiro of their contents. 

A different character is displayed by such ellipsis, as is shown 
R. 3, 17, 21, where ^hirpanaklia says to Kama ^cnnT n HTrTT 


1 ) Cp. the similar employment of LuUn f. i. in the Aeneid^ book 
YI, vs. 187 si nunc se nobis ilk aureus urhore ramus oscendat nemore in 
tanto. 
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cTf^^^ihFmTrT; (my brother is named Rdyana, wiiom pernaps you will 
t have heard of). ^). 

483. By adding ^TFT to we get SPilFT, the conces- 
sive particle though , although. Its correlative in the 
apodosis is FTsnft nevertheless , however , yet ^ either ex- 
pressed , or omitted. Pane. 37 jRifii rj;’jqd^4 StfHn rmrfir 

<ct ^gPTT5 n q' ar^; (.even if he does not listen to yofr words, yet 
you must blame your master that he may amend his faults), Kathds. 
52, 375 517^1 jpqftr aJTmfer ^ a srgi frirrfn ferssrrcn stqsjt^i- 
pqi (™y child, though you are valiant and have a great army, 
you must never trust to the victory in buttle , since it is inconstant), 
^ak. I anw ^ ergTfii:i srrff fSTriini^ irra irranrmr (though 

she does not join in the conversation, yet she listens attentively, 
while I am speaking). 

Rem. gftr instead of iraitr is poetical, as f. i. Prabodh. I, 

p. 10 aft faftnar; 'nyrrnr ott gioqtid rmifti qa smrftrc-ur 

(though my [Kama’s] bow and arrows are made of flowers, never- 
theless the whole creation with gods and demons is mine). 

Chapt. V. The conditional period. 

484. The conditional period is a compound sentence , made 

lionai ^ protasis and an apodosis. The protasis contains 

period, condition , whereas the apodosis states what will 

happen under * the said condition. The grammatical ex- 
ponents of the protasis are or ^H. Of these , 

^ since it is a relative, heads the sentence, at least in 
^ prose. But, as a rule, ''IH is not put at the head, it* 

is often the last word of the sentence; yet, ^ sim. 

being used, it is put close after them 

In the apodosis no correlative is necessary. Yet it is 


X) Cp, Lat. SI, f. i. Aeneid\ book II, vs. 81 . 
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u«^ often expressed , viz. rTrT! or rT^ or fT^ or rTr"^, occa- 

SJ-sionaJlym 

vcs in Examples of irfS' aiid without corrolativo in the apo- 

r'doBi*. doMS. Dac. 105 mafr^ 1157 »n>I^ (if I am a thief, fetter 

me, gentlemen). Da?. 72 vTJidr«7T(i,Jj^' 7 aq'inrig »T*T apTninn 
f^ fqtl^ fTT: (if Your Holinesa does not afford me protection, the god 
of fire ihust be my refuge); — Kathas. 25, 19 inTorraar irfw %fT (say 
it, Reverend, if you know it), Kumilras. 5, 40 tt ^ f nsn niT^fh 

('answer me, prithee, if it is no secret) 

6.) with correlative. Hit 23 rrrfer ormT 

fn^': cTsSr: (if food is wanting, one must entertain one’s guest at 
feast with kind speech), Da^. 90 fT;^7 itot 

(if. she should be brought to reason, that would be charming); — 
Mhbh, 1, 43, 1 Taxaka says to Ka^yapa 2if^ ^ Nrfefw- 

rlriv JTUT ^FTTS^TT; — Pane. 334 rFrlcU 

rf^rr (if [you] are obliged to go, oven this crab may be 

your companion), Kathas. 24, 146 .“t rrf7Sf%rg-iTT foi^mT- 

rnq;rT (if you are not angry, I have something to entreat of you); — 
Pane. 16 U MdHRfW rlf^ fmm 'Fm-T; Frg; — Qak. VII rt 

oErq^: (if he is not the son of a muni, what, 
then, is his name?). 

Rem. 1. Ip most cases the protasis precedes. Sometimes, however, 
the main sentence is put first, f. i. Day. 91 igrfiR^r iTUT gizr ^ 
crf?rn^ (I am bound to deliver you the magic .skin, pro- 

vided that Riigamanjari be given in return to me), KAd. I, p. 101 


VTjrrTT 

Rem. 2. R, 3, 43, 19 jrf^. ... ^—^f. .... at least,” Sitd to 
Rama ^cTT hrJufh 57^ JjiTrr^JT;i 3 iifScuRi 

KT^ (even if tho precious deer should not be taken alive , 
its skin at least will bo a beautiful spoil). — »if but.” 

Ratn. Ill p. 81 the king throws himself at the feet of his queen: 
the reddish glow of your feet, says he, caused by painting, I will 
take off with my bent head , but the glow of anger on your cheeks 
I am able to drive away qj Jlfu* ^T?T^ i>only in case, 

that you show mercy to me.” Another instance is Kath&s. 34, 261. 
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Rem. 3. The combination is soraciimes "ound in epic 

» poetry, f. i, R. 2, 48, 21 , Khbb. 1, 104. 37, In fact, %rT bas not boon 
at the outset a conjunction, nor is it a relative, though in the classic 
dia.ect it may bear this character. It is properly a combination of 
^ the emphatic particle (398 R. 2) *). In the archaic dialect 
even the simple ^ does occasional duty as a conditional particle ®). 

485 . ig rather to be looked upon as a unity, like 

Latin nisi. Dag. 97 rr n 

qwjqti ftr <TrpcrCT!ytTJTt ^ (if you do 

not give back the magic skin, or if you do njt restore to tho 
townsmen tho objects, you have stolon from them, you .shall pass 
through tho eighteen kinds of torture* and finally you shall see 
tho door of Deathb 


•N "*'N 

Instead of R" ^rT it is also said iRT ^FT, that is ^ 

•v. 

4 . the advers. S’ + ^IrT, but the adversative force of S’ 

is not always conspicuous. R. 3, 40, 26 qrt 

^ (if you do not do it, forsooth, I’ll kill you to day). 
Rem. 1. Note rft ^ making up the whole protasis. So it is 
especially used in threatening like Lat. si minus ^ Germ, widrifjm- 
falU, f. i. Pane. 76 ^ romq' ST^iirn fTmfFrt (you must 

kill him, otherwise ho Avill kill you). For tho rest, is equally 
good. Pane. 124 ^ (surrender mo 

my son, otherwise I will prefer charges with the king’s court). 

Rem. 2. The* very opposite of riF =irrr is which is like- 

wise often used by itself. It expresses concession and assent ^if 
that IS so ’ V, a, sin that case. IIa9* 101 iJM • • • roi 
(in that case, come, I will set you free). 


486 . When proposing an alternative , it may be said . . . . > 


1) Cp. ^ (366 11. 1) S= ^ ^ 

2) P.8, 1,30 it is termed =gtiT. £(19. comments: ’iR'5 

simi aiT ^ See Pelv. Diet. 11, p. 905, 

B. V. g 8). 
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like Latin iive . . . . sive , or -}- adversative par- 
««■ tide. But commonly the relative is wanting in the second 
protasis, and instead of it the adversative is employed 


alone, especially or its compounds 

In other terms, etc. are virtually the 


Sanskrit expression of 6uf if, Lat. si/i. 

Examples of 1. retained in the second protasis. Pane. 85 

rvr arif: fSnm <7^ mi nsrini rmf?- T -a v p. T . i i aTerT n 
n>r^fu nj (Lord, if you kill him, to whom 
you havo granted security, it is a sin, but if from attachment to 
your Lordship ho offers you his own life, it is not a sin), cp. 
Pane. 45, 1. 13 , , . ^morr 

2. . 5 ^ etc. — »but if, and it” Pat. I, p. 8 rrrqj^fTT mm-’ 

g?iTT rr ^rmOT?r5Tf?t (if they are, they [canjnot 

[bo said to be] not employed, and if they are not employed, they 
are not; [to say,] they arc and at the same time one does not 
employ them, is a self-contradictory statement); — QAk, V qqx 

erf ^q r ^ fT 5 T ;;TCjr T rn (if fhou art what the king says, what 

will thy father care for thee, who hast disgraced thy family? 
But if thou knowest thyself chaste and pure, even slavery in 
thy husband’s house is to bo borno by thee); — Pane. 172 ^ 

nipRfiU’PTSn' ?V qrftTT^ 

(if you want riches not to enj<>y them, I will 
make you [like] Guptadhana, but if you want riches which give 
enjoyment, I will make you [like] Upabhuktadhana), 

Rem. Sometimes in an alternative the former assumption is not 
expressed in the shape of a conditional period. Yet oven then frq = 
but iff Lat. sin is nevortheloss available. B. 2, 60, 3 Kausalyd, 
the mother of Rdma, entreats his charioteer Sumantra to condnot 
her into the forest to Rama, Sita and Laxmana, WW) she adds, 

(hut, if I do not reach them, I will 
die), ^ak. VII Dushyanta being informed by the nurse: )>nobody 
except his father, his mother or himself is allowed to take up 
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the magic herb of the boy Sarvadamana,” asks (^ind 

if one should take it up — ). 

487 - Occasionally the protasis of a conditional period is not in- 
dS?c particle at all. This asyndetic construction is not 

con- very common, but it exists in Sanskrit, as it does in many other 
lion, languages. Just as wo say: should he have done it z=z if he should etc., 
or as the Latin poet Horace (Epp. 1, 1, 33) fervet avarltia mise- 
roque cujndine pectus: sunt verha et voces ^ quihus hunc lenire do- 
loretn possis^ so the Sanskrit poet, quoted Hit. 98, writes 
CFT^tfH nrjja (should a rascal do (Cvil, the conse- 

quences will certainly be felt by honest people \). 

2. Another type of asyndetic connection is that exemplified 

M^cch. Y, p, 184 rmr rr^ cm TTinuf^jT ^ ^TTrmtfr 

TTTnnfiTgm: f^: (the clouds may pour out rain, thunder and 
lightning, women who are going to their sweethearts do not care 
for the weather). Here the protasis is expressive of the possible 
obstacles and still the chief action passes. The imperative in the 
protasis is, it seems i not necessary, cp. Pane. V, 25 

cTTim ^^grTfirr 

JTrln^sr (suppose one to be gallant, woll-shapen, happy 

in love, eloquent, a master at all kind of arms and in all bran- 
ches of learning, yet, without money no man on earth will achieve 
glory or honor). 

3. A third type of asyndetic construction is an imperative 
followed by a future, when exhorting to an. action and foretell- 
ing its result, f. i. do so and you will be happy — io so, [for 
if you do so] you will be happy. So R. 1, 46, 5 Ka^yapa says ‘ 
to Diti gi%iT3r friHpri a -iPimR r u# rsi sraf^srTT^vrr^. 

488 . As to the tenses and moods, employed in the con- 
ditional period , it is to be kept in mind that the con- 
ditional period does not import an absolute statement, 
but rather an asseHion in such a manner, that its correct- 

1) Compare Pat. I, p. 31 

>one blind man being unable to see, a collection of blind ones will 
likewise be unable.'' 
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Tenses ness is made to depend upon the correctness of some other 
moods statement presupposed. Now, we must distinguish ac- 

in con- 

diiio- cording to the intention of the speaker, between three 
"riods. cases 1 the speaker neither affirms nor denies the 
reality of the fact supposed, 2 he presupposes some- 
thing known to himself and to his audience to be a 
real fact, 3. he assumes something impossible or at 
least improbable, at all events something not real. 
Hence it follows, from a logical point of view there 
are three categories of conditional periods : 

1 those , whose protases contain a condition , which the 
speaker leaves undecided whether it be correct or not ; 

2 such as warrant the correctness of the main as- 
sertion by the well-known correctuiiss of the protasis; 

3 those, whose protases import an evident untruth, 
in other terms, such as affirm what would happen if 
some fact occurred or had occurred, which however 
cannot or will not occur or have occurred. 

In the first and second categories the fact presupposed 
is put in the same tense or mood, as would be re- 
quired, if it were really asserted. In other terms: the 
employment of past , present and future tenses , of in- 
dicative, imperative and is determined by the gene- 

ral character of their significance and idiosyncrasy, which 
has been treated in Chapt. Ill of the fourth Section. That 
the present often, sometimes also the optative 
are used instead of a future tense , can scarcely be 
said to be an exception, cp. 468 and 324 , T 
489 Conditional periods of the third category require the 
employment of the optative ifthey are, however. 
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expressive of a supposition , which carin^'t be realized be- 
cause the proper time has already passed, the conditional 
is also available, cp. 347- 

Examples; Ist category. CAk. V zmr f^f^’TOFir rowfu 
foRTTiuq’ 3 ^fir fTsr 

hero the present tense is expressive of present time : i>if you really 

are but if you are knowing;” — Pane. 278 the minister’s wife 

makes this condition to her husband ^q^t U r en «T*T 

qrrft’ rT^T HoTTfir (if you fall at my feet with shaven head, 

I will be kind again), here the present tense signifies something 
to be fulfilled in the future. But ibid, 113 

5Prf?FTmr ^rnfsTT*. (if you shall be his minister, 

then no other honest man will come near him) the future tense 
is used of future action. Likewise jNfala 20, 15 ^ h 

oTWfe nTrorm m ^ there is a future 

in both the conditional clause and the main sentence, Cp. 341* 

Rem. In conditional periods of this category the is wanted, 
if for some accessory reason there be a tendency for employing 
it, f. i, in suppositions of a general bearing (343 e), as Varih. 
Yog. 1, 4 ^ ?mr (if but one [of the 

aforesaid conditions for the success of a prince] bo deficiont, the 
whole perishes), 

24 category. Mhbh. 3, 297, 98 Savitrl prays 
^ JH uft' ^ ' ^jc4*j]^ tTr|rrTr 3 trqT^ (if I have done penance 
bestowed gifts and poured out libations — [and so I have] — this 
night may be propitious — ), Mrcch. Ill, p, 121 rrnrf^FiTFHn' qnr- 
^ (if tiiou hast loved till 

now my fortune only, why, destructive Fate , hast thou now without 


mercy profaned my virtuous name?), 

34 category. Mrcch. Ill, p, 113 ^grRr ^ 

[sc. ?:q^] (nor would they bear tho light being brought near 
to them , if they only feigned to sleep) , R, 2, 67, 36 rPT 

UfrutrT P^rgn-i^sTT (darkness as it 

were would be on earth, and nothing would be discernible, if no 
king were in tne world, to discriminate between good and evil), 
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491. 

Direct 

con- 

struc- 

tion. 


Kum&ras. 6 , 61 ^ q' q aii i fq <l know nothing, 

I coalil do for 7003 if there should be, all is granted). Other 
instances of see 343 ci), instances of conditional 347. 

Sometimes the protasis is implied in a participle( 362, 5°). 

Pane, i, 32 ^ 55ri§lrT: (the fire may be pass- 

cd when hidden in the wood, not, when blazing). — Likewise in an 
adjective which does duty as a participle. Mhbh. 1, 8 , 221 rerwt'Sqrncni^ 
(if I had a child by you, I should walk the 
highest path of duty). Or the protasis may be an absolute loca- 
tive. Pane. II, 198 it is said of a friend that ho is im qf^- 
shelter, if danger have appeared.” 

CuAPr. VI. The direct construction ; 

A special kind of subordination is the so called in- 
direct construction, representing words uttered or re- 
flections made by another, not in the shape they ori- 
ginally did bear, hut transformed according to the spea- 
ker’s point of view. This mode of quoting speech or 
thought of another, although it is not wholly unknown 
in Sanskrit, is not idiomatic. As a rule the Sanskrit 
speaker avails himself of the direct construction, that 
is, he does not change the outward form of the words 
and ideas quoted, hut he reproduces them unaltered, 
just as they came from the mouth or arose in the 
mind of their authors. Instead of saying, as we do, 
you have said you would come, one says rather in this 
•way I will come, so you have saiu 

It is but one idiom, the accusative with participle^ that can 
be set apart for the indirect construction , see 374, As to the subor- 
dinate sentences, introduced by uqr, or UrT: = »that,” zz 
»if” (481), in a great many cases there will be no formal diffe- 
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492 . 

jfn- 


493 . 


rence whatever between the direct and the indirect Oonstructibn , 
owing among others to the faculty of expressing the predicate 
by a noun; whore there may be such a difference, the direct 
construction is, as a rule, employed, cp. 494. 

The direct construction is characterized by the par- 
ticle generally added to the words or the thought 
quoted : (you have said you would 

come), ^ f^FPTfrT (he thinks nobody 

seas him). 

^ is properly a demonstrativo adverb, meaning thus, so, in 
this manner” and for this reason a synonym to Rgv. 

10, 119, 1 ^ oTT ^ H TO ia (so^ indeed, so is my thought, 

that I may obtain kinc and horses); Ratn. Ill, p. 70 the parting 
sun taking his leave from the white lotus is represented by the 
simile of a lover, who goes away from his belo veil, to come back 
the next morning mffh nimt nir’T gfextvnraTi 

cff^rrff^TrqaftTrTfer ^Tfrffqrnrr; (I go, lily- 

face, it is my time, [yet] it is I avIio will awake you out of 
sleep, in almost this way tho siiikiug sun comforts the water- 
lily). But as ^ is almost exclusively employed for quoting one’s 
thought or tho utterance thereof -), it is often not to be rendered 
at all. Moreover we often use tho indirect constructio'n. Nala 3, 1 
nfriffVU QFrf^ ^ (Nala promised thorn, ho would do so — ). 
Sometimes ^ abounds even in Sanskrit, the pleonasm ^oFT 
the like being allowed, cp. 490 R. 

- 

In short, the direct construction with ^Irl is not 
only necessary, when quoting one’s words spoken or 

1) Lat. ita is both formally and as to its meaning the same word as ^fu. 

2) I recollect but one instance of ;r^=»so, thus," used as a pure 

demonstrative, viz. Pane. 327 ETRffifv SWT iisuf^ (the monkey 

stood, just 08 you do). Note also the employment of at the close 
of literary compositions, f. i. (here ends the first 

act ot the (^akuntala), just as wif is used in tho beginning. 
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Em- 

ploy- 

mcnt 

of^frr. 


written , tnit it > is also idiomatic to express by it the 
object of knowing , thinking , believing , reflecting , doubt- 
ing, rejoicing, wondering and the like, to expound the 
fact which acts as a cause or motive, to signify the 

object of purpose and wish, etc. 

Examples ol* the direct construction with a.) when 
quoting words spoken or otherwise uttered. M&lat. I, p. 11 gnSrunoT- 
UsTiViiPt UiTT UTy'J ^ (A. had told me, M. was gone to 
the groTe of Kama); Da^. 68 ... ififtrrfeT fW:trMTEn?PTffo!r5- 

(as I heard from 

some people conversing, there was in tho country of Anga — ); 
Mudr. I, p. 37 tt ^isqrrTTfvT (he must not be in- 

formed that it is Canakya who has it written by him); Mrcch. 
VIII , p. 242 girroorfmFT *:<TTfH. 

6.) when expressive of the contents of one’s thought. Mhbh.l, 74, 
29 lOTfT ^VPTl ?pciT qrfJTfh (after doing some evil one thinks , 

nobody knows me as such), Pane. 8 rr^TciOT'SCTrftTrj 

^orT^2JrwT’? nrclT crfc:TT (master, that [bull] Samjtvaka 

has died; now, as wo thought tho merchant liked him, wo have 
consumed his body by fire), Hit. 24 !an7rT| ^ rr^ 5TT6rarT: 

WT^fr ^ ulf; qf^rnifuforn nar yuniPru; (after this, all 

the birds, understanding that it was Jaradgava Iiirasolf who had 
devoured their young ones, killed tho vulture by joint exertion), 
Qak. V ryTUquaT UT tro'n (I am at a loss whothor 

I am perhaps astray, or that she lies), Pane. J, 222 mTTT 

f%TfTT *i^rf;criTO;iTm U'y tnernm m Ndgan. 

V, p. 80 5f5T^ur miT ^ fut] uTren rifirfyjr.TTat:T5:. 

c.) when setting forth the motives of emotions (rejoicinff, won- 
dering and tho like) and of judgments {approbution, disapproval), 
the contents of a bargain, a convention etc., in siiort , in all such cases 
as also admit of being expressed by a clause introduced by ?jh. 
Hit. 11 .T yJTSTT!^ !jfT7Tn«T (that ho roads the law-books, is 

not the cause). Pane. V, 26 u l^sr ^ir?3r: ?niR uamiH feray- 
(it is singular, that the very same man [having lost his wealth] 
should forthwith become a stranger), ^dk. I nrrsau avn% 
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ctHrT ^ ET; TOt f TT tf lfir d &r ERwifT (how is it, thtifc, Ka^a observing 
a lioly life for ever, your friend should be his daughter?^, Hit. 
10 aim m?7frf?r (that the tiger cats the man is 

slanderous gossip), Da^. 116 firm equt>s;jg75PiT: ^SRIfUT; ^sTT?! 

Tf^rpifTiT 5i%fTr ^^rfri (the two [queens] made this bargain, that if 
one of them should become mother to a son , and the other to a 
daughter, they would make their children marry each other). 

cL) when signifying a purpose or a wish. Here it is clear, the 
reflections quoted arc put in the imperative, the future, the op- 
tative (f^|). Nala 26, 6 qamt ’nnfJTTH f^ferJT (I am decided 
to take up the game again), Pane. 301 sm rrsT um n rf r ?T5r ’^mfwucif 
(^ve have made up our minds to go to a country 
where we have the chance of getting either monpy or death) ; — 
Pat, I, p. 76 gimffTjT ;t i ^ (what is to be done 

does not succeed, yet it is wished to be done), 

c.) as to when expressive of motive or cause, see 497. 

494. As it appears from the instances quoted, the direct 
construction may precede the chief predicate as well as 
follow it. In the latter case, the relative conjunctions 
or like our „that,” may introduce it, but 
its direct character remains unchanged by them.' For 
this reason even when using eIrT or m, may be 
retained*). Pane. 159 ^ irrsn 

fTcHpirTi afimr ufw =sr rclt OTH rRIT CffetTTcIWT 

cjirTT (the friend went to him and hastily said to him: »Candr&- 
vati has sent me to you and tells you, Kama has almost made 
her die with love by causing her to see you”), ibid. 102 ?? err 
iTfUT (tell him, he must appoint some other 

of .his servants, instead of me, to be his (Carrier); — Mudr. YII, 
p. 229 f^rrrw ^rsTT oTU f "j.fariih I H RT^gferTT; (it is cer- 

tainly known [to you] that I stayed for some time with Malaya- 


1) Compare the similar employment of Greek 8r/ with the direct con- 
struction. 
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ketu), Mrcch. II, p.‘82 jg m ggT 

w trl ^ gV ^Istt i?fanajgtfgr- 

Rem. 1. Occasionally also ^ or zirr: are used for this purpose. 
Pane. 266 nrefl rTF^TSPr-... wfertg >PT saft^ '5RTIPgr>TOgiT%TTfa 

Rem. 2. In a similar way ^ may be added to relative or 
interrogative sentences, depending on some word of saying or hiow^ 
ing (411). 9^k. I ^kuRi ^ rrWf^mr^' ^ (you will 

know how mighty my arm is to protect etc.), Ndgan. V, p. 73 

495. As a rule , in prose is put immediately after the 

direct construction. But sometimes an other arran- 
gement is preferred, especially in poets and for me- 
trical reasons. So in epic poetry such phrases as ^fgar; 

aometiraes precede the words quoted, sometimes they follow after 
them. P, i. R. 1, 47, 8 the line 3orRr CTT^^cifeRrfitfTtt precedes 

the very words quoted, Da^. 191 the sentence 

all regions this was told of me” precedes, the contents of the rumour 
follow. Cp. Kumdras. 4, 27 ^ [sc. bl^^ TT q r] j;;%rTT i 
TOT oRTtT Pst felrPT^ ®tc, — On tho other hand, R. 1, 27, 26 it 
has been said first what was spoken to Rdma, then follows who 
said BO. Nor is it rare to put ^ in tho midst of the words 
quoted. Pane. Ill, 160 m ^ ^ ^rsT^fir JrfeuT ?T^n‘ 

arfOTTT STSfH »be not moved with anger towards him [while think- 
ing]: it is he, who caught my sweetheart.” B. 1, 55, 11 
p? v, Tn ^ mmin oRmmmm , here the direct 

construction is ^jfqdT ^TiTOTtn* 

496. ^[rl , though it is the commonest contrivance for 
nym« expressing the direct construction , is by no means in- 

dispensable. Other demonstratives, as Tr^FT, 

etc. p ^ *\ \ "s 

the pronouns niay likewise serve that 

purpose. Nothing, too, forbids quoting without using 
any demonstrative, at all. 
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Examples: a.) of the direct constr. set forth by a demonstra- 
tive other but Pane. 18 master 

speaks thus: )>it is long ago since I saw you’’), ibid. I, 302 ^ 
^ ^iTrTt p?TT u 1 5Tc?Tter^: H fSrNnn^ifjgrf^fT:- K. 2, 61, 1 

^mf contain the very words 

of the queen , vs. 27 ^ fTi| f^rw^ rTrT: ?T ^^Ttqp? 

fffsr ^ mf^oT;, here point to the words spoien, not 

Rem. The pleonasm otc. is frequent.. See Mhbh. 

1, 119, 38, Kathas. 35, 50, M. 2,15, etc. etc. 

h,) neither nor any other demonstrative i»} used. So very 

often in dialogues rr ?niT and the like. Nala 8, 7 

Cr^?fr ferity rTnrTT>IfTT:i -ufeTTTJTnfTT ^ rT rTf?Tf?R^ (Damayanti 
informed Nala, that his officers had come to him a second time, but 
ho did not care for it). Pane. I, 150 qr iTT^Fn^rT ^>t Jm SFriftrifi 
H mn oninfr f^r^r ijhrj R- 3, 7, 15 ucTP^asr pT:i 

I f f si^Tjrr (that you are etc., has been told by ^arabhanga). 
As to such constructions as k (or -^T^-ifn) — or — 

vToTT^ (I wish you to eat), rr ^rirfsmrfrr arsrurr (I do 

not believe, indeed, I do not, he will sacrifice for a gddra) otc. 
see Kll}, on P. 3, 3, 145, 153 and 157. 


497. It is of frequent occurrence that the verb of speaking ^ 
Uca^i knowing^ thinking^ deliberating etc. is not expressed, but 
«truc- i IH alone is the exponent of the direct construction, 

tion. \ p 

In this case , .rtrT is of great importance for the sense , 
and its translation is various , according to the relation ’ 
which exists between the main action and the contents 
of the direct construction inserted. For instance , if it hap- 


pens' that some motive is denoted by it , then ^IrT may be 
translated by became , dnee or by therefore ^ for this reason. 
Another time the direct construction may be expressive of 
something to be done, then requires being ren- 
dered by in order that , sim. Sometimes again this some- 



§ 497. 3S.5 

what elliptical idiom serves only to enhance the vivid- 
ness of the style. 

In full , one says also ^TrT (lit. „thus doing)” = 
„thus thinking, considering, reflecting.” 

Examples : R. 1 55, 1 1 pnaTO’ <JT?wfn P r ^itr srii ^o n ' 

sPTiTorr*?rTtirT, her§ ^ P t gf sr == »with these words he appointed him”. — 
Mrccli. I, p. 38 Cdmdatta apostrophizes Poverty 5 Tf^ tT ci r nii roT- 

(oin this way I mourn, Poverty, for thee, who 
hast dwelled with me, as a friend”, lit. considering me your friend). — 
Mudr. Ill, p. 126 ^uioWH: itKrrfir 4)^jPffr< nnfft a-. 

i)?;;: ifoirTT (the dissension you have plotted, thinking you 

would easily vanquish Candragupta, if his faith in Canakya should 
bo shaken). Mhbh. 1, 153, 42 mr^rPTT ilQT<lvr;i«TT 51 ^; 

WTrmrr ^ (again , the strong Bhima shook him [but in 

such a way], that no noise might awake his brothers who slept 
quietly),*R. 3, 10, 3 (the warriors carry 

their bows in order to rescue the distressed), R. 2, 52, 28 n ^nprrnV- 
?nrl?i rtwuiY ^ ^ crfmfn i err eirraTOqf?T sn (neither 

I nor Laxmana mourns for our having been oxpnlsed from Ayo- 
dhya or for having to dwell in the forest), Mrcch. I, p. 19 
^^mfiTrniwrra-: (guests shun my dwelling, because wealth 

has vanished from it), Pat. I, p. 99 n’ lirw^nr: rrfrHhr »vrr^ 

^ »jnT; JTrftfH JT'^T mrrr?t (we do not abstain from cooking, 
considering there are beggars, nor do we abtftiiiu from sowing, 
considering there are antelopes), Ett. I, p. 2 jj^rfcTTinrifrfTt 'T=^TTm 
(as I am a stranger to this country, I question [you]), MAliiv. T, 
p. 3 q^ imf rT fVj ^ rv3 ^ ^rfh .■iyfiirU'jMq^(not every old poem 
is to be approved only for its age , nor is now poetry to bo blamed 
only because it is now) ; — ^k. II j^vrf^UT g>‘nr: wr 

U!TnT uajP i nrarr (when she had gone some stops , sho stopped 

on a sud«len feigning her foot was hurt by a blade of grass), 
Kathas. 62, 49 qrjt ^ FlcT fatoU ? 3TilJ (a quarrel arose be- 
tween them on account of tho nost, lit. ••[both of them saying] the nest 
is mine, not yours”), and comp.aro tho altercation, which is found 
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in the opening stanza of the Mudr&r&xasa. and is intondod to 
display the cunning of ^iva: 

yTTjT ^ RsTrTT h uif5ieht?n fif? ^ 

iAc4 h f&9Trr qfjw 
^rrpr sFsmn fesUTT ^ u^nni ^<0'J 


the last pfida signifies: may the craft of the Lord protect you, 
[wlio] desirous of concealing Gangd from Devi, his wife, [acted] thus,” 
how he acted is set forth in p4da 1—3, containing the questions 
of Umu and the answers of ^'iva 

Hem, 1. Among the most common applications of this freer con- 
struction, note rrnfh to express consent, lit. ^[saying] yes,”fiFrfqf?t»why ?” 
lit. > [asking] what?” — Comments and glosses are marked by 
(tut ?TTcirT, TfpT i4Tor: ©tc.), quotations by with the name of the 
author or his work. Objections, which may be made, are repre- 
sented by ^ grT^ — in full — , f. i, SAy. on Ait. Br. 

1, 20, 3 ri T f^iui-^diWyo T grrirr^ram (now, as one might ask 

why it [the navel] is denoted by the word ndbhi, etc.) And so on. 

Rem. 2. is also used when imitating sounds , as crfefg 
Nala 2, 4 g rr?}? rr f^ar ^ ^r^*3^** 

Rem. 3, PAnini teaches: The 2*1 person shiff. of the impera- 
tive put twice with ^ may be added to the narrative tense of 
the same verb, in order to denote the action b(vng done with 
intensity or repeatedly g^TTffiTt^T 

Likewise this singular number of the imper, repeated may express 
the performing o£ several actions at the same time. Kag, exem- 
plifies it by this instance 

qaTrr/ 7 r:i to represent the hurry and bustle of people occu- 

l)ied in the kitchen. Instead of the seme verb put twice , also syno- 
nyms may bo used. (^Ugup. 1, 51 

For tiic rest, it is not the repetition of imperatives alone, that 
serves to bring forward the idea of tumultuary action. In such cases 

as Pane. 62 rr fdUd TVi ^ T q-j r ^Hid UoiiQi T 

nr.q^mfn. rTJTfTTrqf^rRg;, the repeated words servo the same 

purpose. And .sO, often. 


cp. P.6, 
1, 98. 

P 3, 4. 
2 6 . 
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498. Since i'H quotes or pretends to quote speech or 
native thought, the dii'cct construction, which is distinguished 
by it from the main framework of tlie context, is a 
sentence or a complex of sentences , not a mere complex 
of words. Yet, these sentences are not always given 
in full, they are sometimes elliptical and may even 
consist of one single word. When a noun, this is nf 
course a nominative. So f. i. Nala 16, 8rTf 


(her she guessed to be the datighter of 
Bhima, lit. she guessed, [thinking: ,she is] the daughter 
of Bhima"). There is a predilection for using such a no- 
ininative with ^TrT, in order to express the predicate of 
the object of verbs of callbuj^ comiderbu)^ hoklin/} fur 

and the like (32 , c). Nala 2, 20 TJT^rrrrffr fe^rrr, 

Pane, 1 spj; ^Tsrr** rfi i Hi » ^ ' i •■ri v i m i ->i fr ia ra i » a 

Mhbh, 1, 155, 'J ^ ^ JTrcTT iT^nr (show morcy to 

mo^ think I am out of my wits), Prabodh. VI, p. J 15 

dhmrVJ^ \ »T^afcrn (it is of punishment you ought to have 8ptd<f^n 
and you ask about her reward), Kuraaras. 5, 28 ^ fTR (they 

call her Apai^a),. Pane. 103 ^ iT?lTdt (how c;in [ 

know him to bo evil-minded?), Mhbh. 1, 34, 3 ^ q”^Y 

foTTr ( — but considering you as my friend, 1 will tell it 
you in reply to your question), cp. ibid. 1, 77, 17. 


499. Similarly nominatives with J^TtF may specify general 
lutbor terms (cp. 493, c). Pat. I, p. 41l tho essential qualities of a 
l)rahman are thus ■enumerated fitit my: CTBTRlf: 


Now , as according to 496 ^jrl may be wanting here, 
we get also a kind of anacoluthon, nominatives 
agreeing with oblique cases. K^m. 2, 19 nriRTWTn^ 53 fa^rsTv 
qfr yrfiTt va’i'ynTrrr; here tho nora. qTsRr-nitR and 

are the specification of the accus. Pane. 115, 220 
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500 

% 

sTFT 

etc. in. 
aerted. 
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^ ^ rT^?rn ^ fSrqr ^ fe# ^ i WT" anrr^^ T?n 

ot:, M. 5, 133 &g'75§fT7r nr^g-; mpm> i ^?it TsJTtPt 

mfifw* A similar character is displayed by the nominatives >vhich 
periphrazo a partitive case. One instance, has been given in the 
chapter on the genitive (117, 1^), here is another: Mhbh. 13, 22, 14 
^ ^ ^ 3^^ ^|fT*Ti^TrftslT4lpT fTrCr^TOiTcjn^lT^ =J 

jotheso two put in a balance, a hundred a^vame^as and Truth, 

I am not sure whether the sacrifices would reach half the weight 
of Truth.” 

Some verbal forms as *1*^ (I think). siH (I know, 
I think), (1 guess), i|l?( H (I trust), (look) 

often have no influence at all on the sentence even 
when put in the midst. Likewise such phrases as 

•T H5Frt, V. a. , undoubtedly , no doubt.” 

Kathsls. 25, 166 inn (a hoaveidy 

woman, mothinks, spoke to mo, when asleep), Ndg&n. II, p. 35 cRpjirfn 
iSr^ lit n- rra n*iw:i?RP=Rrin n eiiw ^ (this [liand] of 

yours , which hardly I think would gather even a flower, how can it 
servo to put a halter round your neck P), R. 2, 84, 18 ^oriftlrTT 
orrrUf&iTr (I trust the army being well supplied with food, 

will stay [with me] for the night), Q&k. VI 

^fjnTTV?^ 5 iFI^(^ven K&ma, I believe, draws back- his ^arrow), Kathas. 
26, 13 ^oiAiwTtih^uirf; i?r;^WTrt4cii^ui w ur ra:. 

Fane. 48 the wife of the barber cries g i ^rivpi 
TOIrT fSrf^rC. 

Rem. jpir » iTR ft^d the like not seldom express irony, in which case 
may be applied what is taught by P&nini (1, 4, 106 and 8, 1, 46) 
about ^ with the 2^ person of the future ^ jpqr HteR 
»noW, indeed, you will oat rice,” if the meaning of the speaker is*: 
»you think you will, but it cannot be, there is no rice to be eaten, ^)” 

1) The explication of Pfinini, xjTq" is used instead of cannot be 
accepted. The idea »you think falsely*’ is not purported by rp^r* but it 

is implied by the ironical form of utterance. In sentences of the kind q;uf 
hns almost pot ihe character .of a particle. 
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?r° negation 403 , 404 ; — 211, 
225, 225 *R. 

501. 

359; - 32. 

W?lrT: 170, 177. 

^ 130; - 176, 178 N. 
vj- 418. 

3ji:fFr the verb — irans. 42. 
»then” 459, iithcrcforo” 444. 
133, 223‘*, 313 N. 
yriQvijii 1 03* 

^ 202 . 

26(‘. 

vn 423, 426; 437, 459; — = 
»now,” fr. or 437 11. 1 ; — ad- 
versative 441, espec. h); — in 
the apodosis of a condit. sen- 
tence 484; — in the protasis 
of the 2‘^ member of an alter- 
native 486; — » tw T f n, 
etc. 426. 

^rasiT 426, 440; — in interroga- 
tions 414, 1 — in tlie pro- 

tasis of the 2‘‘ member of an 
alternative 486. 
w. and ?ty?fnH 165. 


136. 

!3f5r5> 103. 

5!ffy5Fri!T 20'!. 

C. 

with loc. or gon. Ill R. 
sfvSIrTi ^ZrRfT) Wfijfflii'lH 43. 

202 - 

^TtnrmifTt with, two acc. 46. 

o .,0 

see ?r . 

srrrsT with gen. 129. 

?Brn7rr^ 174. 

202 R. 

5Er:v 164. 

5Er>T5rft^ with gon. 120 c.) 
with gen. 129. 

O C" ' 

with loc. t48. 

106 If. 4. 

?rn’nrr with gon. 82, 129. 
g Qdf ' ir 1 ^ 0 c.) R. 1 . 

5Ejn^ 45 R. 

g-v sT T fe r with two acc. 46. 

1 196. 

•^3^^ 120 c.) R. 1. 
i wirin’ with gen. 1 29. 
w^rT: 165. 

at the end of compounds 
190; — 229, 9°. 
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jsPfTp and 166; 183. 

i ilP i th ' serves to periphrase noun- 
cases 188, 189; — 

°a>irr how consti ued 98 R. 2. 

?aar 283, 28S ; — with ablat. 105 ; 
217) 1°; — in disjunctive sen- 
tences 440. 

i.nioreover” 421, 437, 439. 
when used adverb. 106 R. 3. 
iSPUN 185. 

a;:?T,n 288 R. 6.; 485 R. 1. 

269. 

afe nr 68. 
aulST. 

au<h^^fri with gen. and loc. 131. 
auim 198 R. 

^ 285, 285; — with ahl. 105; 
— in comparisons 450 R. 3 ; — 
in disjunctive sentences 440. 
3gcqTj^»moreover” 421, 4o7, 4o9. 
, 5 pq 7 y;^ (verb) with gen. and loc. 
151. 

220 R. 2. 

with abl. and gen. 126 a.) 
423 R.; — part, of copulation 
423, 437; — part, of interro- 
gation 412, 413 ; — adversa- 
tive 441, espec. 6.); 442, 3° ; — 
with optative 343 6.) and 343c.) 
g® j — with cardinals 298 ; — 
^... afu etc. 438 ; afa 3 442, 
2°; — ala am 412 R.;343 b.) 
a^ 168. 

and aapm "with gen. and loo. 
124, P; 142. 
afftn; 186. 


afvlgw 199. , 
afiiana with loc. 148. 
a^mrf 188. 

a,p;^270— 274;279, land2. 

afa 419 with N. 
ajfT 294. 
aa 419. 

^ at the end of compounds 194; 

with instr. s o e ar* 

aa»T^84, 87, 195. 
aafa 193. 

a P Sa '^h R. 1 ; 216 Hid.) 

jsia 84, 193. 

aa »the side” 188. 

aa »part” and a& »half” 215 c.) 

with R. 1 ; 301. 
aaa f a see 
aa r cff 173 R. 2. 

with acc. 52 R. 2 ; — with gen. 

129. 

(verb) when periphrasing the 
impc(ralive 350. 

aam with instmm. 76, 353; — 
with gerund and in6n. 353 
R. 1 , 379, 384 R. 1 ; — with 
dative 85. 
asr225*. 

aaa r with loc. 148. 
aafa 229, 7°. 

with acc. 139, c.) 

aommsa 202. 
asr^va 202 R. 
aa: and aotami, 163 R. 2. 
aatafaj;^589 R. 2. 
aaafa (xorb) with dat. and acc. 
‘83, 4°. 
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270, 271 279, P and 5"^. 
verb .substantive 5 ; 10 — 12 ; 
511 j — perf. ^^T^periphr. 555 ; 
— ^ftrr when a particle 511,2°; 
?3rFr 511 N.: with instr. 

o ^ 

76. 

507 R, 2 N. and R. 5. 

416. 

^ 416, 417. 
m 168 . 

with ace. and gen. 120 d.) 
74,5 R. 

Atnianepada 314; 517, 518. 

^TTfiTT ) tho reflexive 265, 264, 267; 
•— ^rTfJTrrfTr?! etc, 500. 

c. 

^T?rr with locat. 148. 

58, 202. 

228; 229, l^ 

construction of -r- 47; 
152, :P;- 90; 146 6.) 

=)jT;n 160; — rTTarrT^459. 
see onrir- 
with gon. 124, 2°, 
gjppTT w'irh gen. and loc. 124 N. 

with inf. 584. 

^^jin 170, 

^T^<7in with loc. and acc. 134 
and I54^ 

^Tvrrr^ with dat. and acc. 89; — 
with loc. 1 59 c.); — with q-f^ 
or qrT 481; — ^T7T?t »I trust, 
1 guess’* 500. 

416. 

- 91 . 
m\ 416. 


5JTXH (verb) expresses continuous 
action 578, 581. 

202 . 

with two acc. 46 ; — perf. doing 
duty as a present .551, 552, 
^414, 1°;415. 

j (the verb), ^ with acc. 59, 256; 

— a means for periphrase 578 

Ri, o. 

o^. Aorist in — 315, 516. 

3 -c^f? T (verb) with acc., dat, loc. 
89, 146; with infin. 584; 590 

N. 5. 

285, 4°; — with abl. 1 05 ; 

— at the end of compounds 
217, 2°. 

rf^ 269, 

^f?r 14, IV; - 292^299. 
o^7T^(krt) 52, 559; — (tddh.) 227, 
^gr, part, of comparison 450, 565 ; 

— m ^>almost*’ 451 ; — in in- 
terrogation? 409, 5 412 R. 

^ 5;c» 

fqr (tho verb) with gen. and loc. 
j 118; — with infin. 584. 

with gen. and loc. 1 1 1 R.; — 
with infin, 584; — with infin. 
in °ffT: 592. 

j adversative 429, 441 R. 2 ; — 
expletive 597; — in interroga- 
j tions 409, 5°; 412 R.; 414, 1°. 
°-3 (krt) 52, 559. 

(l^i’t) 52 R. 1, 
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with goD. 82; 124, 1®; 
129. 

3 ?Tf in compounds 228 *, 

3fT copulatiTO 42,4; — expletive 
397 with B. 2; — in interro- 
gations 412; 414, 1°; 418; — 
3trT* . . • 3rT 438 R. 1 ; — 37T with 
opt. 343, c.) 8°. 

3rntl 1°; 418. 

with acc. and gen. 

120 A) 

3 ^ and its derivatives 98 R. 1 ;- 
128. 

3r«TOn see apm. 

3fg9r 1 42 R. 2. 

200 . 

3 ^!^ 192; — 3 ^?. ii>.T etc. 200. 
3 ( i : j r ^ with abl. and gen. 97, 5“ ; 
126 c.). 

43 B.; 199. 

3TT 189. 

iq t fi TI g 188. 

how construed 131. 
iMiftolIri 43. 

with abl. 96. 

3qftl71- 

3Uf^g T fl, 172. 

with gen. 1 20 B. 2. 

3 ^ 201 . 

SHUff: 186. 

31 ^ 174 . 

« 

^ 183, 

^ i&one” and »a” 281, 285; — 


in disjunct:! ve sencencoE 285| 
440; — ^ rTToirT 439. 
and ^TgpfrTJT 284. 

]^5RT^ 150. 

^HfT^when adv. 279, 4°. 

^rTFT^otc. 261, 274. 

^ 398; — - subjoined to ^ 277; 

with fTTTT, 427. 

^ 270-272; 279, r. 

used almost as a particle 418. 

gpT interrog. pronoun 280, 28 1 , 408; 
— when indofin. 281; — part 
of compound 408 B.; — 

409, 4®; — and pgp? mfr- 
sRjj^ 75. For the rest 80 0 %jt. 
2d^412, 415R. 

and gfjFTiT 280 with R, 1. 

291; 292, 

292, 5°. 

and qTJrfeFT 288, 4® with R. 
3 and 5. 

410. 

how construed 47; 81, c; 
132, 2°. 

5FT — 2 R. 

(verb) general verb for peri- 
phrazing 310, 312; — facti- 
tives made with it 508, 509; — 
with gen. 151, with loc. 154 
R.; 145. 

periphrastic perfects 

333. 

BRT^Tjfff 49 N. 

Earmadhdraya. 211. 

^^59 R. 2; 216 III c.). 
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229, a” 

(verb) with dat, 8;}; 88; 
239 jR. 

and with thoir deriva- 

tives 281; — in disjunctions 
28», 440; — ?i: sffsnfT ®tc. 287; 
— ^ »no, none” etc. 282, 
288 R. 5. 

5r5»T^4l6. 

Infinitive compound with - - 
588. 

eitto>i;^399; 442, I®. 

grrpiT 195, 194; — jjrr 
etc. 467 B. 

rnr etc. 78, pefr Fiorpnr 
etc. 150-, — with gerund 

.>79, with inf, 384 R. 1 ; — 

396; -- 408 R.; -! 

«why” 408. 

particle of interrogation 
412—413. 

g, pji "how much 
more (loss)” 442, 4°. 
pg; g jand*'* 437 


with instr. 76, 333. 

^ when a prepos. 1 93, 84. 
Krtyas ,>.>7 ; how construed 66 R. 
with loc. 1 48. 

^of5ijj^399; 442, 1°; — n—.^sTn 
442 R.; — rr wa^..... ssrfit a 

otc. 442, 3°; — rr 

JITEIfT 480 R. 1. 
otc. see giftifT. 
aitfr 294. 
sRtfa;^ 124, 1°. 

«Rt3Pi' 74, 5® R. 2. 

’Sfnafh (verb) how construed 83, 4“ 
with R.; 1 52, 8®. 

^ 408; — ^ y g 410 R. 
g ;f vr ? 288 1° with R. 3. 

•31 •>- 

nnn^T 9i). 

(verb) how construed 8ll; 1 27, 
1 o I . 

f%r 7 ^ (verb) transit. 4o; — with 
dat. and loc. 79, 134 and 
154*. 


tibur 441 ; 442, 2^ 
ffer^291 ; 292, 5^ 

^595, 596; 442, I". 

220 R. 2. I 

arff: 408; 410; — — »how much 
more (loss)’’ 442, 4° ; — jrrfti^r 
288, 2“’ with R. 5. 
grojiTt (verb) how construed 8.3, 4 
with R.; 1 52, 8®. 

^'ith ^on. and loc. 124 N 
142. 

etc. 77, 104. 


595, 596; 442, I®; — with 
gerund 379 N,, 

R?n see 

rr^g^ (verb) with acc. 59, 256; its 
passive 41; — with dat. 79, 
80; — with locat, 1 54. * 

HrT = being, (he) is 5 ; — f«, 
on etc. 197. 

; ! ""w ^02. 

i compounds with loc. >to 

seize by” 1 59 d,) 


26 
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iT^feiT 202. I 

:s( 422, 457; — with adversative | 
force 441, esp> ft.); 442, 3®. 

^ etc, 438, with R. 2. 
(verb) with acc. — ex- 
pressive of continuous action 
578 R. 5. 

with urT or 481. 

f^r^tfFT 40 R., cp. Introd. p. VI. 

fqrpr 292, 2®; — 99; 

^28. 

^ 484, 483; 488, 489; — rr 
483; — :Tt %(T 483; — - 
497 R.l. 

^raFrrr 1 73 R. 

5T;Tl9R.;~°OT213ft.). 

5 nrf?t (verb) with two acc. 46. 

?rm ‘">99 R.; 343 c.) 3®; — tt sim 

402. 

?TFTTfFT (verb); its medial voice w'ith 
gon. 1 21 U.; — (inethinks) 
300. 

simrr (verb) how (construed 1 00, I"'; 
136. 

.j^j c n Fr (verb) with abl, 97 R. 

®rT« Participles in — 360; — when 
expressive of the present 361, 
378 R. 1 ; when doing duty 
as finite verbs 9, 328, 337. 
^192. 

arr adverb 279, 4®; — >» there- 
fore ” 444 ^ _ correlative 


to 05 ^ 4^5, to and %n;^484. 

fTfT: »thon, further” 437, 439; — zr 
» therefore” 444; — in the apo- 
dosis of a conditional sentence 
484. 

fTsriTorFT^26o. 

Tatpurusha 2 1 0 foil. 
fT^n 593; 497 R. 1 ; — when co- 
pulative 427; ,-T fmT TOT 

470 R. I. 
rTOTf^ 446. 

474; ~ in tho apodosis of a 
edndit. sontenco 484. 

262 R. 2. 
rTTOT 432. 
fTOFT rTT: 5 I 9 R. 2. 

®tr^ and "^rTSTT^ 249. 

temporal 288, 3®; — conclu- 
sive 444; -- in the apodosis of 
a condit. sent. 484. 
rT^ 192. 

^rTTOT^ Participles in — 338, 337; 
-- when doing duty as finite 
vorT»s 9, 328, 3^6, 337. 

^FT: 9.3, 10.3, 104 , 108; prono- 
minal adverbs in 289. 

FT F Tr r T conclusive 444, 

^FTX. Abstracts in — 233 239. 

^rTlfT. Imperative in 531 R. 
fTTcTfr b99; — in enumerations 4.39; 
- rr: Greek 442, 1®; - ,4 
fTTTO. ?TTTO 480 R. 1 . 

fnr: *90. 

g 429, 441; - g s e 0 — 

gf- 3 8oe g^; — gp-.... n 
484 R. 2. 
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dat. instead, of ^ gen. 
86 d ) 

2?mTw'74, 8° R. 
fjOT 61. 

(verb) how construed 125. 
OfT. Nouns in — 52, 559. 

rrof^T (verb) with instr., gen., loc. 
123, 150. 

Pronominul adverbs in — 
289. 

Abstracts in — 235 — 259. 
7 ^. Pronominal adverbs in — 288. 
^ HI 

<^rdnTr7. , etc. 98 K. 1 ; 

125. 

ir j fl rf Ff * 'vith two acc, 4G, 

’with its compounds and sy- 
nonyms, liow construed 81 , 
151, 145; — employed for 
periphrazing verbs 510 K. 
see ^ 

with gen. or acc. 1 20 6.) 

how construed 51,8 1 b,) 
Pronominal adverbs in — 288. 
7JUT7i with gen. or loc. 1 1 1 R. 

how construed 42 R. 3 ; 74, 
9®; 122. 

i 

and 1 29 R. ^ 

"Ji 211, 223. ' 

77. 

with two acc. 46; — ^ 
instead of ?r^irr 519 R. 1 . 

Wij ?Fa> ?r^» ‘ 


and 2 

2°; — JJTrT »by far” 104 R. 

^tid, 5^ 

192. 

85, 4° with R. 

Dvanava 205—208. 

-02. 

?rr^Tn ^96. 

D vigil 299. 

fe mg with gen. 124, 4° It.; — at 
the end of compounds 58 R. 

510 R. 

with dat. 85, 2®. 

'cHorfr 42. 

^ 416, 417 with R. 1. 

7^ negative 401, 402, 405 R. 2; 
525 ; — put twice 406; — put 
once though belonging to two 
connected sentences 407; — in 
compounds 405 R ; — in inter- 
rogations 415; — with inde- 
finites 282, 288 R. 5 ; — with 
connectives 447, 448; — n’ 
^ see kru 

^nr, ^ fT> ^ after comjiaratives 
--T .than” 250. 
rpT 596, 415; — .525, 

42; 74, 5®. 

rirriTT how construed 42; 81, 2^; — 
rri^H instead of topt 3 1 9 R. 1 
HTT: ^5, 3®. 

42, 9®. 

:T?Tf7T with two acc. 40 R,; 41 R. 
^57^1 °fTT (verb) 1 20 rf.), 121. 
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■mr 182 R. 2. 

TT*r acc. 55 ; — particle 596 ; 409, 
3“; 4 1 2 R. 

1 . 88 . 

186 . 

f=m 266, 267. 
f?i<[;uTfh 1*’»4 and 134*. 
firfira’ serves to periphraze 87, 1 93, 
194. 

PwH*j[^395. 

PtimiaPt 90, 1 46 6.) 
ptTri with loc. 1 48. 

PtPa^jTT and ^faqur 97 R., 1 26 R. 
fqsiNN with abl. 96 rf.). 

Pi'a<qfrt with dat. or gen. 8 1 ; 

132, 2^ ’I 

fqarnqf^ 134 and 134*. 
fq; 225*. 

^ part, of interrogation 409, 5°; 
412 R.; 414, T and .3°; - 
5 ..... 3 414, 2°; 415; — g 
when expletive 397; — with 
present 325. 

:jqij^593, 596. 

^555 R. 1 , 4C2 R. 2. 

^>"402 R. 1 , 447; - qt ^48.5. 

154 and 1S|4*. 

TOTOi 389 R. 1. 

qrlfn with loc. 154 and 154*; — 
qt^: — 139 e.). 

74, 9® R. • 

nqf and 283, 3°. 
q;pr; 175. 

qpir prepoB. 173; — limitative 399; 
442, 1®; qi^q^484 R. 2 ; q 


^ 442, 3® and 480 R. 1 ; — 
adversative 421, 44 1 ; q^ ^ and 
q^ ftif g 441; 442, 2*'; q. — 
qpj^442 R. 

q^®261,2°. 

q^TT^ 196. 

qi^cPn^with instrunf. 75 R, 2. 
q^; and q^^H I d 160; 173. 
q^qipi^ 269. 

Farasmaipada 3 1 4; 3 1 8. 
qf^ 158. 
qf^ 70 R. 2. 

qfyrl; 186. 
q f^rfliJ 202. 

qf^qq 105. 
q^ 173. 

q^q dr 177 K. 

qjjTq with dat. or gon. 85 with R. 

q?ntT^17i- 

qSCT (look) 500. 

qr, qrfH with abl. 97 ; — qln act. 

and pass. 224 N. 2. 
qi) fTOfn 136, 1®. 
qpr »a fourth” 301. 
qijqfH 386. 
qn[5 188, 189. 

®qTO 220 R. 2; 229, 6® N. 
grr; advers. 441 with R. 1. 
qpr; 176, 177. 

176, 177. 

q^^tpJI 201.* 

g(tHI»i^l76, 1/7; cp. 98 ST 
j5-:5qr‘229, 2®. 

gjT prepos. 161; 395; — adverb 
324 R. 1 ; 327 R.; — conjunc- 
! tion 477 R., 524 R. 1. 
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gtqr t fd or 42 R. 2. 
qjilfFr and ^ 74, 6®; 125 
^ Witt abf. 105; — 229, 2' 

and 3°. 

qgij^propos 178. 

with two acc. 46. 
rjer® 182 R. 2, 

177 R. 

<T7 175 R.; 177 R.; - ’qry 192. 

g°309* 

sntT 19 R. 

HUWfrt how construed 42; 81, 2° 
132, 9°. 
nf^ 179, 180. 


1 1 1 R. 

IJTJF 178. 

»ni^ 229', n°. 
tnw 77. 
i cnnnfFT 46. 

finr with gen. 82, 129; — with 
locat. 148; — in compounds 
224 N. 2- 

I 

j^nr 416 

I and its compounds, with loc. 
I 159 a); — a moans for 

I periphrase 510 R. 

I 

j JEjFrTTrT^and ^r^rr I 95. 


129. I 181. 

with gen. dat. loc. of the ; 251 , 2®. 


person 81 c,); 152, 6®; 145; 
with dat. of the purpose 90. 
gin^with gen. or loc. 1 1 1 R. 

with abl. 97. 
grn?5 175 R* 

177. 

crrgfT 442, 2° and 3°. 

c 

246; — frroTrr 459. 


; Bahuvrtlii 222 -226; . 564 R. 

1 ; 68 . 

5JTCT 595. 

with dat. and loc, 89 ; 

146. 

^r^rfFT with two accus, 46; — with 
dat. gen. loc. etc. of the person 
addressed 8 1 r?.); 152, 4°; 145; 


gi^iorfH with dat. 85; — with gen. 

1 18; — with inf. 584, 586. 
gvj with dat, 85; — with gon. 112;^ 
— with inf. 384. 

170; — 229, 1^ 

nq i MH 96 R. 2. 

Bee 

ggt?i7m see ftfjj. 

gaHff with dat. 90 ; — with inf. 584, 

gfay if H 154 and 154’*' 

TO7T 1 31. 
gf&rT 142 R. 2. 


179 6. 

^ with two.nomin 55. 

! u?i7 and with loc. 148. 
j usTft with acc. 42 R. 2. 

I 8 6 e cT^ 

I PT 2 R. 

\ im s 0 0 ut. 

I iTorf?r — »to be” and wto become” 
I 5; 3 10 — 312; — employed as 
a moans for making periphrastic 
tenses 377, 378, (jswsr) 553; — 
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iTciH N; — inchoatives in ! 
508, 7)09. 

Wor;0f7i -02 R. I . 

;4crPT expressive of the 2‘‘ person 
^9, 260. 

imr 501. I 

^;iTor. Abstracts in — 25;') — 259. ' 

with two acc 46; — with 
abl. 95 , 5°. i 

p^jrT with abl. 105; 285 R. 1. | 

WT, firirfH with abl. or {i;en. 97, 5°; 
126 c.). 

ijsT vedic constr. 74, 9° R. 

®;|?7 214; cp. inchoatives in 
iiTnm with acc. 42. 

with abl. 95, 2^; 96, 62. 

trfiT ?7rrti7t with dat. and loc. 89; 
146. 

q^lfh 46 R. 

tn.^TrT, qt?T 190, 191, cp. 116 K. 2. 

201 . 

1 67. 

orpT:. Infin. -| 585. 

ojTT^ 2 1 4. 

rrrxrFr with two nomin. 55; — with 

t 

dat. or acc. 88 R. 5 ; — 
).niethinks” 500 with R. — For 
the rest see n^T -Jo f rl 
instead of rpr 96 d.). 

;tt negative 405 : with and fut. 
555 R. 4 ; — with imperative 
and aorist 555 — 554 ; — with 
imperfect 57)5 R. 5 ; — itt ^ 
with aorist 5!)5. 

229, 4" 


''mfrR 214. 
rnmn i96. 
fro*. 269. 
fttfefT 60, 

60. 

JT?ITT 202. 

^p^TfTj 19G. 

if^TFT 66, 62 ; — ^ =c? T F T reflex. 5 1 9 
" R. 1 . 
g S TTTTf V ! 46 R. 
g^rr, 99; 1 28. 

°gr7T 194. 
gjTiTT 127, 5^. 

7j the relative pronoun 286; — its 
employment 4.56, 457, 459, and 
of the whole relative system* 
451 — 454; — tt with causal, 
final, consecutive force 458; — 
71 after rTT^^;uT etc. 458 R.; 

460 R. 5 • 466;'’480 R. 2. 

7 j put twice 287 a.); — u\ 
etc. 287 b.). 288 R. 1;~ 
IT; e 287 c.); 288 R. 4;458N. 
frtSt 45 R.; 1 19 R.: — its medial 
5I8&.). 

?Tn^ particle 462 — 466; -- almost 
nvr 466 R. 

nrin with dat. 89; — with loc. 

1 46 a.): — w ith inf. 586. 

J 77 T: causal 467 (cp. 4 45); used as 
TjrT 464 and 465 R. 

^>95; 459, 1® 

TTm part, of comparison 450, 470; 
= ..as if’ 470 R. 5: — final 
and consecutive 471; — causal 
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475; — pfT paraphrazen the 

the object 472; — jprr ^ 

470 R. 2. 
mf 219. 

Yathlisamkhyam 255. 

71^ 474. 

dr 48 1, 482, 484—486, 488,489. 
rr^ »as far as” 470 R. 4. 
n^TTCrf causal part. 467, c]), 44.5. 

?TT, JTT^^ «to go” with acc. 59; 256: 

— with clat. 79, 80. 

7rr ^ f ? T how construed 46; 95, ,5"; 
126 a.). 

ijjTpT 460, esp. R.‘2. 

TTTcirT prepos. with acc. and abl. 54 
R. 2; 169; — particle 475 — 
480; — with present 324 R, 1. 

_.j_ Tj priusquam 477; 
rr rr^iT or tj .... TTTcr^ 

480 R. I . 
crToTj^ 219. 
mofru 480* 

^rTSHTT rclat, pronoun 460, esp, R. 
2 ; — its iiout(3r meiTT 460 R. 1 . 
))apt, fit, proper” 129; 146; 82; 

— with infin. 589; — — « ador- 
ned with, with” 58, 1 98 

with instr. 60; — »it is 

fit, proper” 129. 

with instr. ,60 R, 1 . 
jyiTrr 42 R. 1. 

TjTj relative particle 468, 469; — ~ 
?n^465 R. 

JThTTrT, nm^J 1 96. 
dPTi 129. 


with abl. 97. 
with loc- 1 39 ft.) 

°^ 220 R. 1 and 2. 

with instrum. 7 4, 5® R, 2 ; — 
with loc. 1 48. 

7v^ 150. 

™ » without” 62, 198. 

85>. 

^ wMth dat. or gen. 8 1 , 2^^: 1 52, 7'’ 
K 42. 

77^4 46 R. 

V 220 R. 2 : 229, 6^. 

^ 55. 

7 419. 

?<t^ 294, 

with loc. 1 59. 

Lat or present tense 521; 525 — 
527: 542; 544; 556; 468, 
471, 476, 489 cat. 

Lau or imperfect 521; 528 — 550. 
Lit or perfect 521; 528 — 553. 

Lin — optative or potential 521; 
542 — 545; — igishi lin or pre- 
cative .546. 

Lut or periphrastic future 521; 

540—541 *; 544**. 

Lufi or aorist 52 1 ; 528; 554 — 555. 
^9^7 fri 4.5, 
gvnffT 89. 

Lit or future in ^^21; 340 — 
541 **; 542; 544; 550 R.; 489 
cat. 

Lrii or conditional 542; 347. 

Let or conjunctive 342; 555. 

1 9 R. 
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Lot or imporative 54^; 544; 548 
— 555; 556; — its person 
of the sing, repeated 497 R. 5. 

oT^ with two acc. or with dat., gen., 
‘dH46;8l,c.); 127, 1^:179 6.) 
oT^^rm, — 1 96. 

with abl. 96 R. I . 

"^241, 

ST?, see era. 

ar^ with abl. 1 05; — with rr, ^ 
etc. 250; — with infin. 589 R. 2. 
cqTift see s f xntfh- 
^202, 2^ 

202 . 

»to be” 5, 510; 567; — with 
partic. of the present 578; — 
with gerund 581; — with locat, 
158. 

^cT 42 ; 74 , 9 °. 
onrrfT^joreTR 195 . 

QiHf?r with locat. 157. 
oT^ 310 R. 

oIT disjunctive 428, 440; — in in- 
terrogations 409, 3°; 412 R.; 
414, 1®— 5®;*-i- oTT.... oTT 414, 
2®; 428; — ^ oTT, arr 'T snr 4 1 4 
R*; — oiT erf^ oTT 428 R., 440. 
3T^i^ 397 R. 1. 

^oTT^ 292 R. 2. 
a q- q f ^ with abl. 97. 
aToi 397 R. 3. 

fa® Compounds with — , 225 *; — 
construed with instrnm. or abl. 
62, 96. 

with locat. 145. 


fanrrl98 R,; 225* P 
f^?rit>5Faj foTcrf^^ 4o0 R. o. 

its construction with gdn. 121; 
— its perf. 331, 332; — 
its cans, see a^fn* 
faaa »to be” 3; 367. 

229, 10^ 
finTT 182. 

129. 

45. 

129. 

f5rg?n 02. 

fag??Tfii 62; 96. 

59; 148; 179 6.). 
feem 245. 

etc. 105, 5®; 62; 

141. 

229, 8^ and 9". 
fanatiT 1 59 c.) and 1 48 
fasa 280 R. 1 . 

fSrsorfirfFr and ( asa m how construed 
151; 159c.); 148. 
faro 192 R. 
faj^ 186 R. 2. 

202 . 

arT 198 R.; 225*. 

Vlpsd 252. 

with two accus. 46; — with 
abl. 95, 5®; — with dat or loc. 
90, 146 6.) 

a< ^fH and its compounds, how con- 
strued 47, 51; 81 c.); 132, 2®. 
1 397 R. 1. 

^58, 59; 148; 179 6.) 
aifa® 3 18 R. 3- 
d arr ^ ' ^ f H see a^. 
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">9, 236. 

sorag^ with dat., loc., inf. 90; 1 46 c\); 
384; — STcRi^ and gjgpa with 
infin. 387, 388. 

83 R.; — and gr fer f 

387 K.twith K 
with Hbl. 97; - (it scorns, 
iijothinks) dOO. 
mfrT 74, 2® and 9"'; -- 83, 

OTciH 397 K. 3. 

°?T: 

5TFrnT 2 R.; 416. 
felTT *42. 

86 (I.); 126 b.) 

4i2; 74 H. 1. 

86 c.); 1 32 R. 

fej sottCft with acc. 4.0; — with 
loc. J39r.) 

gjirflfit with acc., gen., abl. 95, 
4'’; 126 6.); — with gon. ofthe 
partic 126 N; — OTci^rf?t 51. 
3FFTTOT 74, 3'^- 85, 5^ 
fer?^ with compounds and deriva- 
tives 139 c.) 

rr demonstr. pronoun 271; — its 
employment 275—278; 279, 

1 ° and 2®; — its relations to tj 
286 and cp. 451, 455; — ^ 
the general pronoun 12, 276; 
— ^ rr 276 R.; — ^ a means 
for connecting sentences 435; 
— Jar with conclusive force 445. 
58; 60; 185 
310. 


HOT-:, qr HR.... 500. 

H^TTSOf 188, 189. 

HW with gen. 1 24, 2®; — with loc. 

soe ‘ 

fnpHnr 201, 

^fT 58. 

or 139. 

I H^TTrT, 3 1 0. 

HITT (ver* ) 60 R. 2 ; — 2.39 R. 
Hr'jH 39i>; — 442, 1®. 

H^TT with instrum, or gon. 61,1 29. 
HR participle of 564 with 
R. 2; 367. 

Hftrf& 188. 

HiRTH 260. 
fnr 60. 

HH with instrum. or gon. 61, 129, 
HHHH 177. 

HHRtT:, HHRTrT 186. 

hhh prepos. 58, 1 84, 185 R. 2. 

HHR 186, 

HHH with dat. or loc. 90; 1 46 r;.); 

— with inf. 384. 

HHTH with instrum, or gen. 61 . 
HHTH 188. 

HTHfH »to bocoiile” 310; — witi 
dat. 85, 88. 

H OT-t^d 60 R. 2. 

HHTOTiH 52, 237; — with gen. 

10)7 0)0 
*** *} - . 

wysT 199. 

TO 281, esp. B. 2. 

TOrT: 186. 

TOffTOT 77. 

» 8 , 60 , 184 , 185 . 
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1H4. 

in similes 430 R. 5. 

^rmPT^in R. 

W^09. 

fTFcf adjective with loc. or gfrr 1 49; 
— particle* 4 1 6. 

cttot IH4, 185 R. 2. 

2 ^ 211 , 225 . 

129 R. 2. 

77. 

1 29 R. 2. 
t48. 

^err, fn’yfTT loc. 138; — — »to 
be” 5, 3 lO; — express, of 
the predicate 567;’ — 
with partic. of the pres. 378, 
with gerund 381. 

with dat. 83, 5®; 239 R. 
z=r »a8” 452. 

134'*', 146 b.) 

^ 319 R. 1- 

I* 

with dat. acc. gen. 89; 
I20«i.) 

PT 397; — put to the present tense 
526, 327; — put to irr seetrr. 


with gen. or acc. 120; — 
with infin. 384 R. 2 with N. 
263, 265, 267. 

?cT!Khr 265 R. I. 

?5ryT 83, 5°. 

^oRT»T 268; — in similcB 450 R, 5, 
111 R. 

^STT^ 83, .5°. 

fe,^ 409, .3°; 414, 1'; 415. 

?gW 265. 

^ 397 with R. 2. 

^--fT 4 1 8. 

42. 

particle 416, 417 R. 2. 

49 N. 
ft 429, 443. 

%r with dat. 83, 1°; 216, IV h.) 
tf.-T62, 198. 

j;, ^rfh 45 R. 
tn 194. 

19.5. 

I 83. 5^ 








